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PREFACE. 


When  we  commenced  to  write  Reminiscences,  wc 
little  thought  of  having  it  put  into  book  form,  and 
probably  never  should,  had  it  not  been  through  the 
request  of  my  son,  who  was  publishing  ’’the  monthly 
review”  at  that  time,  and  used  a portion  of  this  work 
in  his  paper.  I have  no  good  excuse  to  offer  the  read- 
er for  adding  another  work  to  the  millions  al- 
ready published,  and  had  it  not  been  for  some  of  my 
friends  who  desired  a cop}r,  we  should  never  have  com- 
piled it.  In  writing  this  work,  we  have  followed  our 
memory  as  near  as  time  would  allow,  and  when  it  has 
failed,  we  have  brightened  it  from  what  ever  statistics 
we  could  obtain.  If  we  have  failed  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due,  it  has  been  through  mistake  and 
not  done  intentionally. 

We  have  narrated  our  scenes  in  plain  and  simple, 
language,  hoping  to  be  understood  by  all,  yet  we  are 
fully  satisfied  the  critics  have  plenty  of  food  for  their 
entertainment. 

Our  son.  R.  P.  Willcox,  has  rendered  us  much  val- 
uable assistance  in  getting  this  matter  into  book  form 
for  which  he  has  our  thanks. 

We  shall  say  no  more,  but  ask  all  who  may  get  this 
work,  to  read  it,  and  pass  over  the  ungrammatical  con- 
struction, where  it  may  appear,  remembering  that  we 
are  not  all  Professors  in  Etymology,  Orthography, 
find  Syntax. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  CALIFORNIA  LIFE. 


Editor  Review:  As  you  have  often  requested  me 
to  give  your  readers  an  occasional  leaf  from  memory's 
page  of  my  meandevings  in  early  California  life.  I 
will  write  you  a series  of  chapters,  and  you  can  do 
with  them  as  you  think  best. 

As  I have  but  few  notes  to  direct  me  m this  under- 
taking, I shall  be  obliged  to  write  almost  wholly  from 
memory,  and  if  I fail  in  giving  dates  correctly  it  will 
not  change  the  facts  in  the  main.  As  I shall  be 
writing  about  myself,  my  travels,  and  what  1 have 
seen  and  heard,  I beg  the  privilege  of  using  the  pro- 
noun We  when  it  will  only  mean  myself. 

OUR  APPRENTICESHIP. 

To  give  your  readers  a correct  idea  of  the  surround- 
ings, I shall  open  this  chapter  in  the  fall  of  1849.  1 

was  then  living  in  the  village  of  Mystic  River,  Conn., 
then  called  Portersville,  taking  its  name  we  learned 
from  Captain  Porter,  the  brave  man  who  led  the 
whites  against  the  Pequot  tribe  of  Indians,  whose 
camping  ground  was  on  the  site  where  the  village  is 
now  laid  out. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  used  to  get  startling 
reports  of  the  richness  of  the  California  mines,  and 
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like  many  other  villages,  Mystic  River,  or  the  people 
in  the  vicimity,  fitted  «nt  a,  small  vessel  to  make  the 
trip  around  the  “Horn,”  or  through  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, whichever  ivnite  was  thought  to  he  most  practi- 
cable. At  that  time  J was  serving  au  apprenticeship 
at  the  carpenter  trade,  (for  which  I received  the  sum 
of  $25,  for  the  first  year,  and  $40  for  the  second  years 
work,  with  my  hoard  and  washing,  that  being  the 
regular  wages  for  apprentice  boys).  I was  pretty  well 
into  the  second  year  of  my  work,  when  Mr.  Chapman, 
the  gentleman  under  whom  I was  serving,  concluded 
to  try  his  luck  in  the  land  of  gold,  and  accordingly 
joined  the  company  to  go  in  this  vessel.  I think  there 
were  thirty  men  in  the  company,  and  each  one  put  in 
$400,  making  a fund  of  $12,000.  The  money  thus 
raised  they  used  to  buy  a vessel  aud  fit  it  out  for  the 
trip.  I cannot  tell  the  exact  time  when  she  set  sail 
for  the  land  of  gold,  but  think  it  was  in  the  month  of 
September,  1849.  She  made  the  trip  in  about  si.\ 
months,  and  on  arriving  at  California  the  most  of 
the  owners  sold  out  aud  went  to  the  mines.  The  cap 
tain,  mate,  aud  a few  others,  ran  the  vessel  as  a 
coaster,  and  made  several  thousand  dollars  the  first 
season.  Of  those  who  went  to  the  mines,  some  did  well 
white  others  made  very  little.  Mr.  Chapman,  my  old 
•‘boss,”  remained  there  about  one  year  and  returned. 
We  wilt  now  turn  to  ourself.  After  our  boss  had 
gone,  we  closed  up  the  work  which  he  left  unfinished 
and  went  home  to  work  for  our  father  where  we  work 
ed  the  most  of  the  time  for  eighteen  months.  We 
buitt  a large  two  story  house  and  did  some  other 
work.  When  we  commenced  the  house  we  were  just 
past  seventeen  years  of  age.  We  had  the  full  control 
of  the  whole  work,  save  “scratching”  the  frame 
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ft  was  about  this  time  that  Spiritualism  burst  forth 
upon  the  world,  bmt  we  liad  become  far  too  bigoted 
through  the  training  we  had  received,.  to>  believe,  or 
even  to  investigate,  the  claims  that  were  made  for 
it.  We  had  been  raised  under  the  instructions’  of 
the  close-communion  Baptists-,  our  parents  being  of 
that  denomination,  and  ailso>  out  boss.  Though  , we 
never  joined  the  church,  jet  earlier  in  life  we  tried  to 
be  a Christian,  and  for  years  the  strongest  desire  of 
otrr  heart  was  to  experience  that  change  which  the 
Baptists  seem  to  I'ove  so  much  to  tell  each  other 
about.  Years  before  I had  prayed  for  power  and  the 
blessings  from  on.  high  which  others  claim,  to  feel. 
But  after  years  of  such  yearnings  and  receiving  noth- 
ing, absolutely  nothing,  I came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
I must  be  one  of  the  “lost  sheep  of  Israel'..’*  This  was 
something  I could  never  understand,  why  I,  after 
praying  to  the  God  of  heaven  for  years  that  I might 
have  salvation  and  experience  the  proof  of  my  accept- 
ance with  him  in  my  own  heart,  knowing  as  I did. 
that  the  desire'  was  sincere,  could  receive  no  difference 
in  my  feelings  whatever.  And  to-day  I make  bold  to 
say  that  I do  not  believe  there  is  a God  in  heaven,  or 
at  any  other  place,  to,  hear  and  answer  prayer,  know- 
ing to  a certainty  that  in  my  case  there  was  none  to 
hear  or  answer.  As  years  passed  on  and  not  get- 
ting what  mv  friends  gave  me  reasons  to  expeot,  I 
commenced  to  look  into  this  God  and  praying  doc- 
trine. As  I could  not  get  a response  to  a single 
prayer  that  I sent  up  to  the  throne  of  grace,  I looked 
into  the  prayers  sent  up  by  others.  I found  they 
started  off  pi’etty  well  to  have  something  sent  them, 
but  in  the  end  they  always  close  with,  “thy  will  not 
mine  be  done,”  which  virtually  spoils  the  whole  thing, 
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and  presenting  itself  something  in  this  wise:  O Fath- 
er, we  ask  Thee  to  save  our  son,  who  was  born  with 
the  curse  of  Adam  upon  him,  and  will  go  to  hell  and 
wail  out  a never  ending  eternity,  unless  Thou  put 
forth  Thy  hand  and  snatch  him  from  the  eternal 
burning.  We  know  he  has  not  power  to  do  one  sin- 
gle thing  unless  Thou  help  and  direct  him.  Thou 
k nowest  (or  he  knows)  that  he  wants  Thy  saving 
grace,  and  to  escape  that  burning  hell.  And  now 
dear  Lord,  save  this  poor  sinner  in  Thy  own  way  and 
»t  thy  own  time,  if  Thou  thinkest  best,  if  not,  let  him 
go  to  hell. 

Now  we  would  ask  of  what  earthly  or  heavenly  use 
is  such  a prayer?  He  has  told  God  what  kind  of  a 
person  his  son  is,  and  where  he  will  go  to  according 
t.o  his  creed;  that  be  would  like  to  have  him  saved, 
but,  if  God  thinks  it  best  not  to  save  him  from  this 
terrible  hell,  he  shall  love  him  just  as  much,  and  final 
Iv,  to  do  as  he  pleases,  as  he  “cannot  make  one  hair 
black  or  white.*’  After  looking  into  all  the  prayers  1 
had  heard  offered,  and  finding  them  to  be  all  similar. 
1 eame  to  the  conclusion  that  none  were  offered  with 
the  real  expectation  that  they  would  be  answered,  and 
noticing  the  final  result  of  those,  I never  could  see 
where  one  of  them  had  been  answered  by  any  direct 
imposition  from  God,  or  any  other  power  on  earth  or 
in  heaven.  This  being  the  final  working  out  of  tin- 
problem,  it  landed  me  pretty  near  Atheism,  or,  pe: 
haps,  Deism,  for  I was  willing  there  should  be  a first, 
cause  and  an  over  ruling  power,  provided  you  stripped 
it  of  its  iufernalism.  What  X mean  by  this  is : A be- 
ing of  personality  who  could  call  into  existence  hu- 
man forms,  without  their  consent,  and  force  them  to 
believe  certain  dogmas,  the  failure  oi  which  to  com 
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ply  with  would  place  them  in  a fire  of  burning  brim- 
stone, and  thereto  remain  for  ever  and  ever.  All  this, 
they  should  receive  just  for  one  little  transgression, 
that  they  had  no  power  to  resist,  and  he  did  not  ex- 
tend his  preventing  power,  which,  if  he  holds  all 
power  in  his  hand,  it  seems  to  us  he  ought  to  have 
done.  And  furthermore,  the  transaction  or  sin  com- 
mitted, being  so  small  that  if  one  of  our  children 
should  do  the  deed,  having  full  power  to  do  it  or  let 
it  alone,  we  should  scarcely  cuff  them  for  committing 
the  offense. 


SPIRITUALISM. 

As  we  said,  it  was  about  the  time  when  Spiritual- 
ism became  known  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
There  were  a few  who  were  investigating  its  claims, 
and  some  who  had  become  believers  in  the  Philos- 
ophy. Among  the  number  were  our  old  friend  and 
contributor,  Brother  Asa  Gray  and  family;  Mr.  J. 
Stanton;  Mr.  J.  Williams  and  family;  Mr.  A.  Wat 
rous,  and  quite  a number  of  others.  Among  the 
company  were  two  or  three  good  mediums,  being 
trance  speakers  with  some  other  phase  of  medium- 
ship.  Some  of  the  communications  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Review  are  those  given  through  M, 
Gray,  a son  of  Asa  Gray,  who  has  now  reached  the 
great  age  of  four  score  years,  and  whose  mind  is  well 
stored  with  rich  truths,  the  son  M.  having  passed 
on  to  the  summer-land.  We  having  had  such  a 
tough  training  in  the  theological  school,  and  just  es- 
caping from  its  grasp,  were  not  yet  prepared  to  in- 
vestigate any  other  creed,  religion,  or  theory,  and 
were  satisfied  to  believe  in  nothing  unless  we  could 
feel  a bottom  with  our  hands. 
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AT  HOME. 

In  the  eighteen  months  I was  at  work  on  my 
father’s  house,  I had  many  pleasurable  moments,  con 
sisting  in  visiting  the  neighbors  outside  of  laboring, 
hours,  and  some  of  the  most  pleasant  as  well  as  prof- 
itable that  we  can  call  to  mind,  are  those  spent  with 
the  family  of  Mr.  James  Williams,  the  gentleman 
above  refered  to.  He  had  been  an  old  school  teacher 
in  former  years,  and  had  a mind  well  stored  with' 
knowledge,  and  nothing  gave  him  more  pleasure  than 
to  hand  out  bits  of  knowledge  to  those  who  wished 
them.  It  is  in  part  through  the  training  I received 
through  him.  at  our  evening  sittings  that  I account 
for  the  proficiency  I afterwards  attained  in  math 
ematics.  Mr.  W..  had  been,  an  old  Universalist  from 
boyhood  up  until  he  embraced  the  Spiritual  Philos 
ophy,  aud  therefore  was  not  liked  by  the  close-com 
m union  Baptists.  But  yet  a better  man  or  truer 
friend  we  never  met,  and  we  used  to  think,  after  com 
paring  him  with  the  orthodox  people,  if  such  men  as 
he  were  sent  to*  hells,  then  let  us  go  too;  for  we  should 
rather  be  in  hell  with  sueh  men  as  he,  than  to  inhabit 
heaven  with  all  its  golden  paved  streets,  if  we  were 
to  have  many  of  the  orthodox  for  companions,  and  a 
<dod  to  rule  over  us  that  had  not  sense  enough  to 
know  the  difference  between  Mr.  W.  and  those  who' 
claimed  t©  be  saved  through  grace. 

There  are  many  incidents  connected  with  the  three 
years  that  intervened  from  the  sailing  of  the  thirty 
gold  hunters  and  the  time  when  we  started  on  our 
venture  to  hunt  for  gold  in  California.  After  we  had 
©ur  job  at  home  pretty  well  along,  we  had  a call  to- 
help  our  brother-in-law  to  build  a house,  and  being. 


full  of  life  we  grappled  with  whatever  came  in  o«c 
way,  and  after  we  finished  that  job  we  had  a call  to 
work  on  a Methodist  Church.  We  had  the  spire 
which  was  ninety  feet  high  set  to  us  to  build,  and 
completed  it  without  any  accident.  I will  relate  an 
incident  that  transpired  while  I was  at  work  on  this 
job  which  came  near  having  an  ending.  I was  a 
stranger  in  the  place  and  knew  scarcely  any  one  save 
the  men  who -worked  on  the  building.  There  were 
evening  meetings  being  held  in  the  village,  and  we 
attended  to  see  and  hear.  After  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vices we  stood  near  the  door  on  the  outside  of  the 
house,  as  a young  lady  came  out,  and  when  about  op- 
posite where  we  stood,  some  one  gave  us  a push  and 
we  were  sent  against  the  girl  with  such  force  as  to 
throw  her  down  and  cause  us  to  go  clear  over  her. 
Some  of  those  present  picked  the  girl  up,  and  some 
one  helped  us  to  our  feet.  We  could  not  ascertain 
who  had  made  the  assault  upon  us,  but  the  next  even- 
ing as  we  arrived  at  the  place  of  meeting  we  were 
confronted  by  the  girl’s  father  who  claimed  he  had 
come  to  whip  the  “scamp”  -who  had  insulted  his 
daughter,  and  he  had  been  told  that  I was  the  one 
who  had  done  the  deed.  I told  the  gentleman  i 
was  not  to  blame  for  the  assault,  and  if  he  would 
show  us  the  one  who  had  pushed  us  against  his 
daughter  that  we  would  whip  the  fellow  for  him.  Af- 
ter some  talk  he  became  satisfied  that  we  had  been 
abused  as  well  as  his  child,  and  took  our  hand  on  a set- 
tlement, and  invited  us  to  his  home,  which  invitation 
we  accepted  and  asked  the  girl’s  pardon  for  our  seem- 
ing rudeness.  I have  never  seen  the  girl  or  father 
since,  as  I left  the  village  soon  afterwards.  The  last 
time  I was  East,  I saw  the  church  spire,  and  when  f 
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figured  on  the  time  I found  nearly  thirty-five  years 
had  past  since  I had  placed  my  life  in  a position 
where  one  false  step  would  have  sent  me  to  a trial  of 
whether  there  was  a hell  or  not. 

About  two  miles  east  of  where  I built  my  father's 
house  there  is  a peculiar  shaped  piece  of  land  called 
Lantern  Hill,  and  joining  it  on  the  south  is  another 
called  Long  Hill.  Beside  each  of  those  hills  there  is 
a lake  01*  pond  as  they  are  called,  and  in  extent  about 
the  same  as  the  hills.  The  water  in  the  ponds  is 
clear  and  abounds  with  fish.  It  is  said  there  can  be 
no  soundings  obtained  in  certain  parts  of  each  pond, 
and  have  been  told  by  those  who  have  been  in  the 
water  that  they  have  found  cold  streaks  in  swimming 
across,  as  if  fed  by  springs.  There  is  a factorv  and 
mill  at  the  ponds.  One  of  the  ponds  being  higher 
than  the  other,  the  water  is  used  by  the  mill,  and 
then  taken  up  and  used  by  the  factory.  The  area  of 
the  first  named  is  about  a third  of  a mile  across,  and 
is  nearly  round.  The  second  is  about  one  mile  long 
by  one-half  mile  wide,  of  an  irregular  shape.  The 
small  hill  which  is  called  a mile  high,  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  flint  rock,  but  as  yet  no  use  has 
been  found  for  it.  The  other  hill  is  being  utilized. 
Some  3rears  ago  a company  was  formed  to  grind 
sand  taken  from  the  hill.  It  is  shipped,  we  under- 
stand, to  New  York  and  other  places,  to  be  worked 
into  the  finest  quality  of  earthen  and  china-ware.  If 
the  whole  hill  is  filled  with  this  sand,  as  it  appears  to 
be  where  it  is  opened,  there  is  enough  material  exist- 
ing in  this  one  place  to  supply  the  world  in  crock- 
ery ware  for  the  next  thousand  years.  In  the  valley 
below,  on  the  stream  leading  from  this  Long  Pond, 
there  is  a species  of  ore  taken  from  the  ground 
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which  is  manufactured  into  blacklead  for  crucibles  to 
hold  melted  minerals,  such  as  iron,  copper*  etc.  A 
company  was  started  some  years  ago  and  worked  it  for 
a time,  but  we  never  heard  how  profitable  it  proved 
to  the  owners.  It  is  also  on  and  near  this  range  of 
hills,  where  the  Reservation  was  made  for  the  Pequot 
Indians,  they  occupying  this  part  of  the  country. 

We  find  in  John  O.  De  Forest’s  History  of  the  In 
dians  of  Connecticut,  this  tribe  claimed  a territory 
about  thirty  miles  in  length  by  about  twenty  in 
breadth  and  numbered  something  like  four  thousand 
persons.  They  possessed  a fierce  and  warlike  spirit, 
and  in  their  battles  with  other  tribes,  which  were 
generally  in  their  favor,  thejr  managed  to  hold  all  ter- 
ritory'thus  obtained,  and  when  the  English  conquer- 
ed them  at  last,  they  were  in  possession  of  a large 
part  of  Connecticut.  This  land  having  formally  be- 
longed to  them,  there  were  several  thousand  acres  set 
off  for  them  in  the  early  day,  and  had  gradually  been 
reduced  as  the  tribe  became  smaller,  until  now  there 
are  but  a few  farms  left,  where  the  remnant  of  that 
once  powerful,  tribe  who  were  “monarchs  of  all  they 
surveyed,”  now  live,  and  some  of  them  make  an  at- 
tempt to  eaim  their  living  by  cultivating  the  soil. 
But  there  are  none  of  the  pure  Indians  left.  They 
have  intermarried  with  the  negro  and  mulatto  until 
they  have  become,  if  possible,  a more  degraded  race 
than  they  were  before.  They  were  always  noted  for 
being  lazy,  and  all  have  a natural  laste  for  liquor, 
and  no  doubt  will  steal  when  an  opportunity  presents 
itself.  But  the  race  is  almost  gone,  and  we  feel  like 
saying  a word  in  their  behalf.  They  were  a savage 
race,  born  in  barbarism,  and  had  been  wild 
men  of  the  forest  so  far  as  we  know  for  all  time,  or 
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from  their  earliest  development,  with  nothing  pre- 
data!  of  civilization,  and  we  feel  like  dropping  a 
few  words  of  sympathy  for  them  and  their  course. 
Their  intercourse  with  the  whites  was  not  such  as 
would  inspire  greater  action  on  their  part  to  become 
better  men,  for  the  white  race  have  always  thought 
themselves  better  and  more  intellectual  than  the  red 
man,  and  therefore  have  looked  down  upon  them  as 
if  they  were  brutes  rather  than  men  like  themselves. 
The  Indians  have  seen  nothing  in  us,  according  to 
their  ideas  of  goodness,  worthy  to  imitate,  conse 
quently  we  have  failed  to  bring  out  the  finer  nature 
of  their  being,  and  they  having  had  no  pre-natal  ad 
vantages  and  nothing  to  pattern  after  in  their  inter- 
course with  us  but  deception,  drunkenness,*  and 
avarice,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they  have  ad- 
vanced so  slowly  in  art  and  culture.  Had  they 
received  the  same  advantages  that  we  have,  they 
might  have  begn  just  as  far  on  the  road  of  science, 
and  undoubtedly  would  have  outstripped  ns  in  many 
things.  Then  let  us  drop  a tear  to  their  memory, 
and  if  there  be  a future  tor  them  and  us  in  the  “ by 
and  by,”  we  will  meet  them  with,  open  arms  and 
charge  the  course  that  we  persued  toward  them  here, 
more  to  the  teachings  of  theology,  than  to  a naturally 
depraved  heart. 

On  this  reservation,  or  a part  of  it,  have  lived  for  a 
great  many  years  a society  called  Rogerine  Qua 
kers.  At  the  time  we  write,  they  and  their  decend 
ants  must  have  numbered  seveial  hundred.  We  art 
not  as  well  informed  in  regard  to  their  religion  as  we 
could  wish.  We  believe  them  to  have  been  very- 
worthy  people,  although  rather  bigoted  upon  some  of 
their  articles  of  faith.  They  were  an  ingenious  peo 
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pie,  having  among  them  mechanics,  representing  al- 
most all  the  different  trades  and  professions,  as  well 
as  teachers  and  preachers.  We  find  they  were  better 
educated  thaD  the  masses  outside  of  their  society. 
While  they  kept  their  young  people  within  their  so- 
ciety, the}'  prospered  as  far  as  numbers,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  happiness,  but  at  last  the  society  had  be- 
come too  large.  The  young  people  began  to  mix  with 
the  outside  world  by  marrying  those  who  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrines  of  their  church,  and  among 
their  numbers  they  got  in  a few  Freethinkers,  and  it 
was  but  a few  years  before  their  old  forms,  as  far  as 
church  creeds,  were  entirely  demolished.  We  under- 
stand that  a man  by  the  name  of  Tanner  did  more  in 
forwarding  this  work  than  perhaps  any  other  person, 
and  some  think  he*did  a glorious  work  when  lie  dis- 
pelled the  mist  that  had  so  long  veiled  the  eves  of 
this  people,  while  others  believe  him  to  have  been  a 
fiend  incarnate.  We  learn  that  Mr.  T.  was  a Free- 
thinker of  the  order  of  Thomas  Paine,  and,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  radical  of  that  time,  a man  well  post 
ed  in  what  he  believed,  or  rather  in  what  he  did  not 
believe  to  be  true.  He  was  a fine  orator  and  seemed 
to  have  much  influence  with  the  young  and  inquiring 
minds  which  constituted  a large  part  of  his  congrega- 
tion. The  consequence  was  that  man}^  became  skep- 
tical in  regard  to  the  faith  of  their  fore-fathers, 
began  to  investigate,  and  soon  landed  upon  the  high 
ground  of  Freethought  and  Liberalism,  while  others 
went  over  to  the  orthodox  church.  But  nearly  all 
belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  “Peace  Society.”  The 
principles  we  do  not  fully  understand,  but  think  the 
foundation  of  the  doctrine  rests  on  arbitration,  which 
way  they  claim  all  differences  can  be  settled  far  better 
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than  by  lawsuits,  fights,  or  war.  There  are  a few  of 
t he  aged  among  them  who  still  cling  to  their  old  be- 
liefs and  hold  meetings  among  themselves,  and  many 
others  have  accepted  the  spiritualistic  philosophy  as 
being  correct.  They  have  had  some  very  fine  medi- 
ums among  them,  and  are,  no  doubt,  well  posted  in 
the  spirit  phenomena  of  the  day. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject,  we  will  give  your  read- 
ers a description  of  the  section  they  occupy.  They 
have  a strip  of  land  some  five  miles  loug,  by  one  and 
a half  or  two  miles  wide.  They  live  in  families  and 
each  one  has  his  own  property.  The  general  sur 
face  of  this  tract  is  very  broken  with  the  ground  well 
filled  with  stone,  and  occasionally  a garden  spot  on 
the  brooks  or  creeks  which  this  country  has  in 
abundance.  The  land  is  very  productive  when  well 
handled,  and  the  people  are  now  raising  large  quan 
ties  of  small  fruits  for  the  surrounding  towns,  wrhieh 
always  bring  a good  price.  The  timber  and  brush 
which  occupies  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the 
country,  consist  of  the  different  kinds  of  oak,  hick- 
ory, ash,  chestnut,  maple,  and  in  some  places  the  most 
of  it  is  white  birch.  The  chestnut  is  used  very  ex- 
tensively in  ship-building,  rails,  posts,  and  that  which 
is  nice,  for  finishing  the  inside  of  dwellings.  The  oak 
is  used  for  ship  work,  and  the  second-growth  into 
wagons.  The  hickory  is  used  for  buggies,  handles, 
etc.  The  ash  for  bent  work  generally.  The  maple 
and  w'hite  birch  are  used  mostly  for  fire  wood. 

The  country  having  formerly  been  wood-land,  it 
tjeems  to  be  so  natural  for  timber  that  the  people  have 
to  fight  the  brush  and  trees  constantly.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  which  were  once  cleared,  and  have 
been  cultivated  for,  perhaps,  a hundred  years,  that  are 
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now  growing  up  to  timber,  though  there  is  not  so 
large  an  average  among  this  people  as  among  their 
neighbors.  There  are  some  good  dwellings  built  in 
modern  style,  but  the  greater  portion  were  built  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  years  ago. 

We  will  now  leave  this  people  and  give  a sketch  of 
the  land  lying  a few  miles  south,  extending  from  the 
Thames  river  to  Mystic  river,  -a  distance  of  eight 
miles.  From  the  shore  of  the  sound  back  a few  miles, 
in  places  the  land  is  quite  level,  clear  of  large  stone, 
easily  tilled  and  produces  enormous  crops  of  corn, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  grass.  We  have  heard  that  one 
hundred  bushels  of  shelled  corn  have  been  grown  upon 
a single  acre,  and  other  crops  in  proportion.  For 
many  years  there  has  been  a branch  of  trade  carried 
on  by  the  fishermen,  which  has  often  proved  very 
remunerative.  It  is  manufactering  oil  and  pumice 
ftom  the  Bonyfish.  The  oil  is  good  for  many  uses, 
and  the  pumice,  being  what  is  left  Irom  the  fish  after 
they  have  been  steamed  and  the  oil  pressed  out,  is 
used  as  a fertilizer  and  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  good 
as  guano,  though  it  costs  only  about  one-half  as  much. 
There  are  about  one  million  dollars  invested  in  this 
branch  of  industry. 

While  we  have  been  writing  these  pages  we  suppose 
time  has  been  moving,  and  as  it  was  our  intention 
to  give  only  a few  memory  sketches  of  scenes  that 
were  spread  before  us  when  developing  from  boyhood 
to  manhood,  we  will  return  and  take  up  the  thread  of 
our  narrative.  We  enjoyed  the  long  winter  evenings 
in  various  ways,  and  skating  was  a passtime  that  we 
were  particularly  fond  of.  For  the  amusement  of 
your  young  readers,  we  will  relate  an  incident  which 
terminated  rather  disagreeably'  and,  came  near  being 
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fatal  to  one  of  our  party.  The  young  men  of  that 
section,  numbering  nearly  twenty,  ranging  in  age 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  j^ears,  used  to  meet  on  Long 
Pond,  the  one  we  have  described,  to  enjoy  the  pleas 
ure  of  skating.  We  had  some  of  the  best  artists  in 
that  line  there  were  in  the  country,  and  well  did  we 
enjoy  the  recreation.  We  had  attended  several  of 
the  parties,  and  tested  our  skill  with  others,  had  been 
thrown  down,  run  over,  driven  ashore,  and  many  other 
mishaps.  On  this  particular  evening  the  company 
had  voted  to  meet  and  skate  around  the  pond,  but  by 
some  intervening  providence,  I was  prevented  from 
meeting  with  them,  and  those  who  were  there  started 
on  the  trip.  There  had  been  some  strife  between  two 
of  the  skaters  as  to  which  could  make  the  distance 
first,  the  estimated  distance  being  about  three  miles. 
Some  small  bets  were  made  by  the  outsiders  on 
their  favorites  and  all  started.  Those  who  could  keep 
near  the  leaders  followed  in  their  wake,  and  those 
who  could  not,  took  the  inside  track  so  that  by  cut- 
ting off  the  corners  they  might  arrive  at  the  starting 
place  as  soon  as  the  faster  skaters.  The  circle  had 
been  about  half  made  when  the  foremost  ran  into 
what  is  called  an  air  hole.  The  hole  being  small  he  did 
not  go  under  the  ice,  but  the  water  was  deep,  and 
every  time  he  attempted  to  climb  out  the  ice  would 
give  way.  His  comrads  dared  not  to  go  near  enough  to 
help  him  out  for  fear  of  breaking  in  themselves.  At 
last  some  of  them  went  about  a mile  to  a fence  and 
got  a few  rails  and  tied  them  together,  by  which  they 
succeeded  in  landing  him  on  the  ice.  He  had  been 
in  the  water  over  an  hour  and  was  nearly  chilled 
through,  but  they  finally  got  him  to  a neighboring 
house  about  one  mile  from  the  Pond,  and  after  chang- 
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ing  his  clothes  they  succeeded  in  getting  him  in  a 
comfortable  condition,  and  all  returned  home.  This- 
closed  up  our  evening  sports  on  the  ice. 

A VISIT  TO  WATCH  HILL. 

In  the  summer  of  1850,  after  we  had  finished  hay- 
ing, a friend  and  myself  thought  we  would  go  to 
Watch  Hill,  a noted  watering-place,  situated  on  the 
sea  shore  some  twenty  miles  from  where  we  lived. 
We  were  about  the  same  age,  though  he  was  much 
taller  than  I.  We  concluded  to  go  on  foot,  and  as 
we  had  many  acquaintances  scattered  through  that 
part  of  the  country,  we  made  it  a point  to  make  easy 
marches  and  give  all  a call  that  were  on  our  route, 
which  plan  we  carried  out  and  arrived  at  Watch 
Hill  the  second  day.  This  noted  watering-place  is  on 
a high,  worthless  point  of  land  which  extends  quite 
far  out  into  the  sound.  To  those  who  love  to  wander 
along  the  shore  to  find  curiosities,  such  as  shells  of 
different  kinds,  sand  and  stones  of  different  sizes  and 
hues,  sea  grass  and  weeds  of  many  shapes  and  worth, 
fishes  of  various  forms  and  names,  and  the  ever-roil- 
ing wave  that  dashes  upon  the  rocks  and  the  sand 
bound  coast,  whose  noise  would  sound  at  times  as  if 
ten  thousand  cannons  had  been  discharged,  we  would 
say  go  to  Watch  Hill.  You  can  have  there  a cool 
sea  breeze,  which  is  very  bracing  in  summer.  You  can 
have  the  enjoyment  of  basking  in  the  rays  of  a sum 
mer’s  sun,  after  you  have  indulged  in  a refreshing 
bathe  in  the  rolling  billows  as  they  come  in  one  after 
another,  as  if  chasing  each  other,  and  as  far  as  an 
can  contribute  3'ou  will  find  all  the  most  exacting  can 
ask  for.  Here  you  will  find  game  and  amusements  of 
almost  all  kinds.  For  out  door  sports,  are  the  croquet 
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ground,  the  quoit  ground,  the  base-ball  ground,  and 
the  jumping,  swinging  and  racing  ground.  Then  for 
in-door  amusements,  you  have  the  ball  alley,  the  bil- 
liard room,  the  card  room,  the  dancing  hall,  smoking 
room,  the  parlor  and  music  room,  and  the  general 
saloon,  or  bar-room.  For  intellectual  entertainments, 
you  will  find  the  reading  room,  the  lecture  room,  the 
lyeeum  room,  the  museum,  and  the  meeting-house. 
For  the  comfortable  part,  you  will  find  the  bathing 
room,  the  hair  dresser’s  room,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  dining  room.  At  the  bars  in  the  hotels,  you  can 
find  all  the  liquors,  foreign  or  domestic,  wines  of  the 
best,  and  cigars  made  of  the  genuine  Havana  tobacco. 
You  can  find  rooms  that  are  gorgeously  furnished  or 
those  more  plain.  In  fact,  unless  you  are  hard  to 
please,  you  can  find  all  that  will  suit  you.  If  you 
have  fifty  dollars  that  you  can  spare  per  day,  here  you 
can  part  with  it,  and  if  you  have  only  three  or  five  to 
use  a day,  you  can  live  on  that.  Boating  is  another 
amusement.  There  is  a small  steam  boat  that  makes 
her  daily  trips  along  the  shore,  stopping  at  all  hotels 
oii  the  coast.  Many  business  men  living  in  cities 
near  the  coast,  have  their  families  at  some  of  these 
places  of  resort,  and  run  down  Saturday  and  stay 
over  Sunday  with  them.  There  are  many  sail  boats 
kept  here  for  the  use  of  the  pleasure  seeker.  The 
price  being  about  one  dollar  an  hour.  Many  like 
to  sail  to  the  adjacent  islands  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
sail,  while  others  go  to  see  the  curiosities  which 
abound  there,  and  for  the  amusement  of  fishing  which 
is  rare  sport  when  the  wind  or  weather  is  right. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  We  remained  here 
two  days,  and  tried  to  take  in  all  of  its  sur- 
roundings. We  took  a bit  of  many  of  its  good  things, 
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and  among  them  a swim  in  the  surf  which  came  very 
near  being  the  last  one  for  my  friend.  The  time  we 
had  appointed  for  our  enjoyment  in  the  water  proved 
to  be  rather  windy  and  the  surf  was  rolling  uncom- 
monly high.  I proposed  that  we  should  postpone  the 
sport  for  another  time,  but  my  friend  thought  we 
should  have  to  take  it  then  or  miss  it  altogether,  as 
we  were  to  leave  the  next  morning.  Accordingly,  we 
divested  ourselves  of  clothing  and  prepared  for  an  en- 
counter with  the  foaming  billows.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  have  never  wrestled  with  one  of 
nature’s  strongest  powers,  I will  tell  them  how  we  get 
safely  into  the  surf,  and  also  how  we  retire.  As  the 
waves  were  running  at  least  ten  feet  high  at  the  time 
we  made  the  attempt,  it  took  some  nerve  as  well  as 
ability.  When  an  uncommon  large  one,  (which  is 
said  to  be  every  ninth,)  we  followed  down  with  the 
“under-tow,”  or  the  water  after  it  has  spent  its 
strength  and  runs  back,  and  when  the  next  one  came 
in,  which  would  be  far  above  our  head,  we  plunged 
through  it,  thereby  gaining  the  outside  of  the  under- 
current, and  out  of  all  immediate  danger.  We  could 
swim  as  long  as  we  choose,  always  heading  out  to 
sea,  and  as  each  large  wave  came  we  always  plunged 
through  it  rather  than  attempt  to  ride  over  it,  as  it 
would  usually  break  over  us  and  was  liable  to  knock 
us  off  oui  equilibrium,  and  put  us  in  a condition  to  be 
strangled.  After  we  had  enjoyed  the  sport  as  long 
as  we  wished,  the  next  thing  was  to  land,  and  to  do 
it  successfully  was  the  question.  We  could  see  the 
danger  better  out  in  the  water  than  when  on  shore. 
After  consulting  together  it  was  decided  that  I should 
make  the  trial  first,  being  the  most  expert  in  swim- 
ming. Accordingly,  with  the  first  large  wave  that 
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t ame  I turned  so  as  to  take  it  on  one  side  and  squared 
lm'self  with  it  as  soon  as  it  struck  me.  This  far  I 
was  successful  and  road  in  on  the  wave  almost  as  fast 
as  a race-horse  would  have  carried  me,  and  when  the 
wave  had  reached  its  goal,  I landed  fairly  on  nyp  feet, 
to  which  I addressed  the  following:  “Dear  feet,  with 
thy  companions,  our  legs,  you  have  protected  us 
many  times,  and  to  our  judgment  you  can  do  us  more 
good  at  the  present  time  than  at  any  other  in  our 
whole  life,  and  if  thou  wilt  do  thy  duty  now  we  shall 
ever  feel  grateful.”  The  time  occupied  in  making 
this  little  speech  did  not  take  us  half  as  long  as  it 
does  to  write  it,  and  if  it  had,  probably  we  should 
not  be  here  now  to  tell  the  tale. 

When  we  gained  a footing,  we  managed  to  keep  it 
and  ran  with  all  our  speed,  while  the  wave  that  fol- 
lowed us  in,  gave  up  its  strength  just  as  it  reached 
our  feet.  But  not  so  with  my  friend,  in  attempting 
to  mount  the  wave  for  his  home  ride,  he  lost  his  bal- 
ance, and  was  buried  in  the  surf.  He  parti}'  recovered 
himself  only  to  be  again  capsized,  and  by  this  time 
he  had  arrived  close  to  the  shore,  but  not  near  enough 
so  that  I could  assist  him.  He  was  taken  out  by  the 
under-tow  and  brought  back  by  the  next  wave,  and  as 
soon  as  he  struck  bottom,  I caught  him  by  the  arm, 
and  having  a firm  footing  I managed  to  hold  him 
until  the  water  had  receded,  when  I dragged  him  be- 
yond danger.  I found  him  pretty  well  filled  with 
water,  but  soon  brought  him  to  consciousness.  This 
experience  satisfied  us  with  surf  bathing  for  that 
time,  and  it  will  me  for  all  time  to  come,  as  the  dan- 
ger far  over  balances  the  pleasure. 

From  this  place,  we  traveled  north-east  a few  miles. 
The  land  in  that  section  is  almost  one  continuous  bed 
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of  sand,  and  the  land  is  poor  in  everything  that  is 
required  to  grow  a crop.  How  the  farmers  manage 
to  live  was  more  than  I could  tell.  It  is  said  they  are 
very  economizing,  and  those  near  the  shore  draw 
a large  part  of  their  living  from  the  salt  water.  After 
a day's  visit  with  a friend  who  resided  here, we  turned 
our  faces  homeward,  and  on  the  route  we  proposed 
to  take,  there  lived,  we  heard,  a “ witch,”  or  one  who 
could  tell  the  past,  present,  and  future.  As  we  wished 
to  know  what  the  “good  time  coming,”  had  in  store 
for  us,  we  called,  and  found  rather  a small  woman, 
probably  sixty  years  of  age.  We  hardly  thought  she 
had  made  a league  with  the  Devil,  though  some  said 
she  had  sold  her  soul  to  his  majesty  for  this  gift  and 
what  money  she  needed  for  a term  of  years.  Our 
reason  for  thus  thinking,  was  that  she  looked  just 
as  other  folks  did,  and  as  far  as  we  could  see,  acted 
like  them,  and  why  she  should  be  able  to  make  a con- 
tract with  the  “old  man,”  and  get  all  the  money  she 
needed  without  physical  labor,  when  we  were  obliged 
to  work  for  our  daily  bread,  we  could  conceive  of  no 
reason  that  he  should  make  such  an  application  to 
her,  and  leave  us  out  in  the  cold.  With  the  thought 
firmly  impressed  upon  our  mind  that  she  was  not  an 
agent  of  “old  Nick,”  but  simply  an  old  woman  who 
was  naturally  endowed  with  the  gift  of  fortune- telling, 
we  sat  down  to  a table,  and  she  took  from  her  pocket 
an  old  pack  of  cards  and  shuffled  them;  after  which 
she  wished  me  to  cut  them  and  finally  began  to  read 
what  she  claimed  to  see.  We  being  young  fellows,  of 
course  our  fortunes  were  mostly  about  the  girls.  She 
described  very  accurately  for  each  of  us  the  girls  that 
she  said  we  were  somewhat  attached  to  at  that  time, 
but  would  not  marry.  All  of  which  proved  true.  She 
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said  I was  going  a long  distance  by  water,  would  see 
much  and  stay  long.  This  was  before  I had  thought, 
or  had  concluded  to  make  the  trip  to  California.  She 
said  that  I should  finally  return  and  marry  one  whom 
I had  not  seen  at  that  time.  She  said  much  more, 
and  I think  after  reflection,  that  the  greater  part  of 
her  prognostications  have  taken  place  very  nearly  as 
she  predicted.  This  is  the  first  and  I think  the  onty 
real  fortune  I have  ever  had  told.  All  she  said  was 
stored  up,  and  we  have  often  thought  of  her  words 
when  something  transpired  similar  to  what  she  said 
would  take  place. 

From  this  point  we  made  for  Westerly,  E.  L,  where 
we  stopped  over  night  with  an  old  friend,  who,  years 
afterward,  we  met  in  California.  We  saw  other  ac- 
quaintances at  this  place,  and  it  was  the  last  time  we 
met  man}'  of  them.  The  next  day  we  arrived  home, 
having  been  absent  about  a week 

We  have  often  thought  of  this  journey,  and  in  after 
life  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  our  first  great 
lesson  in  life,  and  one  of  the  best  we  have  received. 
We  had  seen,  and  had  a chance  to  grapple  with  not 
only  nature,  but  all  of  art’s  seductive  ways.  On  the 
trip  we  had  seen  life  in  its  different  surroundings, 
from  a hovel  to  nearly  a palace.  We  had  seen  econo- 
my from  the  very  lowest  point  that  it  could  be  reached, 
such  as  living  on  corn  bread  and  fish  diet  with  water 
for  drink,  and  dressed  in  clothes  made  from  the 
coarsest  fabric  that  could  be  found.  We  had  also  seen 
prodigality  with  an  open  hand.  We  had  seen  tables 
fairly  groaning  under  the  weight  of  rare  dishes  for 
those  who  could  pay  their  price,  to  be  finished  with 
costly  wines.  Around  them  were  people  clothed  in 
‘‘fine  linen”  and  adorned  with  costly  rubies.  We  saw 
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much  more  that  we  cannot  enumerate,  which  we 
stored  up,  and  as  we  mingled  with  the  mixed  masses 
in  after  years  we  called  to  our  assistance  whatever 
we  thought  was  best  adapted  to  our  case.  As  we  pro- 
ceed with  our  expei  iences  we  may  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  some  lesson  we  drew  from  this  trip. 

While  we  have  been  writing  a partial  description 
of  our  surroundings  and  a few  incidents  of  our  early 
life,  the  company  who  started  for  California  have 
made  the  trip,  passed  through  the  Golden  Gate,  went 
to  the  mines,  saved  something  from  their  labors, 
and  many  have  returned  to  their  homes  and  com- 
menced business  again  in  the  old  way.  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  a person  who  had  once  been  in  a 
place  where  the  streets  were  paved  with  gold,  or  where 
one  could  not  walk  without  stepping  upon  the  pre- 
cious metal,  and  had  received  from  ten  to  twenty  dol- 
lars per  day  for  common  labor  would  long  remain 
satisfied  to  work  for  a dollar  and  a quarter  per 
day.  So  it  was  with  our  returned  Californians. 
After  working  around  for  a few  months,  they  all 
wished  for  the  old  California  prices.  Accordingly,  in 
fall  of  1851  another  company  of  twelve  concluded  to 
make  the  trip.  At  this  time  there  was  a line  of  steam- 
ships running  by  the  way  of  Panama,  and  a railroad 
was  being  built  across  the  Isthmus  from  Aspinwall 
to  Panama  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  line  of 
steamers,  known  as  the  “Mail  Line.” 

There  were  in  the  company  two  or  three  of  those 
who  had  returned,  the  balance  were  mostly  young 
men  about  to  make  their  first  journey  from  home,  the 
writer  being  one  of  that  number.  After  several  meet- 
ings it  was  concluded  to  go  as  early  in  December  as 
we  could  get  tickets,  which  was  thought  to  be  the 
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best  time  to  cross  the  Isthmus.  Some  time  in  Nov- 
ember we  sent  one  of  our  number  to  New  York  for 
tickets,  and  he  secured  the  passage  of  ten  for 
$1,700  to  go  in  the  upper  steerage,  and  to  sail  the 
20th  day  of  January  following,  which  was  the  earliest 
passage  that  could  be  obtained,  as  thousands  were 
waiting  their  turn.  After  it  had  become  a settled 
fact  that  we  were  really  going,  then  there  were  many 
preparations  to  be  made.  Those  who  were  in  bus- 
iness had  to  close  up  and  get  what  money  was  due 
them,  for  all  in  this  company  needed  about  all  the 
money  they  had.  Nearly  every  one  in  the  company 
provided  themselves  witli  large  trunks  and  packed 
them  full  of  clothing.  In  some  instances  it  was  well 
to  do  so,  but  generally  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  had  the  worth  of  the  clothes  in  mone}'.  The 
reason  will  be  apparent  as  we  proceed. 

After  the  time  had  arrived  for  us  to  start,  and  we 
had  said  the  many  good-byes,  our  father  drove  us  in  a 
sleigh,  one  bitter  cold  day,  to  Stouington  Point,  a dis- 
tance of  ten  miles,  to  take  the  steam-boat  for  New 
York;  that  being  the  place  of  rendezvous.  We  ar- 
rived there  abojit  2 p.  m.,  and  was  the  first  one  on  the 
ground.  As  Stonington  was  so  far  from  home  it  became 
necessary  that  father  should  return  home  immediate- 
ly, and  when  he  had  gone,  we  began  to  realize  more 
fully  our  position.  We  will  not  now  bother  your 
readers  with  our  feelings  of  loneliness,  as  all  who  have 
parted  with  friends  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time 
have  no  doubt  experienced  those  feelings.  In  a Jew 
hours  our  company  began  to  drop  in  by  ones  and 
twos,  and  an  hour  before  the  boat  was  to  start,  all 
were  there  and  in  good  heart,  save  in  regard  to  the 
weather,  it  having  turned  into  a severe  snow  storm. 
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After  waiting  until  the  time  for  the  steamer  to  start, 
which  was  10  p.  m.,  the  captain  told  us  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  fierceness  of  the  storm,  he  durst  not 
make  the  trip,  as  that  line  had  but  a short  time  be- 
fore lost  one  of  their  best  boats  and  a hundred  or 
more  lives  on  the  point  of  Fisher  Island  in  a snow 
storm  similar  to  this  one.  This  changed  the  pro- 
gramme all  through.  If  the  boat  did  not  go  that 
night  it  would  not  start  until  the  next  at  10  p.  M.,  a,nd 
if  the  weather  did  not  change  it  would  not  go  then, 
and  we  must  be  on  the  steam-ship  at  New  York  on 
the  second  day  at  12  m.,  or  forfeit  our  passage  money. 
After  holding  a consultation  it  was  thought  best  to,  go 
to  New  London,  a distance  of  sixteen  miles,  and  take 
the  morning  train  for  New  York.  We  accordingly 
sought  for  some  one  to  take  us  there,  and  after  some 
time  succeeded  in  getting  a four  horse  team.  We 
loaded  in  our  ten  trunks  or  pieces  of  baggage, 
and  about  1 a.  m.  started,  expecting  to  arrive  there  in 
time  to  take  the  7 a.  m.  train,  but  the  road  being  hilly, 
the  snow  badly  drifted  in  places,  and  our  load  heavy, 
we  made  slow  progress.  Many  times  we  all  had  to 
get  out  of  the  sleigh  and  break  a path  for  the  horses, 
but  the  driver  and  team  did  nobly  and  we  arrived  at 
Groton  Bank  to  cross  the  ferry  at  6 o’clock.  We 
found  the  ferryman  was  not  yet  ready  and  the  river 
badly  frozen.  When  we  had  stated  the  facts  to  him, 
he  did  all  in  his  power  to  get  across  in  time  for  the 
train, but  the  ice  being  thick  we  made  slow  progress,  and 
it  was  five  minutes  to  seven  when  we  landed  in  New 
London.  We  had  then  something  like  a half  mile  to 
drive,  and  got  just  near  enough  to  see  the  train  leave 
the  depot.  This  train  having  gone  there  would  be  no 
other  through  train  until  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
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which  would  land  us  in  New  York  about  one  o’clock 
the  next  morning.  This  would  still  leave  us  about 
eleven  hours  in  the  city  to  get  aboard  the  ship,  pro- 
vided the  train  did  its  duty.  We  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  look  over  the  city,  and  that  we  had  done  a hun- 
dred times  before. 

As  we  to  waited  ten  hours  for  the  train,  we  will 
tell  your  some  of  the  things  we  saw.  On  the 
Groton  side  of  the  Thames  River,  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  water  level,  is  situated  the  old  fort 
where  so  many  brave  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  war 
of  1812 — 14,  and  near  by  is  the  Groton  Monument, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  those  heroic  men.  It  is 
near  this  place  that  the  brave  Col.  Ledyard  was  run. 
through  with  his  own  sword  by  a British  officer  after 
he  had  surrendered  the  fort  and  his  sword.  There  is 
now  a very  nice- stone  placed  in  the  exact  spot  where 
he  fell.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  farther 
towards  the  sea,  there  is  another  fort  well  fortified, 
and  when  well  manned  it  is  said  no  ordinary  fleet  can 
stand  before  it  through  a six  hour  engagement.  New 
London  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Connecticut, 
and  one  of  the  richest  for  its  size  in  the  East,  and 
was  at  one  time  doing  an  extensive  business  in  the 
whale  fishery.  It  has  many  fine  buildings,  including 
churches,  business  houses,  and  dwellings.  We  under- 
stand that  the  sufferers  from  the  invasion  of  the 
English  in  the  war  of  1812 — 14  had  a grant  of  land 
set  off  in  northern  Ohio,  where  many  of  them 
moved  soon  afterwards.  The  section  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Western  Reserve,  and  includes 
some  of  the  best  laud  in  the  state,  and.  we  doubt  not, 
as  good  as  there  is  in  the  world. 

But  as  it  is  said  that  all  things  must  have  an  end 
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except  eternity,  so  our  day’s  waiting  had  an  end,  and 
the  appointed  hour  found  us  all  aboard  the  train. 
We  had  no  accident,  but  was  some  hours  late  in  ar- 
riving at  New  York,  caused  by  snow-drifts.  On  our 
arrival  in  the  city  we  were  taken  to  a hotel  by  the 
name  of  “The  Golden  Ball.'’  We  have  never  seen  the 
hotel  since,  and  have  no  desire  to  again. 

We  will  give  a bit  of  our  experiences  with  the  New 
York  sharpers.  On  our  arrival  we  made  a special 
contract  with  a hackman  to  take  us  to  a hotel  for 
twenty-five  cents  each,  or  ten  of  us  for  $2.50,  but 
when  we  got  there  another  man  came  to  collect  the 
fare,  and  wanted  fifty  cents  each.  He  said  the  law 
allowed  him  that  amount  and  he  must  have  it.  We 
told  him  that  we  made  a special  contract  with  a man 
to  carry  us  for  twenty-five  cents.  He  said  if  that 
was  the  case  to  present  the  man  who  agreed  to  carry 
us  for  that  price,  but  when  we  went  to  look  for  the 
man  we  could  not  find  him,  and  as  we  had  been  car- 
ried by  his  team,  the  most  of  us  paid  the  fifty  cents. 
This  being  the  first  swindle.  It  was  between  two 
and  three  o’clock  when  the  waiter  showed  us  to  bed. 
and  I,  for  one,  soon  lost  myself  in  the  arms  of  Mor- 
pheus, and  knew  nothing  more  until  the  breakfast 
bell  notified  me  that  it  was  morning.  In  the  mean- 
time our  foreman  and  two  or  three  others  had  risen 
and  had  gone  to  the  office  of  the  steamship  company 
for  our  tickets.  At  about  10  a.  m.  they  came  back 
with  them  and  the  information  that  we  could 
go  on  board  as  soon  as  we  choose.  So  accordingly 
we  called  for  our  bill,  and  judge  of  our  surprise  when 
we  were  told  that  it  was  a dollar  and  fifty  cents. 
Those  who  had  eaten  breakfast  paid,  but  those  who 
had  been  to  the  ticket  office  objected  because  they  had 
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not  ate  theirs.  The  landlord  said  it  had  been  there  for 
them,  and  it  was  not  his  fault  that  they  did  not  eat  it. 
One  of  our  company  swore  that  he  would  not  pay  the 
amount,  and  as  he  was  taking  his  trunk,  the  landlord 
took  hold  of  it  also,  but  one  push  from  our  friend 
sent  the  landlord  clear  across  the  bar-room,  landing 
him  on  his  broadside,  while  the  trunk  was  passed  out 
into  the  street  in  a hurry.  This  raised  quite  a 
rumpus,  and  so  our  boys  called  in  a policeman  to 
know  what  to  do,  but  he,  like  all  good  men  of  peace, 
recommended  that  we  compromise  the  matter.  So  all 
paid  the  price  asked,  except  our  wild  man,  and  he 
was  let  off  on  half  price,  though  one  of  the  company 
settled  the  bill  for  him,  as  he  was  too  much  angered 
to  do  anything  himself.  This  we  class  as  the  second 
swindle. 

We  went  from  here  on  board  the  steamship,  and 
found  everything  in  confusion.  We  are  unable  to 
draw  even  a faint  sketch  of  the  scene  that  we  there 
beheld.  There  were  on  board  about  fifteen  hundred 
passengers,  besides  the  ship's  crew.  The  number 
was  made  up  of  both  sexes,  some  large  aud  some 
small, of  several  nations  and  color.  There  were  at  least 
five  thousand  people  standing  on  the  wharf,  and  near- 
ly all  of  them  seemed  to  know  some  one  on  the  vessel. 
There  could  be  heard  the  wrangling  of  the  hack- 
drivers  who  wanted  more  fare  from  their  passengers 
than  the  law  would  allow,  the  cries  of  the  draymen  for 
the  owners  to  take  their  baggage,  the  police  ordering 
the  way  cleared  so  others  could  pass,  the  peanut  ven- 
ders offering  their  ware  for  sale,  and  above  all  could  be 
heard  the  voice  of  the  captain  saying,  “All  aboard.” 
Then  came  the  sad  scene  of  parting.  You  could  hear 
the  sad  farewell  from  the  father  and  mother  to  the 
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child,  the  sister  to  the  brother,  the  wife  to  the  htis- 
band,  the  fair  maiden  to  her  lover.  We  could  see  the 
faces  of  some  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  others  bathed 
in  tears,  as  if  in  parting  the  heart  was  broken.  We 
could  hear  the  words,  “God  bless  you,5'  “Write  soon,” 
“Don’t  forget  me,”  “Come  back  in  a year,”  “Remem- 
ber your  promise  to  me,  John,”  and  like  expressions; 
but  as  we  had  no  one  there  to  bid  us  adieu,  we  retired 
to  get  beyond  the  scene,  for  our  own  feelings  were  con- 
siderably wrought  up  by  this  time.  We  found  the 
place  allotted  to  us  for  a sleeping  place  was  rather  a 
comfortable  place,  though  not  hardly*  equal  to  our 
mother’s  bed  which  we  had  just  left.  We  could  now 
feel  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  and  knew  we  had  cast 
off  from  the  wharf  and  had  started  on  our  intended 
journey.  On  returning  to  the  deck  all  was  in  com- 
motion. We  had  just  got  fairly  out  into  the  stream 
and  was  heading  out  towards  the  sea.  We  had  a 
splendid  view  of  New  York  and  the  harbor,  and 
should  have  enjoyed  the  trip  out  from  the  City  had  it 
not  been  so  cold,  the  thermometer  being  then  about 
zero. 

Just  as  we  were  leaving  the  view  of  the  City,  we 
had  a call  to  supper,  this  being  our  first  meal  on  ship- 
board. We  could  find  no  particular  fault  with  our 
fare,  although  it  could  have  been  served  up  in  much 
better  style. 

After  we  had  partaken  of  as  much  as  we  thought 
nature  required,  and  had  taken  another  look  at  the 
surrounding  country,  we  retired  to  our  berth  to  regain 
the  sleep  we  had  been  deprived  of  for  the  last  two 
nights.  We  had  expected  from  the  nature  of  our  sur- 
roundings to  be  called  upon  by  Neptune,  or  some 
other  god  of  the  deep,  to  pay  our  tribute  to  him 
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because  we  had  dared  to  cross  the  briny  sea.  We 
did  not  rest  as  well  as  we  had  often  done  before  in 
our  father’s  house,  yet  we  had  no  particular  cause  to 
complain,  and  when  called  to  breakfast,  and  feeling 
no  repugnance  to  it,  we  ate  quite  heartily. 

When  we  gained  the  deck  of  our  good  sh^p,  a new 
scene  broke  to  our  view.  As  far  as  the  eye'  could  ex- 
tend, either  to  the  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  we 
could  see  nothing  but  the  firmament  above  and  the 
water  beneath,  both  seeming  to  come  together  at  the 
farthest  extention  of  the  vision,  seeming  like  a hollow 
half  globe  turned  over  a flat  surface  and  we  inclosed 
within.  As  we  had  never  been  entirely  out  of  sight 
of  land  before,  we  can  assure  you  that  peculiar  sen- 
sations came  over  us,  knowing  as  we  did  that  all 
between  us  and  a watery  grave,  was  the  material 
in  our  staunch  little  steam-ship,  and  that  we  had 
not  only  the  wind  and  waves  to  contend  with,  but 
also,  fire  and  steam  on  board  our  boat,  and  that 
any  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  crew  or  officers 
would  send  us  all  into  eternity  in  a very  few  moments. 
After  thinking  over  the  probabilities  of  soon  landing- 
in  the  other  world, our  first  thoughts  were  to  pray  to  the 
Heavenly  Father  for  his  benign  protection,  — this 
was  probably  forced  upon  us  through  our  early  in- 
structions, — and  then  we  began  to  reason  thus : 
Can  or  will  God  change  one  of  nature’s  laws,  even 
to  save  sixteen  hundred  souls?  If  he  can  and  will, 
was  I the  proper  person  to  ask  such  * favor?  Did 
not  the  “good  book”  sa}-,  “The  prayers  of  the  right- 
eous availeth  much,”  but  “The  wicked  shall  not 
live  out  half  their  daj^s?  If  that  was  true,  now 
would  be  a good  time  to  cut  us  off.  We  also  knew  that 
if  the  above  sayings  were  true  our  prayers  would 
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amount  to  nothing,  and  as  we  were  then  about  half 
as  old  as  we  ought  to  live,  we  stood  a pretty  good 
chance  to  be  called  home  to  render  our  account.  We 
staked  our  whole  hope  of  future  happiness  upon  this 
point:  That  with  the  experience  we  had  of  a prayer- 

answering  and  a law-changing  God,  we  could  not 
believe  that  any  such  being  could  exist,  and  if  we 
were  to  be  forever  punished  for  disbelieving  such  an 
improbable  story, we  should  be  obliged  to  take  whatever 
was  meted  out  to  us ; for  with  the  evidences  we  had 
received  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  believe  otherwise. 
Therefore,  our  case  was  settled  down  to  this:  Our 

prayer  would  not  amount  to  anything.  First.  We 
were  not  righteous  because  we  had  denied  the  essen- 
tial point,  or  saving  clause.  Second,  In  our  opinion 
there  was  no  prayer- answering  God.  Third,  We 
could  pray  to  none  because  we  could  conceive  of  no 
one  to  pray  to. 

This  being  our  settled  convictions  at  that  time,  we 
cast  no  further  thought  of  the  future,  than  this : If 

we  had  a continued  existence  it  was  by  virtue  of  a law, 
and  we  could  not  change  that  law.  The  question 
that  next  arose  was,  if  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  our 
coming  into  this  form  of  life,  will  we  have  anything 
to  do  with  our  departure,  or  our  entrance  into  the 
next  world?  Our  answer  was  in  the  negative,  and 
although  seemingly  we  were  free,  yet  we  found  in  our 
own  case,  in  regard  to  believing  the  church  dogmas, 
we  were  not  free,  or  in  other  words, we  could  not  believe 
without  proof,  and  not  receiving  such  proof,  we  were 
skeptical  of  what  we  had  tried  to  believe  for  years. 

The  first  day  or  two  passed  off  very  quietly.  As  it 
was  very  cold  when  we  left  the  harbor,  and  as  nearly 
all  had  left  some  near  or  dear  friend  behind,  it  would 
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take  some  time  for  suck  a promiscuous  crowd  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  each  other.  After  the  second 
day  we  had  gone  far  enough  south  to  find  a more  con- 
genial temperature,  but  the  rolling  of  the  vessel 
brought  on  sea-sickness  with  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  passengers.  We  were  not  sick,  but  almost  wisfl 
we  had  been,  so  that  we  could  have  been  in  perfect 
ipimpatky  with  them ; for  it  gave  us  nearly  as  much 
pain  to  see  them  suffer  and  not  be  able  to  alleviate 
them  as  it  would  to  have  suffered  with  them.  In  two 
or  three  days  the  most  of  them  so  far  recovered  that 
they  could  enjoy  a meal  at  the  table,  and  were  able  to 
h old  it  upon  their  stomachs  afterwards. 

The  principle  amusements  among  the  passengers 
were  games  of  different  kinds,  a little  music,  and  some 
dancing.  We  had  a Scotch  piper  on  board  who  gave 
us  music  upon  the  famous  bag-pipe.  This  to  us  at 
first  was  quite  pleasing,  but  as  he  played  half  an 
hour  each  day,  it  soon  became  an  old  story,  and  from 
a vote  of  the  crowd  he  discontinued  it  altogether. 
Next  we  had  a violinist  who  discoursed  splendid 
music.  He  was  not  only  allowed  to  play,  but  was 
paid  something  for  so  doing.  After  once  or  twice 
playing,  we  were  given  permission  to  dance  one  hour 
each  evening  with  the  exceptions  of  Sunday.  Some- 
times the  waltz  was  indulged  in,  at  other  times  the 
quadrille.  We  had  not  at  that  time  learned  to  “tip 
the  light,  fantastic  toe,”  and  all  we  could  do  was  to 
look  on  and  wish  that  we  could  dance,  too.  The 
game  ot  checkers  was  popular  with  many,  and  every 
bit  of  paste-board  that  would  measure  six  inches 
square  was  pressed  into  service.  We  possessed  some 
skill  in  that  game  and  was  no  mean  adversary  to  en- 
counter. Cards  was  a favorite  game  with  those  from 
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York  State  and  farther  west,  though  there  were  very 
few  who  cared  to  risk  much  money  on  their  skill,  save 
two  or  three  professional  gamblers.  They  tried  to 
get  others  to  stake  tnoney  on  monte  or  bet  ou  poker, 
but  the  scarcity  of  the  article  among  the  most  of  us 
probably  kept  many  from  gambling.  As  we  became 
acquainted  with  our  mixed  company,  we  found  nearly 
all  of  them  good  steady  men,  nine-tenths  of  them  be- 
ing men  of  families  who  were  going  to  the  land  of 
gold  to  earn  money  to  pay  for  a farm,  to  build  a house1 
or  to  educate  a family.  This  being  the  class  of  peo- 
ple we  had  on  board,  we  should,  of  course,  all  be  in 
harmony.  We  had  no  disagreement  among  the 
passengers  and  but  few  with  the  officers;  We  were 
badly  crowded  and  when  we  arrived  in  the  southern 
latitudes  the  thermometer  would  stand  100  degrees  in 
the  coolest  place  we  could  find  on  ship-board,  yet  we 
thought  of  others  as  well  as  ourselves,  aud  tried  to 
“do  by  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  by  us.” 

On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  out  we  saw  some  of  the 
Bahama  groop  and  still  farther  on  we  saw  some  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  ninth  day,  early  in  the 
morning,  we  made  the  mouth  of  Chagres  River  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.-  When  the  word  was  given 
that  land  was  “made”  every  one  on  board  who  could 
get  on  deck,  hastened  there  to  see  the  long-looked  for 
place.  As  all  had  unconsciously  gone  to  the  lea  side, 
— that  being  nearest  land, — and  as  the  vessel  was 
quite  light,  and  the  passengers  being  all  on  deck,  it 
made  her  top  heavy,  and  with  a heavy  sea  and 
wind,  we  came  near  rolling  the  vessel  over;  but  by 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  officers  all  was  made 
safe  by  drawing  a line  a short  distance  back  from  the 
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leaward  side  and  causing  the  people  to  stand  on  the 
windward  side  of  her. 

We  had  no  bad  luck  in  coming  to  anchor,  which  we 
did  about  8 o’clock  a.  m.,  one  mile  from  shore.  At 
this  time  each  one  had  to  pay  for  getting  ashore. 
We  engaged  a man  to  take  fourteen  of  us  to  the 
shore  for  a dollar  apiece.  We  landed  on  a sand 
beach,  and  by  making  around  a point,  we  came  into 
still  water,  being  the  Chagres  River,  which  is  not 
more  than  an  eighth  of  a mile  wide,  though  it  is 
said  the  water  is  very  deep  and  is  of  a dark  greenish 
color. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  country  is  so  entirely 
different  from  the  United  States  that  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  give  your  readers  anything  like  a good 
description,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  north  or  west 
that  we  can  take  for  a comparison.  The  land  near 
Chagres  bordering  on  the  Carribean  Sea  is  quite 
low,  and  where  not  well  cultivated  is  covered 
with  timber  of  different  kinds.  We  are  unable  to 
give  the  names  of  many  of  them  as  nearly  all  were 
new  species  to  us.  The  orange,  lemon,  cocoanut, 
palm,  lingum-vita,  and  mahogany.  There  are  quite 
a variety  of  palm  trees  and  reeds,  which  are  very 
valuable  to  the  natives.  The  reeds  furnish  poles 
answering  their  purpose  in  building  the  same  as  tim- 
ber and  joist  do  for  us,  and  the  palm  leaves  are  used 
in  the  place  of  siding  and  shingles.  The  buildings, 
at  the  time  we  are  writing, were  all  built  similar, but  of 
different  sizes.  The  principle  style  was  to  put  four 
posts  in  the  ground  about  sixteen  feet  apart  for  cor- 
ners, and  half  way  between  another  for  the  plates  to 
rest  on  in  the  center,  the  two  on  the  ends  are  allowed 
to  run  up  about  five  feet  higher  than  the  corners  tc 
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receive  the  ridge  pole.  Then  the  roof  is'covered  with 
palm  leaves  similar  to  our  style  of  using  shingles, 
though  they  are  much  larger,  sometimes  a whole  side 
of  a roof  is  made  from  less  than  a half  dozen  leaves. 

The  height  of  those  buildings  are  usually  from 
eight  to  ten  feet.  The  sides  and  ends  from  the  roof 
are  made  from  leaves  sewed  together  so  as  to  form 
the  whole  side  or  end,  and  is  hung  at  the  top,  and  in 
fair  weather  the  lower  end  is  raised  up  which  adds 
about  another  twenty  feet  each  way  to  the  building. 
There  are  no  chimneys  to  those  habitations,  as  the 
weather  is  always  warm,  and  are  not  needed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  fires  for  warmth,  but  for  cooking  a 
fire  is  made  outside  in  dry  weather.  Those  who  are 
civilized  enough  to  use  stoves,  a hole  is  made  through 
some  part  of  the  house  for  the  pipe. 

We  are  unable  to  tell  what  the  people  live  on  as 
their  common  diet,  unless  it  is  the  fruits  which  grow 
abundantly  and  almost  spontaneously.  We  saw  a 
very  few  cattle,  a few  goats,  • and  some  hogs,  or  an- 
imals they  called  hogs.  They  looked  to  us  more  like 
wolves  than  hogs,  with  their  gaunt  bodies  and  long 
slim  legs.  They  seemed  to  be  quite  wild  and  think 
they  must  be  a . species  of  the  wild  hog,  though  not 
wild  like  the  deer.  There  are  fowls  of  the  hen  kind, 
kept  by  the  natives,  and  we  tried  some  of  their  eggs 
which  we  pronounced  good.  The  cocoanut  is  used 
largely  as  an  article  of  diet.  We  could  eat  but  little, 
though  the  natives  would  eat  them  as  we  do  bread. 
Their  sole  cultivation  seemed  to  consist  of  a small 
piece  of  land  not  more  than  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  an  acre  to  a farm.  On  this  plot  would  be  a 
few  cocoanut  trees,  orange,  lemon,  lime,  and  a tree 
that  grows  something  that  looks  like  a melon,  which 
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is  used  for  food,  and  also  a few  vegetables  may  be 
seen  among  other  things. 

The  natives  are  dark  colored,  nearly  as  black  as  ne- 
groes, but  have  straight  hair.  They  are  of  medium 
size, though  we  saw  some  quite  large  and  others  small. 
The  men  are  generally  slim,  and  the  women  quite 
thick  set  and  very  large  in  stature  as  well  as  fleshy. 
Generally  we  judge  them  to  be  quiet,  and  we  may  say 
lazy,  but  when  aroused  would  not  object  to  sticking  a 
knife  into  one  whom  they  thought  had  wronged  them. 
After  we  had  taken  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  place  and 
its  surroundings,  the  next  thing  was  to  get  up  the 
Chagres  river,  a supposed  distance  of  some  sixty 
miles.  After  considerable  bartering,  the  man  who 
took  us  from  the  ship  agreed  to  take  the  fourteen  up 
the  river  to  a place  called  Gorgona  for  the  sum  of 
,$100  which  offer  was  accepted  by  us,  and  in  about 
one  hour  from  the  time  we  landed  on  shore  we  started 
up  this  singularly  constructed  river.  Our  boat  was 
about  twenty-five  feet  long  by,  perhaps,  six  feet  wide 
with  a flat  bottom.  The  boat  had  four  oars  and  four 
sitting  poles  about  twenty  feet  long.  Where  the  river 
had  but  little  current  the  oars  were  used,  but  as 
we  went  up  the  river  there  was  so  strong  a flow 
of  water  against  us  that  we  were  obliged  to  abandon 
the  oars  and  use  the  poles.  There  were  walks  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  boat,  and  one  man  on  each  side 
goes  forward  and  places  his  pole  on  the  side  of  the 
boat  to  the  bottom  of  the  river  leaning  up  stream, 
then  bearing  heavil}'  upon  the  pole,  he  walks  to  the 
back  end,  thereby  forcing  the  boat  up  stream,  and 
just  before  he  removes  his  pole  the  second  man  steps 
forward  and  places  his  pole  in  the  same  position  that 
the  first  had  done,  and  goes  through  the  same  push- 
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ing  movement  and  continues  at  his  work  alternately. 
If  one  of  the  men  on  either  side  should  loose  a hold 
on  the  bottom,  the  boat  would  almost  instantly  swing 
around  and  start  on  a downward  course  until  arrest- 
ed by  the  others.  On  some  of  the  ripples  we  had  to 
get  out  and  help  pull  our  craft  over  it.  At  these  places 
the  water  would  not  be  over  about  two  feet  deep. 

The  scenery  bordering  on  this  river  is  picturesque 
in  the  extreme.  No  pen  we  think  could  portray  its 
varied  beauty.  Imagine  a stream  of  water  from  one 
hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  in  width  with  a serpen- 
tine course  that  the  eye  could  never  see  at  one  glance 
beyond  a hundred  yards,  with  hills  or  mount- 
ains on  one  or  both  sides  which  seem  to  reach 
almost  to  the  very  clouds.  The  side  of  those  hills 
and  mountains  bordering  on  the  river,  are  covered 
with  trees  and  wild  flowers  of  a hundred  different 
kinds,  whose  branches  and  flowers  were  even  kissing 
the  water  of  this  meandering  stream.  On  the  branches 
of  some  old  ancient  tree  that  time  had  leveled  to 
the  water’s  edge  could  be  seen  scores  of  turtles  and 
aligators  which  abound  there  in  such  great  numbers. 
In  the  branches  of  those  gigantic  cypresses,  mahog-- 
any,  and  palm,  or  cocoanut  trees,  could  be  seen  birds 
of  a hundred  different  names  whose  plumage  as  the 
bright  rays  of  a southern  sun  fell  upon  them  seemed 
to  rival  art  in  tint.  There  were  dozens  of  monkeys  of 
all  sizes  and  color  springing  from  tree  to  tree,  hiding 
behind  this  limb  and  than  appearing  upon  that;  also 
parrots  and  mocking  birds,  with  their  unceasing 
chatter;  lizzards  and  snakes  with  their  slimy  looking 
bodies  creeping  around  or  hanging  from  some  branch, 
and  if  by  nature's  formation  there  happened  to  be  a 
low  marsh  bordering  on  this  sheet  of  water,  there 
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at  Ckagres.  From  wliat  we  saw  we  were  convinced 
that  the  pigs,  goats,  and  natives  all  enjoyed  one  com- 
mon bed. 

For  a population  here  we  saw  the  Jamaica  Negro, 
the  “natives,”  the  Mexican,  the  Spaniard,  and  half- 
breeds.  On  our  arrival  here  our  first  business  was  to 
find  some  one  to  transfer  our  baggage  from  this  point 
to  Panama,  a distant  of  twenty-two  miles.  After  some 
trouble  we  found  a native  who  agreed  to  take  our 
trunks  across  for  ten  cents  a pound.  We  all  thought 
it  was  too  much,  but  as  that  was  his  lowest  price,  and 
we  could  not  get  it  done  for  any  less,  we  gave  him  the 
job.  As  we  could  not  start  until  the  next  morning, 
and  seeing  we  gave  him  so  large  a job,  he  let  us  occu- 
py his  tent,  a building  about  twelve  feet  square,  for 
the  night.  There  being  fourteen  of  us,  we  found  it 
pretty  dose  quarters  before  morning.  I do  not  think 
any  of  us  slept  much  that  night.  It  was  reported  that 
the  tarantula  and  chigoe  were  plenty  in  that 
section  as  well  as  poisonous  reptiles.  With  those 
thoughts  uppermost  in  our  minds,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
we  did  not  rest  well.  In  the  morning  we  found  all 
had  passed  through  the  night  safely,  and  were  ready 
at  six  o'clock,  a.  m.  to  commence  our  march  across  to 
Panama.  The  first  five  milfes  we  passed  over  with 
ease,  although  the  path  was  verjT  uneven.  At  about 
this  time  our  ears  were  saluted  with  distant  thunder, 
and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  us  to  write  about  it,  the 
rain  was  upon  us.  We  thought  we  had  seen  it  rain 
many  times  before,  but  we  were  compelled  to  confess 
that  we  had  never  seen  anything  like  this.  It  seem- 
ed (if  such  a thing  could  be)  that  the  windows  of  the 
heavens  were  opened,  for  in  less  than  a moment  of 
time  we  were  as  wet  as  we  could  have  been  had  we 
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stood  under  a discharge  pipe  a foot  in  diameter.  In 
five  minutes’  time  the  ravines  and  creeks  which  were 
dry  before  the  rain,  were  impassible  save  by  fording, 
which  in  some  instances  was  dangerous.  This  made 
it  more  laborious.  The  land  being  composed  largely 
of  clay  and  with  the  late  rain,  it  became,  in  many 
places,  difficult  to  keep  our  footing. 

On  the  route  are  many  beautiful  scenes,  and  had  we 
been  on  a visiting  tour,  we  should  here  introduce  a 
description  of  a stand  called  the  half-way  house. 
We  had  separated  into  small  companies  of  twos  or 
fours,  as  some  could  walk  faster  than  others,  and 
as  we  arrived  at  this  point,  we  stopped  until  all  came 
up.  After  partaking  of  some  refreshments, we  contin- 
ued our  journey.  We  were  now  on  the  summit  of  the 
dividing  ridge.  For  the  last  mile  it  had  been  a labo- 
riogs  work  to  gain  our  present  position.  To  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  this  trip  we  will  say  at 
the  time  we  write,  there  was  nothing  but  a trail,  that 
is,  a path  for  saddle  horses  or  men  to  follow.  And  in 
climbing  the  dividing  ridge,  the  trail  was  a'  path  not 
more  than  two  feet  wide,  cut  or  dug  by  the  feet  of 
horses  or  mules  in  the  side  of  the  hills  or  mountains. 

The  course  being  along  the  side  and  of  as  sharp  an 
ascent  as  a mule  could  climb  with  about  two  hundred 
pounds  securely  fastened  upon  his  back,  the  track 
in  many  places  being  worned  down  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet.  Since  we  have  made  the  trip,  the 
thought  often  occurred  to  us,  why  some  company  had 
not  been  organized  to  grade  a good  wagon  road 
through  and  put  plenty  of  teams  to  carry  passengers 
and  baggage  through  in  three  or  four  hours  for  one- 
fourth  of  what  they  were  then  charging.  It  was 
probably  on  account  of  the  “shiftlessness”  of  the 
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“natives”  and  nnhealthiness  of  the  country.  In  our 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  a road  when  labor  can  be 
obtained  at  two  dollars  per  day,  we  thought  one  thou- 
sand dollars  per  mile  would  cover  the  cost  without 
the  bridging,  which  -would  not  be  essential.  But  when 
we  think  those  old  Spanish  countries  are  not  like  our 
laud  of  the  “free,”  nor  do  thejr  have’a  common  father 
“Samuel”  to  donate  a hundred  million  acres  of  land 
for  every  internal  improvement  that  is  made  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  did  not  know  why  this  or 
that  thing  was  not  done  just  as  we  would  do  it,  if  we 
had  the  management  of  the  whole  public  affairs. 

In  our  course  down  the  mountain,  when  ever  we 
could  get  an  open  space,  we  could  see  the  far  off 
Pacific,  seeming  to  be  in  quiet  rest.  After  we  had  de- 
cended  to  a nearer  level  with  the  surrounding  country 
we  could  see  a change  in  the  land.  The  hills  were 
not  as  abrupt,  and  as  we  arrived  nearer  the  coast,  we 
found  the  surface  still  more  even  and  a greater  por- 
tion of  it  under  cultivation,  though  about  the  same 
products,  but  more  abundant.  When  we  had  arrived 
within  about  five  miles  of  Panama,  we  came  to  the 
Panama  river  a small  mountain  stream  that  headed 
far  up  near  the  center  of  the  divide,  and  takes  a turn 
off  to  the  south  coming  within  about  three  miles  of 
the  city.  At  this  point  a great  portion  of  the  wash- 
ing for  the  city  is  done.  The  river  is  perhaps  a 
fourth  of  a mile  wide  and  the  water  a foot  deep  at 
this  place  with  considerable  fall..  The  native  washers 
are  all  women,  and  they  congregate  here  by  the  hun- 
dred. The  clothes,  when  much  soiled,  are  either  tram- 
pled with  the  feet,  or  taken  in  the  hands  and  whipped 
upon  the  rocks  in  the  stream.  It  is  from  near  this 
point  that  the  watei  is  taken  to  supply  the  city. 
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At  the  time  we  write,  we  are  quite  certain  that  the 
water  used  for  drinking  by  the  whole  city  was  either 
packed  upon  jacks,  mules,  or  carried  upon  the  heads 
of  natives.  From  this  point  to  the  city  walls  are 
scattered  along,  now  and  then,  a habitation  occupied 
by  the  owner  and  his  family.  We  did  not  learn 
whether  the  occupants  of  those  little  farms,  were  really 
1 he  owners  of  the  soil,  or  the  land  owned  by  the 
government  or  capitalists, and  they  renters.  But  as  we 
neared  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  we  could  see  a great 
difference  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  crops. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  -market  place,  a square  just 
outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  we  found  thousands  of 
Americans  already  there.  There  having  been  one 
steamship  lost  on  the  Pacific  side,  it  had  caused  a 
detention  of  two  ship  loads  of  passengers  besides  ours, 
making  between  four  thousand  and  five  thousand  per- 
sons in  the  city  waiting  to  get  passage  on  to  Califor- 
nia. Our  first  business  on  arriving,  which  was  about 
four  o’clock,  p.  m.,  was  to  find  a place  where  we  could 
get  board  while  in  the  citjc  After  looking  around,  we 
found  all  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses  were  full, but 
could  get  meals  at  a restaurant  on  the  Square,  and, 
finally,  found  a room,  twelve  by  fourteen  feet,  on  the 
second  floor  of  a building  near  by  at  the  moderate 
sum  of  two  dollars  per  day.  We  engaged  it  for  as 
long  a time  as  we  needed  it,  thinking  to  change  if  we 
could  do  better.  As  soon  as  our  baggage  arrived,  we 
packed  it  across  one  side  of  the  room,  narrowing  it 
about  eighteen  inches,  then  the  fourteen  of  us  could 
lie  down  on  the  floor  by  placing  our  heads  on  the  out- 
side and  letting  our  feet  lap  by  in  the  center.  It  was 
pretty  warm  in  the  forepart  of  the  night,  and  to  obvi- 
ate this  we  use  to  sit  up  pretty  late,  as  the  latter  part 
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of  the  night  ivas  always  the  coolest.  In  the  morning, 
after  our  first  night  here,  we  looked  around  and  found 
at  one  of  the  eating  stands  in  the  Market  Square, 
where  we  could  get  a pretty  good  meal  for  about  thirty 
cents  which  place  we  patronized  most  of  the  time 
while  there. 

The  city  is  situated  on  a high  point  of  land  extend- 
ing pretty  well  into  the  sea.  We  should  say  that 
over  three-fourths  of  the  city  proper  is  surrounded  by 
water,  and  the  balance  of  the  distance  is  fenced  in 
with  a wall  made  of  stone,  some  sixteen  to  twenty 
feet  high  and  eight  feet  thick.  Outside  of  this  wall 
there  is  a moat  or  ditch  deep  enough  so  that  at  high 
tide  there  will  be  ten  to  fifteen  feet  of  water  in  it.  This 
we  learned  was  to  protect  themselves  from  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  and  the  bands  of  bandits  that  in  early 
days  use  to  rove  through  the  country;  also  to  protect 
their  city  from  other  nations  either  by  land  or  water, 
as  it  was. when  first  built  (after  the  destruction  of  the 
old  city)  one  of  the  best  fortified  cities  on  the  Pacific- 
coast.  We  examined  the  fort,  situated  inside  the 
walls  on  a high  point  nearty  a hundred  feet  above 
the  surrounding  countiy,  and  must  sajr  they  had 
some  of  the  finest  guns  we  had  ever  seen  at  that 
time.  It  was  said  our  government  offered  their  weight 
in  silver  for  two  of  them.  We  learned  the  composi- 
tion of  which  they  were  composed  was  over  half  sil- 
ver. The  soldiers  and  police  of  the  city  were  all 
blacks,  and  we  thought  a hard  looking  set  of  men, 
though  it  was  quiet,  and  but  very  few  arrests  made 
while  we  were  there.  The  buildings  inside  the  walls 
were  all  made  of  stone,  brick,  and  tile,  that  is  the 
sides  were  made  of  stone  or  brick,  and  the  roof  of  tile, 
which  are  made  of  half  an  eight  inch  circle,  and  about 
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sixteen  inches  long.  They  are  laid  similar  ta  shin- 
gles. onty  two  are  laid  about  four  inches  apart  with 
the  concave  side  up  and  then  one  put  over  the  crack 
with  the  concave  side  down,  each  course  lappiDg 
about  one  inch.  It  makes  a tight  roof  and  one  that 
will  last,  it  is  said,  a thousand  years. 

Many  of  the  buildings  outside  of  the  walls  are 
made  of  wood,  some  of  palm  leaves,  but  all  substan- 
tial houses  have  this  tile  roof,  and  but  very  few,  if 
any  inside  or  outside  of  the  wall,  over  two  stories,  and 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  them  one  story  of  about 
twelve  feet  to  the  eaves, the  most  of  them  being  painted 
white,  we  should  judge,  with  lime.  It  seems  that 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  business  on  the  market 
grounds  was  done  by  the  women,  and  what  part  the 
men  do  in  the  crop  raising,  we  were  unable  to  tell  as 
the  most  work  we  saw  them  do  was  in  the  capacity  of 
porters  and  pack  train  drivers.  Although  on  the 
shore  we  found  many  men  in  the  boats  which  come  in 
with  fruits,  yet  the  women  seemed  to  do  the  greater 
part  of  the  work.  The  boats  or  canoes  used  here  are 
made  of  large  logs.  We  saw  some  nearly  one  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  the  tree  from  •which  they  were 
made  must  have  been  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  said  they  hew  off  the  outside  to  the  shape  they 
wish  it  and  then  burn  out  the  inside,  so  that  the  shell 
will  not  be  more  than  two  inches  thick.  They  use 
oars  to  propel  them,  and  bring  from  across  the  bay 
almost  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruit.  We  should  like  to 
have  crossed  the  bay  and  seen  to  what  an  extent  they 
cultivated  the  different  kinds,  and  also  their  mode  of 
handling,  but  not  knowing  how  long  we  should  be 
obliged  to  remain,  we  could  not  go  away  even  for  one 
whole  day,  but' judge  from  the  amount  brought  in  at 
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that  point  there  must  be  an  extensive  business  clone 
in  the  eocoanut  and  orange  growing.  They  are  veiy 
large,  fine,  and  cheap.  A five  cent  piece  would  pur- 
chase a dozen  excellent  oranges,  or  ^ half  dozen 
cocoanuts. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  city  thejr  haAre  a fine  sand 
beach  for  miles,  it  being  protected  by  the  high  land, 
upon  which  the  city  stands,  on  one  side,  and  numer- 
ous islands  on  the  other  side.  It  causes  the  water  to 
be  usually  very  smooth,  and  is  the  point  where  the 
large  fleet  of  canoes  are  moored.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  city  there  is  a rock-bound  coast.  "When  the  tide 
is  flood  or  high  the  shore  looks  smooth,  but  when  low 
(for  the  tide  rises  o\rer  twenty  feet  at  this  point)  it  is 
one  continuous  bed  of  rocks  for  a mile  out  to  sea.  On 
account  of  these  rocks  and  the  shallowness  of  the  bay, 
the  steamships  have  to  lay  off  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  city,  and  the  passengers  were  carried  each  wa}T,  at 
the  time  we  write,  in  small  boats  at  a cost  to 
each  passenger  of  one  dollar,  but  later  the  Company 
used  a large  barge, and  towed  it  each  way  with  a steam 
tug,  which  makes  it  much  more  convenient  and  safe. 
The  religion  of  the  country  is  Roman  Catholic, 
mixed,  probably,  with  some  of  the  old  rites  and  cere- 
monies that  haire  been  handed  down  from  their  fore- 
fathers, and  which  were  practiced  among  them  before 
the  Catholic  religion  had  obtained  a foothold.  While 
detained  here  we  saw  many  torchlight  processions, and 
of  but  a few  could  we  gain  an  explanation. 

We  will  give  you  a funeral  scene  that  struck 
us  at  the  time  as  being  in  part  unchristian  like.  The 
body  being  that  of  a child  was  carried  by  four  negroes 
Avho  were  dressed  in  white  shirts,  pants, and  bare  feet, 
upon  a bier  trimmed  up  nicely  and  beautifully  decked 
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in  rare  flowers.  The  procession  was  formed  two  by 
two,  all  being  on  foot.  In  the  lead  were  two  priests, 
then  a band  of  music  of  about  six  or  eight  persons  all 
playing  the  best  we  supposed  they  could.  Next  came 
the  bier,  then  the  Mends,  we  thought,  as  they  were 
weeping,  then  all  who  wished  to  go  to  the  tomb  where 
they  interred  their  deceased.  The  procession  num- 
bered about  two  hundred  persons.  The  distance  was 
about  two  miles  from  the  market  place,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  We  found 
on  our  arrival  that  the  burying  ground  was  inclosed 
by  a wall  some  ten  feet  high  and  ten  feet  thick,  the 
area  of  the  inclosed  occupied,  probably,  two  or  three 
acres.  There  were  in  the  wall  holes  about  two 
feet  square,  and  as  close  together  as  they  could 
be  made,  and  have  a thin  brick  partition  be- 
tween them.  Some  seemed  to  be  walled  up, 
while  others  were  opened.  These  pigeon  holes,  we 
learned,  were  owned  by  the  wealthy,  and  as  fast  as 
they  received  their  occupants  they  were  sealed  up. 
But  the  one  we  went  to  see  interred  did  not  belong  to 
the  class  that  would  entitle  it  to  be  placed  in  the 
wall,  for  they  had  a hole  dug  in  the  ground  not  over 
three  feet  deep  to  receive  its  body. 

On  arriving  at  the  tomb  the  procession  marched  up 
to  the  side  of  the  grave,  and  the  band  stopped  play- 
ing, and  the  child,  a little  girl  about  three  years  of 
age,  was  taken  from  the  bier  ( the  basket  part  of  it 
being  formed  of  fine  reeds  similar  to  some  of  our 
cradles)  and  laid  in  the  hole.  They  use  no  box  or 
coffin  in  this  country.  After  the  priest  had  said  some- 
thing, which  we  were  not  able  to  understand,  the 
procession  moved  off.  Then  came  the  finishing  up  of 
the  job.  There  were  six  of  the  natives  left  and  four 
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of  us.  These  fiends  stood  as  solemn  as  statues  until 
the  procession  was  outside  the  inclosure,  when  one 
dropped  upon  his  knees  and  reached  down  into  the 
grave  and  pulled  the  form  out,  and  each  native  pres- 
ent grabbed  hold  of  some  part  of  the  clothing,  which 
was  of  silk  and  fine  linen,  tore  it  off  until  they  had 
entirely  disrobed  the  form,  each  one  stuffing  what  he 
obtained  into  his  pockets,  after  which  the}^  threw  the 
child  into  the  hole  as  we  would  a dead  cat,  and  four 
of  them  dug  the  dirt  into  the  grave  while  the  other 
two  trampled  it  down.  We  could  not  learn  what  were 
the  reasons  for  such  treatment  of  the  dead.  We  first 
thought  it  was  for  the  gain,  the  clothing  being  all 
made  of  rich  material;  but  on  second  thought  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  costume,  after 
being  torn  into  shreds,  would  not  be  worth  twenty-five 
cents,  and  that  being  divided  among  the  six  it  would 
be  so  little  it  could  not  be  the  real  money  value  they 
were  after,  but  relicts,  that  they  would  sometime 
in  the  future  sell  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased  for 
much  more  than  their  real  worth. 

We  asked  how  so  small  a burying  place  could  ac- 
commodate so  large  a city,  and  was  told  that  in  this 
section  it  took  but  a few  3’ears  with  their  style  of 
burial  for  all  to  return  back  to.  Mother  Earth,  and  if 
any  bones  were  found  in  excavating  they  were  laid 
over  for  another  term  of  j’ears  which  would  be  sure 
to  work  out  the  desired  result.  We  retired  from  this 
place  with  our  thoughts  fully  occupied.  We  had 
seen  a funeral  in  a country  where  the  Catholic  religion 
had  complete  sway,  and  had  had  for  several  hundred 
years.  We  could  find  no  fault  with  the  pomp  and 
display,  but  that  part  pertaining  to  the  last  rites  of 
the  dead  we  were  trying  to  hunt  a solution.  It  their 
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religion  did  not  recognize  such  transactions  we 
thought  it  would  hot  be  practiced,  as  all  was  done  in 
broad  day  light,  and  was,  undoubtedly,  known  by  the 
the  church  authorities,  if  not  by  the  friends. 

We  were  quite  pleased  while  in  the  city  about  a dif- 
ference that  sprung  up  between  our  native  baggage 
master  and  one  of  the  passengers.  The  master  had 
failed  to  produce  a trunk  belonging  to  one  of  his  pat- 
rons, and  in  the  controversy  the  passenger  had  called 
the  native  a condemned  “nigger.”  This  was  too 
strong  a dose  for  the  native,  who  claimed  that  his 
mother  was  a free  woman,  and,  therefore,  he  was  not 
a nigger,  and  insisted  that  the  word  should  be  re- 
called or  there  would  be  blood  spilt.  Our  passenger 
was  as  spunky  as  need  could  be  and  retused  to  re- 
call anything  until  his  trunk  was  found,  and  if  found 
and  delivered  to  him  within  forty-eight  hours  he 
would  recall  his  harsh  language,  and  though  with 
some  blustering,  the . native  finally  agreed  to  the 
proposition,  and  before  the  second  day  had  closed  the 
trunk  was  produced,  the  retraction  made,  and  all 
parties  satisfied. 

In  the  intervening  time  two  steamships  had  arrived 
from  San  Francisco  and  had  taken  over  three  thous- 
and people  from  Panama,  but  as  there  were  two  loads 
waiting  when  we  arrived,  of  course  we  had  to  wait  for 
our  turn  which  came  on  our  thirteenth  day  on  the 
Isthmus.  The  vessel  hove  in  sight  about  noon,  and 
all  was  bustle  among  the  passengers.  Our  company 
gave  up  the  room  we  had  been  occupying  and  moved 
our  baggage  down  near  the  shore  where  we  were  to 
embark  on  the  small  boats  for  the  steamer,  a distance 
of  about  two  miles ; but  we  were  not  allowed  to  go  on 
to  the  vessel  until  the  passengers,  mail,  and  express 
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had  been  removed  to  the  shore,  and  before  that  was 
accomplished  it  was  nearly  night.  Then  word  came 
from  the  steamer  that  no  one  would  be  allowed  to  go 
on  board  before  morning.  This  placed  us  in  a 
peculiar  position.  We  were  on  the  shore  with  our 
stack  ot  trunks  and  night  was  coming  on  while  we 
had  no  shelter,  and  knew  none  could  be  obtained  ex- 
cept out  in  in  the  suburbs  near  where  we  had  just 
moved  from.  We  took  a vote  as  to  what  we  should  do 
and  concluded  to  move  inside  the  walls,  near  where 
tjie  fort  was  located,  a distance  of  about  one-fourth 
of  a mile,  and  camp  for  the  night  in  the  open  air. 
•After  arriving  on  .the  ground  selected  for  the  purpose, 
we  laid  our  trunks  around  on  three  sides  of  a square, 
and  spread  our  blankets  on  the  ground  for  a bed. 
We  appointed  two  of  our  number  to  stand  guard  until 
one  o’clock  a.  m.,  and  then  two  others  were  to  get  up 
and  take  their  places.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  writer 
to  be  one  of  the  number  to  stand  from  one  until  morn- 
ing. We  remember  when  lying  down,  of  feeling 
peculiarly  lonesome,  and  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  we  became  unconscious.  Iu  placing  our  mind 
upon  that  particular  night,  a scene  presents  itself  to 
us  in  the  form  of  a dream.  Fojr  a moment  we  were 
back  to  the  old  homestead.  We  saw  our  father,  moth- 
er, brothers,  sisters,  and  old  friends,  all  seemed  hap- 
py, save  when  they  thought  of  the  one  absent,  and 
just  as  we  were  looking  for  some  particular  one  among 
old  friends,  we  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  after  one  o’clock,  and  that  we  were 
wanted  to  stand  watchman  the  balance  of  the  night. 
As  soon  as  we  realized  where  we  were,  we  crawled 
out  from  under  our  blankets  and  found  it  raining  and 
so  dark  that  it  seemed  that  it  could  almost  be  cut 
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in  pieces.  As  we  could  see  nothing  at  all,  we  sat 
down  on  the  trunks  and  waited  for  day-light.  Having 
been  awakened  from  deep  sleep,  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore wo  could  fight  off  th?,  drowsiness  that  was  upon 
us.  As  we  two  sat  a little  apart  on  the  same  side, 
and  were  silent,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  awake;  and 
wo  think  that  perhaps  wre  were  nearly  asleep,  when 
we  felt  the  trunk  next  th  us  moving.  This  brought 
us  to  ourself  immediately,  and  we  moved  our  foot  so 
as  to  stop  its  being  pulled  out  of  the  line,  and  as  they 
were  put  close  together  they  had  to  be  taken  out  near- 
ly parallel  in  order  to  be  removed.  We  could  fee  l 
the  tugging  and  made  up  our  mind  that  we  had  a 
scamp  some  where  near.  We  moved  to  the  next 
trunk,  and  taking  a match  from  our  pbeket  and  find- 
ing a dry  place  we  lighted  it,  and  lo!  on  the  ground 
not  ten  feet  from  us  was  one  of  those  black  imps 
pulling  at  one  of  our  trunks.  So  quietly  was  he  do- 
ing it  that  had  we  been  a little  farther  away  he  would 
have  taken  the  trunk  and  none  of  us  would  have 
known  where  it  went  to;  and  probably,  if  we  had  not 
kept  watch,  one-half  of  our  baggage  would  have  been 
taken  away  that-  night.  As  soon  as  the  light  was 
sprung  upon  him,  he  jumped  to  his  feet  and  ran  away. 
The  little  affair  awakened  two  or  three  who  volun- 
teered to  stand  watch  the  balance  of  the  night,  and 
we  were  allowed  to  sleep  a couple  of  hours. 

About  8 o'clock  in  the  morning  we  had  orders  from 
the  ship  to  come  on  board.  If  one  had  not  been  par- 
ticularly interested,  it  would  have  been  amusing  to  have 
looked  on  and  seen  how  anxious  each  one  was  to  get 
on  board  the  steamer  first.  There  was  quite  a sea  on, 
and  as  the  tide  was  pretty  well  out,  it  made  it  quite 
difficult  to  get  on  board  the  small  boats  without  get- 
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ting  wet.  The  boats  were  held  near  the  shore  on  the 
beach  by  natives  standing  in  the  water,  and  the  only 
wa}-  to  get  on  board,  was  to  walk  out  in  the  water  up 
to  your  waist,  or  ride  out  ou  the  back  of  a native,  at 
the  cost  of  twenty-five  cents.  There  were  quite  a 
number  of  ladies  along,  and  to  accommodate  them, 
there  were  natives  who  had  chairs  fastened  upon  their 
backs, and,  b}r  kneeling  down  the  ladies  could  be  easily 
helped  into  them,  and  after  the  natives  had  regained 
their  feet,  they  would  walk  out  into  the  water  to  the 
boat  and  turn  around  so  the  ladies  could  be  help- 
ed from  the  chairs  to  the  boats.  The  gentlemen 
would  ride  by  sitting  on  the  natives'  shoulders  with 
a limb  on  each  side  of  their  neck,  and  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  boats  would  get  off.  The  most  of  the 
boys  concluded  it  was  fully  as  safe  to  do  their  own 
walking  after  seeing  two  or  three  natives  fall  down 
with  a man  upon  their  backs.  We  all  arrived  safely 
at  last  on  board  and  found  a pretty  good  ship,  but 
badly  crowded.  In  order  to  make  up  for  the  missing- 
trip  they  were  taking  more  passengers.  It  was  said 
on  that  trip,  we  had  on  board  over  two  thousand  per- 
sons. Our  boys  all  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
berths  and  pretty  good  ones. 

We  weighed  anchor  about  12  o’clock  m.  and  was 
soon  called  to  take  our  first  meal  floating  on  the 
bosom  of  the  great  Pacific.  We  found  our  diet  was 
considerably  changed  from  that  served  to  us  on  the 
Atlantic  side.  Our  meats  here  being  all  fresh,  our 
biead  and  many  other  things  much  older  than  on  the 
other  side.  The  beef  being  from  cattle  that  had  been 
taken  on  ship-board  at  some  Mexican  poit,  and,  per- 
haps, not  in  as  healthy  a condition  as  they  ought  to 
have  been,  and  many  of  the  passengers  were  soon  af- 
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flicted  with  dysentery,  and  \ye  happened  to  be  one  of 
that  number. 

Our  trip  out  of  the  Bay  of  Panama  was  splendid, 
and  having  left  so  recentty  the  Atlantic  States  where 
everything  was  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  with  noth- 
ing, save,  perhaps,  an  evergreen, or  a few  house  plants, 
to  remind  one  of  summer,  we  were  able  to  recognize 
and  enjoy  the  change  then  before  us.  As  we  looked 
off  to  the  islands  that  lay  in  an  almost  motionless  bay, 
we  could  see  that  nearly  all  the  tropical  fruits  were 
growing  apparently  spontaneously,  and  with  the  trees 
and  rare  flowers  that  grow  there,  we  thought  that  if 
people  could  be  satisfied  and  enjoy  simply  Nature’s 
bountiful  gifts,  there  could  be  no  more  perfect  Eden 
than  one  of  those  islands  where  it  was  perpetual  sum- 
mer. But  when  we  looked  over  the  country  and  the. 
people,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  Eden  was 
what  had  kept  the  people  down  to  that  low  state  of 
civilization,  and  that  necessity  was  really  the  mother 
•of  invention. 

After  we  left  the  Bay  of  Panama,  we  lost  sight  of 
land  for  some  days,  and  had  to  return  to  our  old  games 
for  amusement,  but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days 
the  change  of  water  and  diet  begun  to  tell  on  the  pas- 
sengers, and  at  one  time  there  must  have  been  nearly 
one-fourth  the  number  sick.  We  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  one  of  that  number.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
trip  we  could  do  little  more  than  lie  in  our  berth, 
though  at  Acapulco  we  managed  to  get  on  deck  so  we 
could  look  upon  land  again.  We  will  say  but  little 
about  this  place.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  the  entrance  not  being  over  one-fourth  of 
a mile  in  width,  and  it  is  said  that  a vessel  may  sail 
within  ten  feet  of  shore  without  touching  the  bottom. 
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This  port  is  where  the  steamship  compan}'  kept  their 
supplies  of  coal  and  such  provisions  as  the  surround- 
ing country  furnished.. 

As  they  had  no  wharf  to  lie  to,  the  ship  anchored 
off  an  eighth  of  a mile  from  shore,  and  everything  was 
brought  off  in  the  water  or  on  boats.  The  coal  being 
on  barges  they  were  run  along  side,  and  the  coal  car- 
ried on  board  by  the  negroes  and  Mexicans.  The 
cattle  were  swam  from  the  shore  along  the  side  the 
ship  and  hoisted  on  board  by  putting  a rope 
around  their  horns,  a cruel  wa}-  we  thought.  The 
bay  is,  perhaps,  three  miles  long  b}r  two  wide,  and  the 
mountains  are  so  high  it  is  said  that  with  the 
heaviest  gales  outside,  there  is  perfect  safety  within. 

Just  before  we  were  there  it  was  said  the  “old  line’ 
and  Vanderbilt  had  a little  set-to  which  I will  relate. 
As-  Vanderbilt  was  running  a line  of  steamers  by 
the  way  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  he  kept  his  supply  of  coal 
at  this  point  also.  In  those  days  the  coal  was  brought 
around  the  “Horn”  in  sail  vessels,  and  for  some  rea- 
son his  ships  did  not  arrive  as  soon  as  he  expected, 
and  as  he  became  short  he  applied  to  the  old  mail  line 
for  coal.  lie  was  told  that  he  could  have  one  hundred 
tons  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  ton.  This 
was  about  ten  times  as  much  as  the  coal  was  worth, 
but  that  was  their  price  and  he  could  take  it  or  let  it 
alone.  He  had  to  have  the  coal  or  let  his  steamships 
stop  and  keep  his  passengers  waiting  he  could  not  tell 
how  long,  so  he  paid  the  above  price  for  the  coal  and 
continued  his  business.  But  in  less  than  a year  the 
oid  line  ran  short  of  coal  and  must  have  it  or  lay  up. 
They  wrent  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt  for  a supply.  He  said, 
“Yes,  gentlemen,  you  can  have  what  you  want  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  ton.”  They  saw  they 
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were  caught  in  their  own  trap,  and  before  theirs  ar- 
rived they  had  used  two  hundred  tons,  at  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  ton,  in  place  of  the  one  hun- 
dred tons  that  they  had  sold  Mr.  Vanderbilt.  We 
remained  in  port  about  twelve  hours, and  then  weighed 
anchor  for  our  final  destination. 

The  trip  up  the  coast  was  rather  pleasant,  so  far  as 
the  weather  was  concerned.  We  began  to  mend  after 
we  left  Acapulco,  and  before  we  arrived  at  our  jour- 
ney’s end  were  feeling  quite  well.  Although  the  most 
of  the  time  we  could  not  see  land,  still  there  wras  a 
pleasure  in  gazing  off  on  the  mighty  deep.  Almost 
any  day  could  be  seen  schools  of  porpoises  or  a stray 
whale,  and  when  we  came  near  land  there  would 
always  be  myriads  of  birds  which  we  all  recognized 
with  pleasure.  When  within  about  three  days  of  San 
Francisco  we  broke  the  main  shaft  near  one  of  the 
paddle  wheels.  It  was  first  thought  we  should  be  de- 
tained several  days,  but  after  the  officers  of  the  steamer 
looked  the  thing  over,  it  was  found  that  one  wheel 
could  be  used,  so  after  securing  everything  we  con- 
tinued on  our  course  with  one  wheel  and  the  help  of 
the  wind  whenever  it  could  be  used  to  a good  advan- 
tage. We  touched  at  the  port  of  Monterey  to  leave 
the  mail. 

This  little  town  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Monterey.  It  was  here  that  Commodore  Sloat 
on  the  seventh  of  June,  1846,  took  possession  of  Cal- 
ifornia in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  Since  that 
time  the  town  has  improved  but  little.  The  majority 
of  the  houses  are  built  of  adobe  (sun-dried 
bricks),  and  are  roofed  with  tiles.  No  order  whatever 
has  been  observed  in  laying  out  the  streets  which  run 
pretty  much  as  they  please.  Monterey  is  ninety-two 
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miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  Her  bay  is  thirty  miles 
wide  and  circular  in  form.  The  surrounding  country 
is  said  to  be  quite  rich  in  minerals,  and  the  soil  to  be 
very  productive. 

When  within  about  twenty  miles  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Farallones  Islands. 
There  are  seven  of  them,  all  being  small,  high,  and 
rocky.  They  have  no  trees  or  shrubs,  and  yield  only 
sea-fowls’  eggs.  Sea-lions,  seals,  and  wild  fowls  in 
great  numbers  occupy  the  rocks.  There  is  on  one  of 
these  islands  the  finest  light-house  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  island  having  an  elevation  of  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  above  the  sea  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  coast,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  as 
well  as  best. 

The  following  day  we  arrived  at  the  Golden  Gate, 
that  being  the  name  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of 
San  Francisco.  This  entrance  is  about  one  mile  wide, 
and  the  coast  range  being  high,  it  protects  the  harbor 
entirely  from  the  ocean  storms.  This  bay  is  said  to 
be  the  finest  of  its  size  in  the  world,  it  being  some 
forty  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and  about  eight 
miles  wide  from  east  to  west.  San  Francisco  stands 
on  the  south  side  about  five  miles  from  the  Gate.  The 
port  is  pretty  well  protected  by  forts  which  are  so 
well  arranged  that  if  well-manned,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  fleet  of  ships  which  could  be  brought 
against  them  could  force  an  entrance  to  the  city  or 
surrounding  country. 

The  view  for  manjT  miles  below  the  Golden  Gate  is 
beautiful.  The  coast  which  extends  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  behold,  is  one  continuous  range  of  mountains 
several  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  to  one  who  has 
never  seen  a range  of  mountains  we  scarce  can  tell 
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in  what  language  to  clothe  it,  to  present  it  fairly  to 
their  imagination.  After  we  have  passed  through  the 
Gate,  the  scene  is  still  more  pleasing  to  the  eye.  On 
the  wrest  and  extending  gradually  towards  the  east, 
we  see  the  same  coast  range,  but  as  we  are  now  on  the 
inside  or  east  side,  instead  of  the  abrupt  and  almost 
perpendicular  sides  that  are  on  the  west,  we  have  this 
gradual  descent  which  in  many  places  forms  the  table 
lands  that  are  so  renowned  for  cultivation  where 
ever  there  is  water  for  irrigation.  In  the  north  as  we 
go  up  the  bay  may  be  seen  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  Benicia,  or  Napa  Valley,  one  of  the  most  productive 
in  the  state,  being  a part  of  this  coast  range,  after 
it  has  become  leveled  down  to  the  surroundings. 
On  the  east  and  north  are  the  great  valleys  of  Sac- 
ramento, Cosumnes,  and  Stockton,  and  on  the  south 
is  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  extending  from  near  the 
Golden  Gate  for  several  miles,  the  main  part  of  the 
city  being  six  miles  from  the  Gate. 

There  are  several  islands  in  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Alcatraz  island  lies  about  a mile  north 
of  the  cit3r,  and  three  miles  east  of  the  Golden  Gate 
whose  entrance  it  commands.  It  is  of  irregular  shape, 
and  contains  about  thirty  acres,  is  composed  mainly 
of  solid  rock,  and  i§  heavily  fortified  on  all  sides  as 
well  as  on  top.  There  are  several  of  the  heaviest  guns 
ever  cast  in  America  mounted  here,  and  is  the  key  to 
the  fortifications  of  the  harbor.  Angel  Island,  the 
most  valuable  island  in  the  bay,  is  a mile  and  a half 
long  and  contains  about  six  hundred  acres  of  excel- 
lent land.  It  has  extensive  quarries  of  blue  and 
brown  sandstone  very  valuable  for  building. 

On  our  first  arrival  we  did  not  take  very  much  to 
San  Francisco.  The  site  of  the  city  is  one  of  the 
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worst  that  could  be  found  or  could  have  been  selected. 
There  is  on  the  north-west  of  the  place  a hill  several 
hundred  feet  high,  and  so  steep  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a horse  to  draw  a wagon  up  it.  On  the  south-west 
it  is  one  great  bedot  loose  sand  which  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  a team  to  go  that  way,  and  on  the  east, 
extending  pretty  well  to  the  north  and  south,  is 
water.  In  the  early  days  a large  portion  of  the  city 
was  built  upon  piles,  driven  into  the  water,  and 
houses  built  thereon,  but  land  has  since  been  made 
with  stone  and  sand.  The  water  at  the  point  where 
the  city  is  built  being  shallow,  it  was  necessary  to 
build  long  wharfs  out  into  the  bay  to  get  depth  of 
water  so  that  large  vessels  could  lie  along  side  without 
grounding. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  from  Panama  and  thirty- 
third  from  New  York  we  landed  on  the  wharf  in  San 
Francisco.  We  had  been  gaining  in  health  for  the 
last  few  days  and  thought  we  were  nearly  well, though 
not  able  to  tramp  around  much.  As  soon  as  the 
steamer  came  along  side  the  most  of  the  passengers 
landed,  but  we  remained  on  board  until  some  of  our 
company  found  a place  at  which  to  stop.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  hours  one  of  them  returned 
with  the  information  that  they  had  secured  a place 
near  the  landing  of  the  Sacramento  boats,  a distance 
of  about  two  miles,  and  calling  a drajunan  we  took 
what  baggage  was  left  on  the  steamer  and  repaired  to 
our  boarding  place.  We  found  a large  one  story 
building  built  principally  of  red  wood  scantling  covered 
with  sheet-iron,  the  floor  being  of  pine,  the  whole 
structure  being  erected  upon  piles  and  nearly  half  a 
mile  from  solid  land.  The  landlord  agreed  to  furnish 
us  with  meals  at  fifty  cents  each  and  give  us  room  ua- 
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der  cover  to  spread  our  blankets  at  night.  He  gave 
us  good  board,  and  we  think  all  enjoyed  it.  After  we 
had  obtained  a safe  place  for  our  baggage,  we  took  a 
walk  to  see  the  city. 

At  the  time  we  write  we  are  sure  that  one-half  of 
the  buildings  in  the  city  of  San  Fianeisco  were  gam- 
bling houses,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  say  that  there 
was  a room  in  at  least  one-half  of  the  houses  set  apart 
for  gambling  in  its  different  ways,  and  you  would 
always  find  a bar  where  liquors  were  kept  in  nearly 
every  house  in  the  city.  There  were  several  large 
gambling  saloons  where  monte,  roulette,  and  faro  were 
indulged  in.  As  we  stepped  into  one  of  those  pal- 
aces— for,  indeed,  they  were  real  palaces,  we  had  not 
at  that  time  seen  anything  half  so  magnificent  and 
compares  very  favorably  with  anything  we  have  seen 
since.  The  main  saloon  was  about  one  hundred  feet 
wide  by  about  two  hundred  in  length.  It  was  con- 
structed, we  should  judge,  upon  four  twenty -five  feet 
lots,  making  the  one  hundred  feet  for  the  width.  The 
floor  was  continuous,  but  the  roof  was  made  with  four 
arches  resting  upon  pillars  standing  on  the  bound- 
aries of  each  lot.  The  height  of  the  ceiling  was,  per- 
haps, twenty  feet, and  frescoed  in  the  finest  style.  The 
walls  were  decorated  with  fine  pictures  in  which  were 
portrayed  all  the  scenes  of  life  from  the  queen,  with 
her  jeweled  crown,  to  the  magdalen  in  dishabille.  In 
the  center  of  the  arches  hung  costly  chandeliers  that 
sparkled  as  if  made  of  diamonds.  In  each  end  of 
this  mammoth  palace  was  a band  of  musicians  who 
discoursed  delightful  music.  There  were  in  this  room 
not  less  than  twenty-five  bars,  and  all  were  doing 
what  we  should  call  a thriving  business.  There  were 
tables  here  for  all  the  games  known  to  the  profession, 
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We  answer  because  we  like  the  taste,  and  the  effect 
which  it  produces  upon  us.  ‘‘That  is  the  very  rea- 
son why  I use  opium,-’  and  will  add:  “When  I have 
worked  hard  and  am  very  tired,  or  when  I have  ex- 
posed myself  to  the  water  and  am  sick  or  nearly  so, 
with  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  I take  a few 
pipes  of  opium  and  go  to  sleep,  and  when  I wake  the 
next  morning  I am  well  and  can  return  to  my  labor 
again,  and  could  not  tell  from  ni3T  present  feelings 
that  I was  sick  the  night  before.  It  is  my  medicine, 
and  I have  no  desire  to  give  it  up.” 

He  was,  probably,  a moderate  smoker,  like  some  of 
our  moderate  drinkers,  and  it  did  not  injure  him  men- 
tally and  helped  him  physically.'  He  admitted  in  the 
end  that  there  were  many  who  were  injured  by  its 
use,  and  a pleasing  pastime  to  others.  We  are  satis- 
fied that  this  habit  is  far  less  destructive  to  the  men- 
tal faculties,  health,  and  human  life,  than  is  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks.  And  to  take  the  two  nations, 
the  heathen  Chinese  are  a hundred  per  cent,  less  ad- 
dicted to  intemperance  than  is  our  great  American 
nation. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject,  we  will  give  you  a short 
history  of  the  city  and  vicinity.  The  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  was  discovered  bj‘  a party  of  Jesuits  in 
1769,  and  six  3’ears  later  a mission  was  founded  on 
its  shores.  The  cit3r  was  first  laid  out  in  1S39,  but 
the  growth  was  slow  until  California  was  annexed  to 
the  United  States  in  1S46.  In  1848  the  discovery  of 
gold  at  Coloma  gave  the  growth  of  the  citA'  a new  im- 
petus, and  in  a few  years  raised  her  to  be  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  She  had  at  one  time  more  large  ships 
at  her  anchorage  than  were  ever  seen  together  in  any 
other  harbor. 
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At  different  stages  of  her  history,  she  has  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes.  She  has  suffered  severely 
from  conflagrations.  Six  times  within  twenty-one 
months  the  greater  portion  of  the  city  was  burned,  in- 
volving a loss  to  her  citizens  of  twenty-two  and  one- 
half  millions  of  dollars. 

To  protect  the  land  made  and  the  city  front,  the 
harbor  commissioners  have  caused  to  be  constructed 
a sea-wall  extending  a distance  of  over  eight  thousand 
feet.  A channel  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  below 
mean  low  tide,  and  one  hundred  feet  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, was  dredged  out.  In  this  channel  a rock  em- 
bankment was  deposited,  the  top  of  which  is  covered 
with  three-inch  plank. 

There  are  some  fine  streets  in  the  city'-.  Market 
street  being  the  longest  and  the  widest  street, 
and  is  destined  to  be  the  “Broadway”  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  squares  are  few  and  much  too  small  for  a 
great  city.  The  smallness  of  the  blocks  of  the  city 
prevents  their  being  larger.  The  most  noted  are 
Portsmouth  and  Union  squares. 

The  Grand  Hotel  of  San  Francisco,  situated  on 
Market  and  Montgomery  streets,  is  the  fines  hotel  in 
the  world.  It  is  205  feet  in  length  on  Market,  and 
335  feet  long  on  Montgomery  street.  The  hotel  is 
three  stories,  with  a fourth  in  the  mansard  roof.  The 
rooms  of  the  latter  are  actually  the  pleasantest  in  the 
building.  The  rooms  upon  the  lower  stories  are,  of 
course  the  finer  and  more  expensive.  Some  of  them 
are  furnished  with  a luxury  and  costliness  which  sub- 
dues the  soul  of  the  beholder  to  an  attitude  of  apolo- 
getic cheerfulness.  The  dining-room  is  a magnificent 
apartment  of  great  size, and  adjoining  it  are  breakfast- 
rooms,  where  they  serve  meals  to  the  children,  with 
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their  nurses  and  other  servants. 

There  is  no  city  in  the  Union  that  has  a better  ed- 
ucational system  than-  San  Francisco,  expending 
nearly  $500,000  for  public  schools  in  the  city. 

We  returned  to  the  boarding  house  and  found  nearly 
all  of  our  friends  had  arrived  and  were  going  to  take 
the  steamboat  for  Sacramento  City,  the  boat  having 
agreed  to  carry  the  passengers  on  the  trip  for  one  dol- 
lar each,  the  regular  fare  being  five  dollars.  We  were 
all  on  board  promptly  at  5 o’clock  r.  m.,  and  the  little 
boat  cast  ofTlier  lines  and  started  up  the  bay  toward 
Benicia,  where  we  arrived  just  as  the  sun  was  fading 
in  the  western  horizon. 

This  city  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river  where  its  waters  mingle  with  those  of  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  being  about  thirty  miles  from 
the  last  named  city.  At  Benicia  are  located  some  of 
the  best  private  schools,  among  which  are  one  of  the 
best  young  ladies’  seminary  and  the  only  law  school 
in  the  State.  On  Mare’s  Island,  near  this  place,  is  the 
Navy  Yard  and  rendezvouz  of  the  Pacific  fleet  of  the 
U.  S.  navy.  There  are  many  large  and  well-arranged 
work-shops  on  the  island  for  all  the  different  branches 
necessaiy  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  the  larg- 
est naval  vessels.  A large  force  of  men,  varying  from 
one  thousand  to  two  thousand,  are  employed  in  the 
different  work-shops  on  the  island. 

Napa  City  is  a bustling  little  place  of  some  4,000 
inhabitants,  situated  in  Napa  Valley,  one  of  the  most 
productive  tracts  of  laud  in  the  state.  Between  this 
point  and  Mare’s  Island  is  located  the  Orphan  Asylum 
established  by  the  Good  Templars. 

We  have  seen  many  sunsets  and  in  different  coun- 
tries, but  it  seems  to  us  that  we  had  never  seen  any 
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like  this.  As  we  were  about  to  enter  the  Sacramento 
river,  we  could  see  for  miles  its  meandering  course,  as 
if  it  was  the  track  of  some  gigantic  serpent  that  had 
creeped  lazily  from  the  country  above.  To  the  west 
low  down  where  the  earlh  and  firmament  seemed  to 
join  could  be  plainly  traced  that  magnificent  coast 
range  of  mountains,  and  our  great  ruler  of  day  was 
just  bidding  us  farewell  for  the  night  in  the  most  gor- 
geous splendor  that  the  imagination  could  portray. 
Although  we  were  enjoying  this  delightful  sunset,  we 
did  not  forget  to  notice  the  water  of  the  Sacramento 
river  where  it  united  with  that  in  the  bay  which  could 
be  traced  for  a mile,  or  more,  from  its  color,  it  being 
quite  thick  with  mud,  it  having  come  from  the  mines 
far  up  in  the  mountains.  Night  soon  set  in,  and  little 
could  be  seen,  save  the  low  bank  on  each  side  which 
were,  perhaps,  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  height.  The 
river  is  narrow  and  quite  crooked,  and  in  places  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  the  turns  without  grazing  the  sides  of 
the  river  with  the  boat. 

As  we  came  within  ten  miles  of  the  city  of  Sacrar 
mento,  we  found  a strong  embankment  or  levee  thrown 
\ip  to  the  height  of  eight  or  twelve  feet.  This  is  to 
protect  the  city  from  the  great  floods  that  so  often  oc- 
cur in  this  country.  The  city  has  this  wall  of  dirt  on 
each  side  and  large  gates  at  the  lower  end  of  this  en- 
closure to  open  after  a heavy  rain  or  rise  in  the  river 
for  the  water  that  has  accumulated  inside  to  escape. 

On  our  arrival,  we  were  well  pleased  with  the  city, 
it  being  one  of  the  best  arranged  places  we  had  ever 
seen.  The  streets  are  all  wide,  (a  hundred  feet  we 
think),  and  numbered, commencing  at  the  Sacramento 
river,  it  being  on  the  west  with  the  figures  1,2,  3,  etc., 
and  at  the  American  river,  it  being  on  the  north  and 
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uniting  with  the  Sacramento  river  near  this  point, with 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc.  We  found  this  mode  of  ar- 
ranging the  streets  the  best  way^  we  had  ever  seen. 
The  city  was  small  at  the  time  we  first  arrived  there, 
and  many  of  the  buildings  were  made  by  setting  posts 
in  the  ground  and  nailing  boards  thereon,  with  a can- 
vas roof,  and  common  sheeting  stretched  and  papered 
for  a finish  on  the  inside. 

We  arrived  at  the  wharf  about  six  o’clock  a.  M.,and 
after  getting  our  baggage  on  shore  we  looked  around 
to  see  what  we  could  find  in  the  line  of  work.  There 
seemed  to  be  plenty  to  do  and  some  one  to  do  it.  Af- 
ter looking  around  the  greater  part  of  the  daj*,  some 
ten  of  the  fourteen  of  our  company  who  had  all  kept 
together  until  now,  concluded  to  start  the  next  day 
on  foot  for  Georgetown,  a distance  of  sixty  miles.  As 
we  could  not  carry  our  trunks,  and  did  not  know 
where  to  send  them,  we  secured  a place  with  a gentle- 
man, who  formerly  lived  at  Mystic  River,  but  was  then 
doing  business  on  J street.  Each  of  us  took  what 
clothes  we  could  carry  in  the  form  of  a pack  upon 
our  back.  I took  one  blanket,  a pair  of  pants, a couple 
of  shirts,  and  a few  other  small  things,  the  whole  not 
weighing  over  fifteen  pounds.  After  we  had  taken 
breakfast  we  commenced  our  trip.  For  the  first  ten 
miles  all  went  well,  after  that  it  was  hard  for  me  to 
keep  up.  Having  been  sick  for  two  weeks  and  only 
being  three  daj’s  since  I had  been  able  to  be  around, 
I found  my  strength  was  not  equal  to  the  task,  but 
tried  for  five  miles  more  to  keep  along.  This  last  was 
too  much,  it  had  with,  perhaps,  a little  injudicious 
diet  brought  back  my  old  complaint,  and  I was 
obliged  to  stop  at  a hotel  near  by.  I told  the  land- 
lord how  I was,  and  he  said  I should  stay  with  him 
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until  the  next  moriidng,  and  he  would  find  some  team- 
ster to  carry  me  on  towards  my  destination.  He  gave 
me  some  medicine,  and  in  the  morning  sent  me  off 
upon  a load  of  merchandise  drawn  bj^  four  horses. 
After  the  teamster  had  learned  my  condition,  he  was 
very  kind  to  me,  and  would  often  get  off  the  wagon  at 
the  hills  to  walk  and  allow  me  to  ride. 

When  we  had  traveled  about  fifteen  miles,  we  came 
to  the  road  that  led  off  to  Auburn,  a village  situated 
near  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river  some  twenty 
miles  distant. 

He  told  me  that  on  the  main  road,  about  one-half  of 
a mile  over  the  hill,  I would  find  a hotel  where  I could 
stay  the  approaching  night,  and  the  next  day  would 
probably  find  some  other  teamster  who  could  help  me 
on. 

In  due  time,  I arrived  at  the  hotel  and  reported  my 
condition.  The  landlord  seemed  to  sympathize  in  m}’ 
affliction,  and  said  I would  be  all  right  in  a few  days, 
and  that  I could  stay  there  if  I was  not  able  to  go  on 
in  the  morning.  I thanked  him  for  his  kind  offer, and 
told  him  I would  accept  it  if  it  became  necessary. 
He  soon  waited  upon  me  to  bed,  and  gave  me  some- 
thing he  had  prepared,  and  I was  soon  in  the  arms  of 
Morpheus.  I do  not  remember  of  dreaming  of  home 
and  kind  friends,  though,  perhaps,  I may  have  clone 
so.  I was  now  several  thousand  miles  from  the  place 
of  my  birth,  and  no  one  whom  I had  ever  seen  before 
that  afternoon,  within,  perhaps,  a hundred  miles;  I 
was  also  sick,  with  very  little  money,  and  liable  to 
pass  in  my  “checks”  at  any  time;  yet  we  do  not  re- 
member of  murmuring,  but  resolved  in  our  own  mind 
to  do  the  best  we  could  under  the  circumstances,  and 
let  God,  if  there  were  one,  do  the  rest. 
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In  the  morning  we  were  so  much  worse  we  con- 
cluded not  to  continue  on  our  journej-  or  even  to  sit 
up.  We  were  confined  to  the  bed  for  about  a week, 
after  which  time  we  began  to  mend,  though  slowly  at 
first.  When  we  could  sit  up  for  a couple  ot  hours  ‘at 
a time,  the  landlord,  who  was  a busy  fellow,  wished 
us  to  look  after  the  bar  while  he  was  out.  Here  is 
where  we  first  became  a merchant  (?)  to  sell  whiskey, 
though  we  are  quite  certain  we  did  not  drink  any 
thing  ourself  at  that  bar.  In  a few  days  we  began  to 
feel  so  much  better  that  we  asked  for  something  to 
do.  The  landlord  said  we  could  chop  wood  for  him, 
and  he  would  allow  us  three  dollars  per  day  and  board. 
I worked  a few  days,  and  about  that  time  his  cook 
left,  and  so  I took  his  place  at  the  same  wages.  After 
a time  he  procured  another  man  to  cook,  and  I turned 
washerwoman  for  a few  days  at  six  dollars  per  day, 
and  from  that  job  I went  back  to  chopping  wood,  and 
logs  for  a house,  our  boss  having  taken  up  160  acres 
on  the  creek  about  a mile  below  under  the  homestead 
act.  We  worked  along  until  our  wages  had  paid  up 
all  we  were  indebted  to  the  landlord,  and  we  had 
about  twenty-five  dollars  ahead.  One  night  after 
work  we  told  our  boss  that  in  the  morning  we  were 
going  to  start  for  Georgetown,  a distance  of  thirty 
miles.  He  tried  to  dissuade  us  from  going,  and  said 
the  mines  there  were  just  as  rich  as  any  other  place, 
but  I had  made  up  my  mind  to  go,  and  accordingly 
in  the  morning  he  placed  a lunch  in  one  end  of  un- 
pack and  I was  again  on  the  road  as  a tramp.  (?) 

I found  the  country  from  this  point  broken,  and  in 
some  places  quite  steep  and  length}'  hills,  but  gen- 
erally a good  wagon  road.  I often  came  to  ravines 
and  I there  found  men  at  work  washing  away  the 
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dirt  to  find  gold,  I asked  m an}'  if  they  had  a good 
claim,  hut  none  seemed  to  be  able  to  answer  the 
question.  If  I asked  them  where  I could  find  a claim, 
they  would  look  wildly  at  me  for  a moment,  and  then 
ask  if  I had  not  just  landed.  To  the  answer  yes  they 
would  say,  “We  thought  so,”  then  pointing  to  a spot 
near  by,  would  say: 

“There  is  probably  as  good  a place  as  any,  for  no 
one  can  tell  any  thing  about  the  mines  here.  In  that 
gulch  two  men  worked  two  months  and  did  not  make 
over  two  dollars  per  day,  and  finally  left  it  to  find 
something  better.  The  next  day  a man  came  along 
with  his  pick,  pan,  and  shovel,  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  asked  us  wherehe-could  dig.  Wetoldhim  a man 
had  left  that  place  yesterday  to  find  a richer  place, 
and  that  he  could  make  two  or  three  dollars  per  day 
and  have  a chance  of  doing  better.  He  went  into  'it 
at  about  10  o’clock  a.  m.  and  at  4 o’clock  p.  m.  he 
found  a pocket  and  took  out  $10,000.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  gave  us  the  claim,  and  started  back  home  with 
his  money.  We  have  worked  there  part  of  the  time 
and  cannot  make  over  Ihree  dollars  per  day,  but  do  a 
little  better  in  this.  If  you  wish  to  try  your  luck,  you 
may  go  iD  there;  we  will  furnish  all  tools,  and  if -you 
strike  anything  that  pays  over  five  dollars  per  day, 
you  shall  give  us  half  of  the  overplus.” 

I told  them  I was  going  t<5  Georgetown,  distance 
some  fifteen  miles,  and  if  I did  not  strike  a job  that 
pleased  me  better,  I would  come  back  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days  and  try  it.  As  I continued  on  my 
course,  I overtook  a teamster,  and  he  being  a jolly  fel- 
low, as  most  of  them  are,  1 asked  him  some  questions 
about  the  town  I was  going  to,  and  told  him  about 
my  having  been  sick.  Upon  hearing  my  story  he 
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said  that  there  were  two  of  ray  company  stopping  at 
a place  called  Uniontown,  about  five  or  six  miles  from 
where  we  were  then,  and  they  had  requested  him  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  where  I was,  as  my  friends  East 
had  become  worried  about  me.  He  said,  if  I would 
go  with  him,  he  would  show  me  the  route,  and  put 
me  on  track  of  my  two  friends  which  I was  glad  to 
do,  and  gave  me  permission  to  ride  wherever  the  hills 
were  not  too  steep,  which  favor  I fully  appreciated. 

As  we  arrived  id  sight  of  Uniontown,  he  pointed 
out  a saw  mill  near  bjr,  and  said  one  of  them  was  nt 
work  in  the  mill,  As  we  approached  we  saw  Mr. 
Eldridge,  who  looked  as  surprised 'at  seeing  us  as  if 
we  had  risen  .from  the' dead.  He  said  he  never  ex- 
pected to  see  us  again.  They  had  received  letters 
from  home,  asking  about  us,  and  had  written  back 
that  they  had  left  us  on  the  road  sick  and  knew  noth- 
ing more.  He  wished  to  know  why  I had  not  written. 
My  reply  was  that  part  of  the  time  I could  not,  and 
the  balance  I had  nothing  encouraging  to  say,  and  I 
had  concluded  to  wait  uutil  something  should  turn 
up.  He  pointed  out  where  he  boarded,  and  as  I was 
leaving  the  mill,  the  owner  of  the  mill  called  me  back, 
and  when  he  found  I was  a carpenter,  he  engaged  me 
for  two  months’  labor  at  seventy -five  dollars  per  month 
and  board.  The  thing  had  turned  now,  and  we  sat 
down  that  night  and  apprised  the  friends  East  of  our 
returned  health  and  good  fortune  in  finding  work  at 
such  good  wages. 

The  spring  freshet  having  taken  oil’  a bridge  on  the 
south  fork  of  the  American  river  near  this  town,  and 
the  proprietor  of  the  mill  having  taken  the  job  to  re- 
place it,  he  put  me  to  work  on  this  bridge  the  next 
morning,  under  a man  by  the  name  of  Gibson  from 
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New-  York  State.  We  were  the  framers  and  got  along 
with  the  work  as  fast  as  the  timber  could  be  placed 
upon  the  ground.  It  took  us  about  four  weeks  before 
we  had  it  completed.  Then  we  built  an  office  for  the 
use  of  the  mill,  and  repaired  the  boarding  house 
owned  by  them.  As  the  Mill  Company  had  several 
wagons  for  hauling  logs  and  lumber,  there  was  con- 
siderable breakage  among  them,  and  that  was  our 
■job  to  repair.  At  the  expiration  of  three  months  we 
hired  to  work  in  a shop  that  manufactured  mining- 
tools.  We  had  piece  work  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  and  could  make  from  nine  to  twelve  dollars  per 
clay.  We  worked  in  this  shop  until  fall,  some  four 
months,  when  we  commenced  building  a large  hotel 
on  the  road  leading  from  Uniontown  to  Georgetown 
through  the  winter,  and' finished  up  in  the  spring,  at 
which  time  we  bought  the  shop  and  commenced  busi- 
ness for  ourself. 

Before  we  go  further  in  our  meanderings,  we  will 
give  your  readers  a chapter  on  the  winter  of  1852-3, 
which  was  the  one  having  the  largest  freshet  of  any 
of  the  nine  that  I saw  in  California.  Pretty  early  in 
the  winter,  I think  some  time  iu  January,  we  had  un- 
common high  water,  and  it  swept . away  a bridge  that 
crossed  the  race  leading  from  the  river  to  the  mill. 
The  bridge  went  some  time  Saturday  night.  I was 
to  work  at  that  time  on  the  north  side  of  the  race,  and 
my  home  was  on  the  south  side.  Sunday  morning  I 
wished  to  get  back  home,  the  bridge  having  gone  they 
used  a small  skiff  to  cross  in.  After  calling  for  a 
boat  a young  man  came  across,  and  I was  to  return 
with  it.  As  I took  his  place  in  the  boat,  the  strong 
current  caught  the  bow  and  swung  it  around  broad- 
side in  the  stream.  About  one  hundred  feet  below  was 
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the  mill  dam  some  ten  or  more  feet  high.  We  found 
that  we  could  not  get  across  to  the  other  side,  nor 
could  we  get  the  boat  straight  with  the  stream,  and 
that  it  must  go  over  the  dam  broadside,  and  would 
probably  fill  with  water  or  capsize,  so  we  stood  up  in 
the  boat,  and  as  she  was  just  on  the  break  of  the  dam, 
we  made  one  grand  leap  into  the  water  towards  the 
shore,  and  when  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  water,  we 
found  that  we  were  outside  of  the  under-tow  and  was 
being  carried  around  by  the  water  into  an  eddy  some 
twenty  rods  below.  We  were  fully  conscious  of  our 
danger,  and  knew  the  only  way  to  save  ourself  was  to 
make  land  on  our  first  turn,  for  if  we  missed  this 
time  we  should,  without  doubt,  be  carried  into  the 
stream  when  no  power  on  earth  could  land  us  alive. 
Accordingly,  as  we  were  coming  around,  we  struck 
out  boldly  for  land, and  had  the  good  fortune  to  strike 
into  a bunch  of  small  trees  that  Were  covered  with 
water.  As  soon  as  our  hands  grasped  one  of  the 
small  twigs,  we  felt  that  we  were  safe.  As  the  cur- 
rent had  a tendency  to  draw  us  into  the  stream,  we 
held  on  with  a gigantic  grip,  and  after  a short  but 
fierce  struggle,  we  landed  ourself  as  one  of  the  mill 
men  came  running  with  a pole  to  help  us.  It  was 
said  by  all  who  saw  us  go  over  the  dam, that  no  power 
on  earth  could  save  us  from  a watery  grave,  but  our 
time  had  not  yet  come. 

The  boat  filled  nearly  full  of  water,  and  floated 
down  the  river  a short  distance  and  caught  upon  a 
rock  about  thirty  feet  from  shore.  We  secured  it  af- 
ter the  water  had  run  down.  I changed  my  clothes, 
and  took  a horse  with  Mr.  Chapman,  one  of  the  mill 
owners,  and  swam  the  race  above  where  the  bridge 
h ad  been,  to  assist  him  in  securing  some  mill  prop- 
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erty  that  had  been  swept  below,  and  returned  home 
just  at  night,  hungry,  wet,  cold,  and  tired. 

This  was  the  first  freshet  of  this  season,  and  we-  can 
almost  say  it  was  the  only  one,  as  we  had  a series  of 
high  waters.  When  it  would  get  down  to  nearly  its 
usual  height,  there  would  be  another  heavy  rain,  and 
the  water  would  be  high  again.  This  excessive  rain 
made  teaming  impossible — that  is  it  made  it  imprac- 
ticable to  go  on  the  road,  as  it  would  take  about  two 
weeks  to  make  a trip  of  fifty  miles  and  return,  and  not 
over  half  a load  could  be  hauled  then.  This  being 
the  case,  it  came  near  producing  a famine  in  the 
mines.  Flour  and  meat,  the  two  principle  articles  of 
diet,  trebled  in  price  in  one  week,  being  worth  about 
seventy-five  cents  per  pound.  As  I was  building  a 
house  for  Mr.  Ingalsbee  and  boarding  with  him,  and 
his  provisions  running  out,  he  proposed  that  he  and  I 
should  go  to  Sacramento  with  a pack  train  and  get  a 
supply  of  flour  and  meat.  Accordingly  we  started  to 
make  the  trip  after  one  of  those  freshets  had  subsided. 
We  had  good  weather,  and  made  forty  miles  the  first 
day ; and  when  we  put  up  for  the  night, we  ascertained 
that  Sacramento  had  been  under  water  for  two  weeks. 

In  the  morning,  when  we  arrived  at  the  old  Sutter 
Fort,  six  or  eight  miles  from  Sacramento,  we  had  to 
be  ferried  across  a creek  into  the  city.  There  being 
a higher  piece  of  land  near  the  American  river,  we 
were  able  to  get  within  a couple  of  miles  of  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city,  and  then  we  put  our  pack  train 
in  a stable  and  took  a boat  for  down  town.  We 
bought  what  we  needed,  about  one  thousand  pounds 
weight,  costing  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
and  the  merchant  delivered  it  out  to  the  stable  where 
our  horses  were.  We  made  up  our  packs  and  recrossed 
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the  creek  at  the  same  point,  arriving  about  dark  at 
the  place  where  we  had  spent  the  night  before.  Thus 
far  we  had  done  well,  had  been  gone  two  days,  and 
was  on  our  return  trip  forty  miles  from  home.  When 
we  retired  for  the  night  all  was  pleasant,  with  a pros- 
pect of  fair  weather  for  several  days,  but  in  the  morn- 
ing it  was  raining,  and  so  far  as  we  could  judge, would 
for  the  next  few  days.  We  had  expected  something 
of  this  kind,  and  had  come  prepared.  We  put  our 
rubber  coverings  over  our  packs  and  coats  upon  our- 
selves, and  continued  our  homeward  march.  We  had 
expected  to  make  the  trip  from  this  point  in  two  days, 
but  alas!  what  are-human  expectations  when  placed 
in  the  balance  with  the  elements! 

As  it  is  raining,  and  we  are  plodding  along,  fording 
small  streams  and  swiming  the  larger  ones,  we  will 
return  to  the  city  of  Sacrameuto  and  give  a brief 
sketch  as  it  appeared  to  us.  It  had  been  nearly  a 
year  since  I had  left  the  City  sick  and  almost  dis- 
hearten, with  very  little  money  in  my  pocket.  I had 
reterned,  enjoying  good  health  with  at  least  a thou- 
sand dollars  laid  away.  When  I had  last  seen  the 
streets  that  I was  now  traveling  in  a boat  with  the 
water  four  or  five  feet  deep  they  had  been  dry  and 
dusty.  The  Sacramento  River,  when  we  came  up  in 
a steamboat,  was  not  over  two -hundred  feet  wide  near 
the  boat  landing  with  a bank  of  at  least  ten  feet  in 
height,  was  now  extending  over  the  whole  Sacramento 
Valley,  a width  of  twenty  miles,  and  fifty  miles  or 
more  in  length,  and  all  that  could  be  seen  save  now 
and  then  an  extra  elevation,  were  the  buildings  with 
a very  few  fences.  The  city  had  been  so  often  flooded 
that  most  of  them  were  built  upon  high  foundations, 
so  that  the  first  floor  of  nearly  all  the  houses  were  out 
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of  water.  The  mode  of  traveling  now  was  in  a boat, 
or  float,  which  nearly  all  seemed  to  have.  When  the 
water  first  broke  the  levee,  it  had  rushed  in  with 
force  and  done  some  damage, but  now  since  everything 
was  full  of  water,  the  surface  of  it  was  as  smooth  as 
an}'  placid  lake,  and  you  would  hardly  think  it  had 
been  guilty  of  destroying  len  millions  of  dollars.  As 
soon  as  the  water  had  become  sufficiently  low,  the 
levee  was  mended  and  the  gates  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  inclosed  land  were  raised,  and  the  city  was  soon 
dry,  though  it  was  many  days  before  that  happened. 

But  to  return  to  our  homeward  march.  When  night 
overtook  us,  we  had  made  nearly  half  the  distance, 
and  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  those  who  were 
wetter  or  more  fatigued  than  our  company  from  the 
mules  up.  We  were  glad  to  get  near  a stove  and  dry 
our  clothes,  and  that  was  about  all  we  could  do.  The 
hotel  was  small  and  situated  not  far  from  the  banks 
of  Weaver  Creek,  which  was  so  swollen  by  the  recent 
rain  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  cross,  and 
all  who  were  that  far  on  their  way  to  the  mountains 
had  no  alternative  but  to  stop  at  this  place,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  there  were  more  than 
twice  as  many  at  the  house  as  there  were  beds.  The 
landlord  managed  to  feed  us  all,  and  when  he  fell 
short,  he  went  to  the  loads  of  provision  that  were  in 
his  barn.  At  night  some  thirty  or  more  spread  their 
blankets  upon  the  floor  in  the  bar  room  and  got  what 
sleep  we  could  under  the  circumstances.  The  rain 
continued  and  we  laid  there  three  days  before  the 
creek  was  low  enough  so  that  we  could  cross,  and  we 
swam  our  mules  a distance  of  ten  rods,  and  some  of 
them  were  swept  down  stream  as  much  as  forty  rods 
before  they  could  make  a landing.  We  arrived  home 
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safely  from  here,  though  we  had  several  creeks  to  forcl 
and  one  to  swim.  It  had  taken  us  about  one  week 
to  make  the  trip  which  we  ought  to  have  made  in 
just  one-half  the  time  and  expense. 

This  last  rain  seemed  to  have  drawn  pretty  heavily 
upon  tjie  fountain  head,  for  it  was  but  a few  days  be- 
fore the  river  retired  within  its  banks,  and  did  not 
again  trespass  that  season  upon  the  good  people  of 
the  vicinity.  We  continued  to  work  at  this  place  and 
also  built  a large  barn  for  Mr.  I.  and  finished  about 
the  first  of  May  following.  While  at  work  here  Mr.  I. 
purchased  one  hundred  peach  trees  and  a few  apple 
and  pear  trees.  He  being  a merchant  tailor  or  cutter 
by  trade  knew  nothing  about  horticulture,  and  as  I 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  life  on  the  farm,  I 
was  appointed  foreman  to  setting  out  this  orchard,  be- 
ing the  first  in  El  Dorado  county,  so  far  as  we  could 
learn.  But  Mr.  I.  was  an  apt  scholar,  and  learned 
veiy  readily,  and  took  great  pride  in  doing  well  what- 
ever he  attempted  to  do.  As  I had  assisted  in  setting 
these  trees,  Mr.  I.  gave  me  a life  lease  on  the  fruit,  or 
as  much  of  it  as  I desired  to  eat,  which  right  1 used 
after  two  j^ears,  at  which  time  the}'  began  to  produce 
a fair  crop.  I remember  with  great  pleasure  the 
many  times  I have  called  upon  Mr.  I and  his  partner 
Mr.  Roupe.  Two  better  men  and  more  strictly  honest 
I do  not  think  I have  ever  dealt  with.  These  gentle- 
men cai  ried  on  an  extensive  business  in  the  line  of  a 
vegetable  garden,  vineyard,  and  fruit  orchards.  I 
have  seen  at  their  place  the  finest  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  apricots,  nectarines,  etc,,  that  I have  ever  seen 
at  any  place. 

In  April  before  I finished  this  job  I bought  the 
shop  that  I had  worked  in  the  summer  before,  and 
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put  a young  man  that  was  to  work  for  me  into  it.  The 
shop  at  that  time  was  doing  well,  the  profits  paid  the 
help  and  about  fifty  dollars  per  week  besides,  and  it 
•would  have  been  well  if  I had  remained  in  it.  About 
the  last  of  April,  or  just  before  I finished  this  house, 
the  parties  who  owned  the  saw  mill  at  this  place  sold 
and  one  of  the  parties  buying  did  not  like  the  busi- 
ness, and  persuaded  me  to  take  his  interest.  I have 
always  looked  upon  that  as  being  one  of  the  worst 
moves  I ever  made.  I did  not  have  money  enough 
to  pay  all  down,  but  I had  time  on  the  balance.  We 
had  a fine  run  of  business  through  the  summer,  and 
cleared  each  month  one  thousand  dollars.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  summer  my  partner,  A.  Gohram,  sold 
his  interest  to  W.  F.  Poague  and  Brothers.  W.  F. 
was  a merchant  tailor,  also,  but  a fine  business  man, 
and  I had  always  thought  that  he  would  one  day  be- 
come a very  rich  man.  My  old  partner  Mr.  G.,  after 
retiring  from  business,  bought  a ranch  in  Cosumnes 
Valley,  and  with  a partner  by  the  name  of  Pope,  who 
afterwards  became  a brother-in-law,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  raising  hay,  barley,  and  horses.  I must  relate 
an  incident  relative  to  these  two  men.  Pope  & Goh- 
ram, as  the  firm  was  called,  were  men  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age  and  both  unmarried.  They  had  pur- 
chased their  ranch  and  were  keeping  “bachelor’s 
hall.”  I think  they  were  both  from  York  State,  but 
had  not  known  each  other  until  they  became  acquaint- 
ed in  California.  Mr.  Pope  had  a sister  at  home,  who 
was  a school  teacher,  and  was,  perhaps,  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Pope  had  requested  his  sister  to 
make  him  a visit,  and  she  had  consented  to  come  as 
soon  as  she  could  hear  of  some  one  with  whom  she 
was  acquainted  with  that  was  going  to  California. 
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About  that  time  Mr.  Gorham  had  concluded  to  make 
a visit  East;  so  Mr.  Pope  gave  his  partner  five  hun- 
dred dollars  in  gold  to  pay  his  sister’s  expenses.  Mr. 
G.  took  the  money  and  a letter  of  introduction,  as  he 
had  never  seen  the  lady,  and  started  for  home.  On 
his  arrival  he  called  on  his  partner’s  sister,  and  de- 
livered the  letter,  and  in  four  weeks  they  were  to  re- 
turn. He  made  his  visit  to  his  friends, and  three  days 
before  he  was  to  start  back  he  got  around  to  his  part- 
ner’s friend.  I do  not  know  what  he  said  or  done, but 
the  day  before  they  were  to  return  a clergyman  was 
called  in  and  they  were  made  one.  He  said  as  his 
partner  had  given  him  five  hundred  dollars  to  bring 
.out  his  sister,  he  should  spend  it  for  that  purpose.  1 
never  heard  that  his  partner  ever  complained. 

A word  in  regard  to  Cosumnes  Valley  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  This  valley  is  from  two  to  ten  miles  in 
width,  on  each  side  of  a river  of  that  name,  and  the 
valley  proper  is  perhaps  forty  miles  in  length,  loosing 
itself  in  a pulu  swamp  where  the  water  of  this  river 
sinks  into  the  earth,  this  being  one  of  nature’s  peculi- 
ar formations,  and  one  that  scientific  men  have  as  }ret 
failed  to  explain,  where  the  large  quantity  of  water 
which  flows  into  this  stream  finally  unites  with  that 
of  the  bay  below.  The  banks  of  this  stream  is  low, 
perhaps  ten  feet  high  in  an  ordinary  stage  of  water. 
The  valley  is  all  very  level,  though  now  and  then  a 
knoll  which  are  usually  used  by  the  settlers  for  build- 
ing places.  In  this  valley  are  many  small  streams  or 
creeks  (the  most  of  which  become  dry  through  the 
summer  months)  that  heads  far  up  in  the  country 
for  many  miles,  and  the  land  bordering  on  the 
stream  is  usually  flat,  making  a large  tract  of  eouutry 
that  is  low,  and  level,  but  not  wet. 
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This  land  is  a rich  sandy  loam,  supposed  to  be 
what  is  called  made  land.  It  is  thought  that  the  pulu 
swamp  in  which  this  river  sinks  once  extended  up  to 
this  point,  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  sink, and  by  an 
annual,  or  more,  overflowing,  it  had  become  dry 
ground.  The  source  of  this  river  is  up  among  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  it  is  astonishing  where 
so  much  water  goes  to  when  it  gets  to  the  end  of  this 
liver, and  a person  can  hardly  imagine  where  so  much 
water  comes  from  as  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  this 
river.  At  one  of  my  visits  in  this  valley  we  saw  one 
of  those  inundations  which  cannot  be  fully  realized 
unless  seen.  We  had  gone  out  from  the  knoll  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river  in  the  morning  to  return  in  the 
evening.  It  had  rained  the  day  before,  but  on  this 
morning  it  was  bright  and  pleasant.  We  had  attend- 
ed to  our  business,  and  about  six  o’clock  p.  M.we  were 
ready  to  return,  but  as  soon  as  we  came  to  the  bottom 
land  or  valley  there  was  none  to  be  seen,  save  now 
and  then  an  elevated  point  of  an  acre  or  two.  All 
was  one  sea  of  water  for  miles,  and  in  some  directions 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  extend.  The  day  before  the 
rain  had  been  very  heavy  in  the  mountains,  and  this 
immense  sheet  of  water  was  its  result.  We  durst  not 
return  by  the  way  we  came,  as  there  was  a creek  to 
cross  in  which  the  water  was  much  deeper  than  we 
were  in  height,  but  by  going  up  the  country  about 
five  miles  we  could  cross  this  creek  upon  a bridge. 

We  made  the  trip  of  about  ten  miles,  a great  por- 
tion of  the  way  walking  in  water  from  six  inches  to 
three  feet  deep.  It  was  well  into  the  night  before 
we  arrived  home,  and  the  latter  part  of  our  walk  was 
made  under  a full  moon.  Had  it  not  been  that  we 
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were  wet,  cold,  and  hungry  we  might  have  enjoyed 
this  ocean  of  water  much  better  than  we  did.  We 
came  at  last  to  our  little  knoll  which  was  just  out  of 
water,  and  found  mine  host  wondering  if  we  would 
make  the  attempt  to  return  that  night.  We  found 
when  the  water  settled  away  there  had  been  a sedi- 
ment measuring  perhaps  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
depth  deposited  over  the  whole  valley  where  the  wa- 
ter had  been.  It  is  thought  through  these  deposits 
this  great  valley  has  been  made.  The  oldest  settlers 
say  after  having  one  of  these  inundations  the}-  always 
get  a large  crop,  but  if  a winter  or  spring  passes  with- 
out one,  they  never  get  more  than  half  a harvest.  The 
farms,  or  ranches,  as  they  are  'called,  are  of  peculiar 
shape,  all  being  laid  to  the  river  and  extending  back 
three  miles.  The  farms  will  be  forty,  eighty,  or  one 
hundred  and  sixty  rods  on  the  river.  In  some  places 
a whole  farm  will  be  this  rich  bottom  land,  where,it  is 
said,  that  soon  after  an  overflow  a slim,  sharp  pole 
can  be  pushed  into  the  earth  for  the  distance  of  twenty 
feet,  and  where  wells  have  been  dug  the  same  soil  has 
been  found  for  that  depth. 

The  gentleman  with  whom  I was  boarding  had 
some  very  large  white  oak  trees,  and  one  of  them 
standing  near  where  he  wished  to  erect  a barn,  he 
was  obliged  to  remove  it.  Accordingly,  he  gave  a 
couple  of  wood-choppers  the  job  at  two  dollars  per 
cord  for  four  foot  wood,  and  when  they  had  completed 
their  job  they  received  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
dollars  for  doing  the  work.  In  cutting  the  tree,  they 
chopped.in  around  it  as  far  as  they  could  reach  with 
their  axes,  and  then  bored  off  the  balance.  They  used 
powder  to  split  the  large  body. 

We  will  now  return  to  our  milling  business.  My 
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new  partners  thought  that  we  could  stock  our  mill 
with  logs  by  the  river  cheaper  than  we  could  tO'  haul 
them  with  teams  as  we  had  been  doing.  So  to  try 
the  experiment,  we  let  a contract  to  cut  five  hundred 
thousand  feet  of  logs  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  up 
the  river,  and  when  the  job  was  pretty  well  along,  we 
sent  a gang  up  there  to  put  them  into  the  river.  We 
had  the  finest  lot  of  logs  I ever  saw,  all  being  choice, 
and  cost  us  something  less  than  ten  dollars  per  thou- 
sand when  in  the  rivei’.  We  made  a contract  with 
one  Blanchard  & Co.  to  drive  the  logs  down  to  our 
mill  for  eight  dollars  per  thousand  feet,  and  advanced 
them  five  hundred  dollars  on  the  contract.  We  had 
two  boats  built  at  an  expense  of  about"  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  and  put  a boom . across  the  river 
which  cost  about  as  much  more.  We  were  now  ready 
for  the  high  water.  Well  it  came,  and  with  it  our 
dam,  was  washed  out,  our  boom  broken,  and  our  logs 
scattered  from  where  they  were  cut  to  Sacramento* 
City,  fifty  miles  below  our  mill.  The  drivers  scarcely 
made  the  attempt  to  fulfill  their  part  of  the  contract, as 
they  did  not  drive  5 miles  of  the  distance.  ■ 

If  they  had  done  their  part  of  the  contract,  we 
should  have  secured  one-half  or  more  of  our  logs,  but 
as  it  turned  we  did  not  get  ten  thousand  feet  of  the 
half  million  feet  we  put  in  the  river,  being  a total  loss 
to  us  of  several  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  log  opera- 
tion ; and  in  addition  it  cost  us  fourteen  thousand 
dollars  to  replace  the  dam  and  other  things  the  treshet 
swept  away. 

I have  often  thought  of  the  time  when  I stood  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river  and  see  two  year’s  hard  earn- 
ings swept  away  with  as  much  apparent  e^se  as  I 
could  blow  out  a candle.  There  was  no  help  for  it 
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and  we  had  to  put  back  the  dam  or  lose  the  whole 
mill  property.  We  were  selling  about  five  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  lumber  per  month  aud  had  orders 
for  three  or  four  months  in  advance.  We  could  have 
replaced  the  dam  for  about  one-half  the  cost  in  the 
summer,  but  should  lose  the  sale  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  lumber,  so  we  determined 
on  immediate  action.  We  throwed  a temporary  dam 
across  the  river  some  rods  above  where  we  were  to  re- 
place the  old  one.  This  we  accomplished  by  making 
three  cornered  cribs  from  logs  about  sixteen  feet  long, 
filling  them  partly  full  with  stone  and  swimming 
them  out  into  the  stream  with  ropes,  having  it  swim 
deep  enough  to  touch  bottom  where  we  wished  it  too. 
After  we  had  placed  the  cribs  across  the  river  within 
about  twenty  feet  of  each  other,  we  place  logs  from 
one  crib  to  another,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  water 
to  the  top.  In  this  way  we  formed  a temporary  d am 
which  raised  the  water  high  enough  for  immediate 
use,  and  as  the  water  became  less  in  the  river  we  kept 
it  up  by  wheeling  dirt  and  stone,  and  dumping  them 
above  the  logs.  We  had  some  thirty  men  to  work  at 
an  expense  of  about  two  hundred  dollars  per  day,  and 
finally  completed  the  work,  but  found  that  this  with 
our  other  losses  had  swallowed  up  nearly  all  of  our 
accumulated  capital.  Through  the  summer  and  fol- 
lowing winter,  we  had  a good  trade  in  lumber  and 
managed  with  six  span  of  mules  and  four  yoke  of 
oxen,  to  keep  our  mill  stocked  with  logs. 

When  the  next  spring  rains  had  past  we  commenc- 
ed working  the  river,  having  previously  laid  a claim 
to  one  thousand  feet  of  the  river  for  mining  purposes. 
We  put  in  a flume  two  feet  deep  by  twenty  feet  wide, 
to  carry  water  to  drive  the  wheel  to  pump  the  water 
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from  our  mines.  We  succeeded  in  getting  our  claim  in 
working  order  early  in  the  season.  We  had  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  of  sand  and  gravel  to  wheel  off  before 
we  came  to  pay  dirt,  and  in  the  place  where  we  sank 
our  pump  we  found  it  very  rich,  taking  out  several 
hundred  dollars  from  a place  not  more  than  ten  feet 
square.  We  could  have  sold  then  and  made  some 
money,  but  would  not  as  we- thought  we  bad  a fortune 
in  that  claim.  We  employed  some  thirty  men  and 
stripped  off  a place  over  a Inin  dyed  feet  square, and  when 
we  came  to  the  ‘wash  dirt”  it  would  not  pay  the  men 
three  dollars  a dajr  to  clean  it  up.  We  then  tried  in 
different  parts  of  the  river  but  could  find  nothing 
that  we  could  afford  to  work,  so  we  took  our  flume 
and  machinery  out  and  found  on  figuring  up  that  the 
company  had  sustained  a loss  of  six  thousand  dol- 
lars. This  satisfied  our  longing  propensity  for  min- 
ing. Our  mill  still  continued  to  pa}y  and  we  stocked 
it  up  that  fall,  and  run  it  until  towards  spring,  and  I 
sold  out  to  my  partners. 

I will  relate  an  instance  or  two  in  connection  with 
the  Indians  that  inhabit  this  part  of  California.  The 
most  of  your  readers  know  the  natives  are  a very  de- 
graded race,  probably  as  low  as  any  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  unless  it  is  the  bushmen  of  Australia.  They 
area  lazy  set,  in  particular  the  men,  who,  in  moving 
from  place  to  place,-  usually  carry  their  bows  and  ar- 
rows which  would  weigh  about  five  pounds,  while  the 
women  carry  their  luggage  which  is  made  into  loads, 
which  will  sometimes  average  a hundred  pounds 
weight  for  each  woman.  They  live  in  villages  of 
about  twenty  families  on  or  near  the  bank  of  some 
river  in  the  summer,  and  back  in  the  mountains 
through  the  winter.  They  subsist  in  the  spring  al- 
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most. entirely  upon  the  young  and  tender  grass.  The 
whole  woman  part  of  the  tribe  can  be  seen  out  gather- 
ing it  for  food  when  it  is  the  right  age  for  their  use. 
They  pick  it  with  their  fingers  and  roll  it  into  balls 
about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  place  it  in  baskets, 
that  they  have  for  that  purpose  which  are  made  from 
willow  and  are  made  tight  enough  to  hold  water.  Af- 
ter the  grass  has  passed  out  of  season,  they  dig  cer- 
tain roots  of  grass,  weeds,  and  trees,  with  what  game 
they  can  capture.  This  will  take  them  into  the  sum 
mer  when  they  commence  to  secure  all  the  grasshop- 
pers they  can  catch;  these  with  the  acorns  and  nuts 
which  are  plenty  here  composes  a large 
their  living. 

Their  way  of  gathering  the  hoppers  is  like  this: 
They  select  a piece  of  land  of  perhaps  a thousand 
acres,  one  that  has  but  little  underbrush,  and  on  some 
calm  day  set  a fire  all  around  it,  aud  by  driving 
the  fire  they  manage  to- have  it  come  together  on  some 
level  piece  of  giound.  Here  they  are  sure  to  find  a 
nice  winrow  of  “hoppers”  with  t lu  ir  wings  burned  off 
and  many  of  them  well  roasted.  These  are  gathered, 
pulverized,  and  stored  away  for  future . use.  This 
flour  with  that  made  fr< 

aud  made  into  a sort  of  mush  and  boiled  m those 
water  tight  baskets  spoken  of  above.  The  whole  thing 
being  boiled  biT  heating 'Stones  in  the  fire  and  putting 
them  into  the  water  that  is  in  the  baskets.  This  sup- 
ply with  what  fish  they  can  catch  constitutes  their 
diet.  Their  religion  is  of  the  pagan  type.  They  burn 
their  dead  which  is  done  on  a large  pile  of  wood,  after 
it  has  been  reduced  to  coals.  If  the  wife  is  the  one 
left,  she  takes  some  of  the  ashes  of  her  husband  aud 
mixes  it  with  a pitch  taken  from  the  pine  tree  and 
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paints  herself- from  head  to  foot,  hair  and  all  with  the 
preparation,  and  when  this  has.  worn  off  she  may  get 
another  husband. 

They  believe  in  a future  state  of  life,  but- farther  I 
was  never  able  to  ascertain.  The\'  are  a thieving 
race  and  care  but  little  for  human  life.  Near  the  place 
where  I lived  a couple'  of  miners  were  at  work  in  a 
claim  that  had  been  paying  pretty  good  wages,  but  of 
late  could  get  little  more  than  pay  for  their  water  bill. 
They  were  working  a long  sluice,  and  only  cleaned  up 
once  a week.  They  could  not  think  their  claim  had 
“played  out”  on  them  as  they  could  see  the  gold  in 
the  dirt  just  the  same  as  formerly,  so  they  set  one  of 
their  number  to  watch,  but  -could  see  nothing  wrong 
through  the  week  until  Saturday  noon  when  they 
were  going  to  their  dinner,  one  of  them  saw  an  Indian 
skulking  around  with  a gun  as  if  hunting.  Aftei 
they  had  arrived  at  their  cabin,  he  spoke  to  his  part- 
ner about  what  he  had  seen,  who  at  once  declared 
that  this  Indian  was  the  thief.  He  jumped  up  and 
ran  back  to  the  claim,  and  there  sure  enough  was  the 
Indian  taking  the  gold  from  the  first  “riffle”  in  his 
sluice.  He  told  him  to  leave  the  gold  and  get  out  of 
the  claim,  when  the  Indian  drew  up  his  gun  and.  fired 
away  at  him.  The  gun  was  loaded  with  fine  shot, 
and  being  a long  distance  it  did  him  but  little  harm. 
After  firing,  the  Indian  made  towards  the  river,  and 
the  miner  ran  to  his  cabin  and  took  his  gun  which 
happened  to  be  loaded  with  buck  shot  and  started  af- 
ter him.  When  the  Indian  came  to  the  river,  he 
threw  away  his  gun  and  swam  across,  and  just  as  he 
landed  on  the  opposite  side,  the  miner  came  to  the 
bank  and  fired.  We  were  about  twenty  rods  off,  and 
saw  the  miner  shoot.  The  Indian  jumped  up  appar 
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ently  two  feet  from  the  ground  and  ran  about 
twenty  rods  and  fell.  He  died  in  less  than  half  an 
hour,  and  the  next  night  the  tribe  burned  his  body. 

There  was  no  inquest  held  over  the  dead  Indian,  as 
it  was  unanimously  conceded  under  the  circumstances 
the  miner  was  justified  in  what  lie  had  don  . Perhaps 
another  thing  caused  the  public  to  look  upon  such  se- 
vere means  being  used  with  the  Indian  as  being  excus- 
able if  not  strictly  right.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
a war  broke  out  between  some  of  the  mountain  tribes 
and  the  miners  who  were  at  work  in  thai  elion.  We 
never  heard  wliat  was  the  first  cause  of  the  trouble, 
but  suppose  it  was  through  the  thieving  |>mpeusities 
of  the  Indians.  The  report  came  to  our  village  that 
the  Indians  had  taken  up  arms  against ' the  whites, 
and  in  less  than  three  hours  there  were  a hundred  or 
more  men  on  their  way  to  give  them  battle.  The  cam- 
paign was  a short  one,  only  lasting  a couple  of  days, 
with  a few  dead  Indians  and  one  or  two  wounded 
whites.  Such  outbreaks  as  these  had  a tendency  to 
keep  the  public  mind  in  a condition  to  excuse  any 
shortcomings  against  the  Indians  when  many  times 
the  whites  were  for  the  most  to  blame. 

In  a former  chapter  we  dropped  a tear  lor  the  Red 
Man  of  the  East,  but  with  our  knowled  of  the  west- 
ern Indians  we  have  no  tear  to  spare  for  them,  and  to 
give  all  a better  view  of  the  “ .Noble  Red  Man  ' of  the 
West  we  will  introduce  a few  extracts  by  Mark  Twain 
from  the  Galaxy: 

•In  books  he  is  tall  and  tawny,  muscular,  straight, 
and  of  kingly  presence;  he  has  a beaked  nose  and  an 
eagle  eye. 

“His  hair  is  glossy,  and  as  black  as  the  raven’s 
wing;  out  of  its  massed  richness  springs  a sheaf  of 
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brilliant  feathers;  in  his  ears  and  nose  are  silver  or- 
naments ;on  his  arms  and  wrists  and  ankles  are  broad 
silver  bands  and  bracelets;  his  buckskin  hunting  suit 
is  gallantly  fringed,  and  the  belt  and  moccasins  won- 
derfully flowered  with  colored  beads;  and  wThen,  rain- 
bowed  with  his  war-paint  he  stands  at  full  height, wit  h 
his  crimson  blanket  wrapped  about  him,  his  quiver  at 
his  back,  his  bow  and  tomahawk  projecting  upward 
from  his  folded  arms,  and  his  eagle  eye  gazing  at 
specks  against  the  far  horizon  which  even  the  pale- 
face’s field-glass  could  scarcely  reach,  he  is  a being  to 
fall  down  and  worship. 

“His  language  is  intensely  figurative.  He  never 
speaks  of  the  moon,  but  always  of  the  ‘eye  of  the 
night;’  nor  of  the  wind  as  the  wind,  but  as  ‘the  whis- 
per of  the  Great  Spirit;’  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  His 
power  of  condensation  is  marvellous.  In  some  publi- 
cations he  seldom  says  anything  but  ‘Waugh!’  and 
this,  with  a page  of  explanation  by  the  author, reveals 
a whole  world  of  thought  and  wisdom  that  before  lay 
concealed  in  that  one  little  word. 

“He  is  noble.  He  is  true  and  loyal;  not  even  imi- 
nent  death  can  shake  his  peerless  faithfulness.  His 
heart  is  a well-spring  of  truth,  and  of  generous  im- 
pulses, and  of  knightly  magnamity.  With  him,  grat- 
itude is  religion;  do  him  a kindness,  and  at  the  end 
of  a lifetime  he  has  not  forgotten  it.  Eat  of  his  bread, 
or  offer  him  yours,  and  the  bond  of  hospitality  is 
sealed — a bond  which  is  forever  inviolable  with  him. 

“He  loves  the  dark-eyed  daughter  of  the  forest,  the 
dusky  maiden  of  faultless  form  and  rich  attire,  the 
pride  of  the  tribe,  the  all-beautiful.  He  talks  to  her 
in  a low  voice,  at  twilight,  of  his  deeds  on  the  war- 
path and  in  the  chase,  and  of  the  grand  achievements 
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of  liis  ancestors;  and  she  listens  with  down-cast  eyes 
‘while  a richer  hue  mantles  her  cheek.’ 

“Such  is  the  Noble  Red  Man  in  print.  But  out  on 
the  plains  and  in  the  mountains,  not  being  on  dress 
parade,  not  being  gotten  up  to  see  company,  he  is  un- 
der no  obligation  to  be  other  than  his  natural  self, 
and  therefore: 

“He  is  little,  and  scrawny,  and  black,  and  dirty, and 
judged  by  even  the  most  charitable  of  our  canons  of 
human  excellence,  is  thoroughly  pitiful  and  contempt- 
ible. There  is  nothing  in  his  eye  or  his  nose  that  is"' 
attractive,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  his  hair  that — 
however,  that  is  a feature  which  will  not  bear  too  close 
examination.  He  wears  no  feathers  in  his  hair,  and 
no  ornament  or  covering  on  his  head.  His  dull-black, 
frowsy  locks  hang  straight  down  to  his  neck  behind, 
and  in  front  they  hang  just  to  his  e3res,  Jike  a curtain, 
being  cut  straight  across  the  forehead,  from  side  to 
side,  and  never  parted  on  top.  He  has  no  pendants 
in  his  ears,  and  as  for  his — however,  let  us  not  waste 
time  on  unimportant  particulars,  but  hurry  along.  He 
wears  no  bracelets  on  his  arms  or  ankles;  his  hunting 
suit  is  gallantly  fringed,  but  not  intentionally;  when 
he  does  not  wear  his  disgusting  rabbit-skin  robe,  his 
hunting  suit  consists  wholly  of  the  half  of  ahorse 
blanket  brought  over  in  the  Pinta  or  the  Mayflower, 
and  frayed  out  and  fringed  by  inveterate  use.  He  is 
not  rich  enough  to  possess  a belt;  he  never  owned  a 
moccasin  or  wore  a shoe  in  his  life;  and  truly  he  is 
nothing  but  a poor,  filthy,  naked,  scurvy,  vagabond, 
whom  to  exterminate  were  a charity  to  the  Creator’s 
worthier  insects  and  reptiles  which  he  oppresses.  Still 
when  contact  with  the  white  man  has  given  to  the 
Noble  Son  of  the  forest  certain  cloudy  impressions  of 
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civilization,  and  aspirations  after  a nobler  life,  he 
presently  appears  in  public  with  one  boot  on  and  one 
shoe — shirtless,  and  wearing  ripped  and  patched  and 
buttonless  pants  which  he  holds  up  with  his  left  hand 
— his  execrable  rabbit  skin  flowing  from  his  shoulders 
— an  old  hoop-skirt  on,  outside  of  it — a necklace  of 
battered  sardine  boxes  and  oyster  cans  reposing  on 
reast — a venerable  flint  lock  musket  in  his 
right  hand — a weather-beaten  stow  pipe  hat  on,  cant- 
ed ‘gallusly’  to  starboard,  and  the  lid  off,  and  hanging 
by  a thread  or  two:  and  when  he  thus  appears,  and 
waits  patiently  around  a saloon  till  he  gets  a chance 
to  strike  a ‘swell’  attitude  before  a looking  glass,  he 
is  a good,  fair,  desirable,  subject  for  extermination  if 
there  ever  was  one. 

“There  is  nothing  figurative,  or  moonshiny,  or  sen- 
timental about  his  language.  It  is  very  simple  and 
unostentatious,  and  consists  of  plain,  straightforward 
lies.  His  ‘wisdom’  conferred  upon  an  idiot  would 
leave  that  idiot  helpless  indeed. 

“He  is  ignoble — base  and  treacherous,  and  hateful 
in  every  way.  Not  even  iminent  death  can  startle  him 
into  a spasm  of  virtue.  The  ruling  trait  of  all  sav- 
ages is  a greedy  and  consuming  selfishness,  and  in 
our  Noble  Red  Man  it  is  found  in  its  amplest  .devel- 
opment. His  heart  is  a cesspool  of  falsehood,  of 
treachery,  and  of  low  and  devilish  instincts.  With 
him,  gratitude  is  an  unknown  emotion;  and  when  one 
floes  him  a kindness,  it  is  safest  to  keep  the  face 
toward  him,  lest  the  reward  be  an  arrow  in  the  back. 
To  accept  of  a favor  of  him  is  to  assume  a debt  which . 
you  can  never  repay  to  his  satisfaction,  though  you 
bankrupt  yourself  trying.  To  give  him  a dinner  when 
he  is  starving,  is  to  precipitate  the  whole  hungry 
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tribe  upon  your  hospitality,  for  he  will  go  straight 
me!  fetch  them,  men,  Avomen.  children,  and  dogs,  and 
these  they  will  huddle  patiently  around  your  door,  or 
flatten  their  noses  against  your  window,  day  after  day, 
gazing  beseechingly  upon  every  mouthful  you  take, 
and  unconsciously  swallowing  when  you  swallow!  The 
scum  of  the  eaith! 

“And  the  Noble  Son  of  the  Plains  becomes  a mighty 
hunter  in  the  due  and  proper  season.  That  season  is 
the  summer,  and  the  prey  that  a number  of  the  tribes 
hunt  is  crickets  and  grasshoppers!  The  warriors,  old 
men.  women,  and  children,  spread  themselves  abroad 
in  the  plain  and  drive  the  hopping  creatures  before 
them  into  a ring  of  fire.  I could  describe  the  feast 
that  then  follows,  without  missing  a detail,  if  I 
thought  the  reader  would  stand  it. 

“All  history  and  honest  observation  will  shoAV  that 
the  Red  Man  is  a skulking  coward  and  a windy  brag- 
gart, who  strikes  without  warning — usually  from  an 
ambush  or  under  cover  of  night,  and  nearly  always 
bringing  a force  of  five  or  si'-  to  one  against  the  ene 
nn  kills  helpless  women  and  lit  h children,  and  mas- 
acres  the  men  in  their  beds;  and  then  brags  about  it 
as  long  as  he  li\res,  and  bis  son  and  bis  grandson  and 
great-grandson  after  him  glorify  it  among  the  ‘heroic 
deeds  of  their  ancestors.’  A regiment  of  Fenians  will 
fill  the  whole  world  with  the  noise  of  it  when  they  are 
getting  ready  to  inA'ade  Canada;  but  when  the  Red 
Man  declares  war,  the  first  intimation  his  friend  the 
white  nmn  whom  he  supped  with  at  twilight  has  of  it, 
is  when  the  warwhoop  rings  in  his  ears  and  the  toma- 
hawk sinks  into  his  brain.  In  .Time,  seven  Indians 
went  to  a small  station  on  the  Plains  where  three 
Avhite  men  lived, and  asked  for  food;  it  was  given  them 
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and  also  tobacco.  They  stayed  two  hours,  eating, 
and  smoking,  and  talking,  waiting  with  Indian  pa- 
tience for  their  customary  odds  of  seven  to  one  to  of- 
fer, and  as  ^.c-on  as  it  came  they  seized  the  opportuni- 
ty; that  is,  when  two  of  the  men  went  but,  they  killed 
the  other  the  instant  he  turned  his  back  to  do  some 
solicited  favor;  then  they  caught  his  comrades  sepa- 
rately, and  killed  one  but  the  other  escaped. 

“The  Noble  Red  Man  seldom  goes  prating  loving- 
foolishness  to  a splendidly  caparisoned  blushing  maid 
at  twilight.  No;  he  trades  a crippled  horse,  or  a dam- 
aged musket,  or  a dog,  a gallon  of  grashoppers,  and 
an  efficient  old  mother  for  her,  and  makes  her  work 
like  an  abject  slave  all  the  rest  of  her  life  to  compens- 
ate him  for  the  outlay.  He  never  works  himself.  She 
builds  the  habitation,  when  they  use  one  (it  consists 
in  hanging  half  a dozen  rags  over  the  weather  side  of 
a sage-brush  to  roost  under);  gathers  and  brings 
home  the  fuel;  takes  care  of  the  raw-boned  pony  when 
they  possess  such  grandeur;  she  walks  and  carries  her 
nursing  cubs  while  he  rides.  She  wears  no  clothing 
save  the  fragrant  rabbit  skin  robe  which  her  great 
grandmother  before  her  wore,  and  all  the  ‘blushing’ 
she  does  can  be  removed  with  soap  and  a towel,  pro- 
vided it  is  only  two  or  three  weeks  old  and  not  caked. 

“Such  is  the  genuine  Noble  Aborigine.  I did  not 
get  him  from  books,  but  from  personal  observation. 

“By  Dr.  Keim’s  excellent  book  it  appears  that  from 
J une,  1868,  to  October,  1879,  the  Indians  massacred 
nearly  200  white  persons  and  ravished  over  forty  wom- 
en captured  in  peaceful  outlying  settlements  along  the 
border,  or  belonging  to  emigrant  wagons  traversing 
the  settled  routes  of  travel.  Children  were  burned 
alive  in  the  presence  of  their  parents.  Wives  were 
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lavished  before  their  husbands’  eyes.  Husbands  were 
mutilated,  tortured,  and  scalped,  and  their  wives  com- 
pelled to  look  on.  These  facts  and  figures  are  official, 
and  they  exhibit  the  misunderstood  S(  n of  the  Forest 
in  his  true  character — as  a creature  devoid  of  brave 
or  generous  qualities,  but  cruel,  treacherous,  and  brut- 
al. During  the  Pi-Ute  war  the  Indians  often  dug  the 
sinews  out  of  the  backs  of  white  men  before  they  were 
dead.  (The  sinews  are  used  for  bow-strings.)  But 
their  favorite  mutilations  cannot  be  put  into  print. 
Yet  it  is  this  same  Noble  Red  Man  who  is  always- 
greeted  with  a wail  of  humanitarian  sympathy  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  whenever  he  gets  into  trouble; 
the  maids  and  matrons  throw  up  their  hands  in  hor- 
ror at  the  bloody  vengeance  wreaked  upon  him,  and 
the  newspapers  clamor  for  a court  of  inquiry  to  ex- 
amine into  the  conduct  of  the  inhuman  officer  who  in- 
flicted the  little  unpleasantness  upon  the  ‘poor  abused 
Indian.’  (The}'  always  look  at  the  matter  from  the 
abused-Indian  point  of  view,,  never  from  that  of  the 
bereaved  white  widow  and  orphan.)  But  it  is  a great 
and  unspeakable  comfort  to  know  that,  let  them  be 
as  prompt  about  it  as  they  may,  the  inquiry  has  al- 
ways got  to  come  after the  good  officer  has  adminis- 
tered Ms  little  admonition.” 

We  will  now  leave  the  poor  Indian,  not  being  fully 
satisfied  what  he  was  placed  here  foi,  unless  he  is  the 
missing  link  between  the  animal  and  the  human.  If 
that  be  the  case,  he  must  needs  have  an  existence,  or 
the  great  gap  could  never  have  been  bridged. 

After  we  sold  out  of  the  saw-mill,  we  continued  to- 
work  at  our  trade.  We  built  a quartz-mill  at  Mos- 
quito Canyon  for  Robinson  and  Smith*  It  was  rather 
a nice  piece  of  work.  The  mill  was  driven  with  an. 
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•'overshot  water  wheel  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  was 
to  have  twelve  pestles  when  completed  with  a capacity 
to  crush  about  twenty-four  tons  of  stone  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  cost  of  the  mill  when  finished  was 
between  four  thousand  and  five  thousand  dollars. 

This  canyon  is  some  twenty-five  miles  from  Sutter’s 
Mill  where  gold  was  first  discovered.  It  is  a broken 
hilly, and  we  may  say, mountainous  section.  There  are 
many  quartz-leads  here,  and  has  been  much  money 
•spent  in  prospecting,  but  up  to  the  time  we  left  the 
country  no  claim  had  paid  to  work.  There  seemed  to 
be  gold  in  all  the  deposits  but  not  in  quantities  to  pay 
to  work.  We  spent  a part  of  one  winter  in  this  canyon 
on  and  had  some  fun  ( ?)  hunting  deer,  though  on  one 
occasion  it  came  near  being  our  last  hunt.  There  are 
■large  quantities  of  snow  and  we  fell  into  a hole  where 
the  snow  was  deeper  than  we  could  walk  in,  but  by 
much  exertion  finally  extricated  ourself. 

A person  who  has  never  lived  in  the  mountains  can 
hardly  conceive  to  what  depth  the  snow  becomes  some- 
times in  the  valleys  among  those  mountains.  We 
were  intending  to  give  your  readers  a few  of  our  ex- 
periences with  that  of  some  of  our  friends,-  but  finding 
an  unusual  interesting  account  of  “The  Donner  Party” 
in  “The  Eailroad  Guide  of  the  Pacific  Coast,”  we  take 
•extracts  therefrom  so  that  .your  patrons  can  see  that 
although  it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  a part  of  a surprise 
party  in  Ohio  or  in  the  Eastern  States,  it  was  by  no 
means  desirable  to  be  one  of  the  party  at  Donner  Lake. 

“Of  all  the  waters  gathered  in  the  lofty  basins  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  Donner  Lake,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
‘beautiful  in  itself,  as  well  as  the  most  picturesque  in 
its  surroundings.  Girdled  with  a narrow  margin  of 
pebbly  beach,,  encircled  by  dark  and  narrow  forests 
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and  overshadowed  by  towering  mountains — from 
which  the  glittering  snow-fields  look  eternally  down 
into  its  crystal  chambers — this  lake  wears  a charm 
almost  as  weird  as  that  which  rests  over  the  awe- 
inspiring vale  of  the  Yosemite!  But  there  are  remin- 
iscences connected  with  the  history  of  this  secluded 
water  calculated  to  awaken  a deeper  interest  than  the 
scenery  that  surrounds  it.  In  the  glades  that  skirt 
its  shores,  and  along  the  mountain  trails  that  over- 
look it,  there  once  transpired  events  so  tragic  that  we 
would  fain  discredit  the  story  of  their  existence;  and 
so  dire,  that  the  common  woes  of  life  soften  into  mer- 
cies compared  with  them. 

“At  the  foot  of  this  lake,  near  the  banks  of  the 
stream  that  form  its  outlet,  is  a grassy  bottom,  pleas- 
antly shaded  with  spruce  and  pine.  Until  afewyears 
ago,  there  were  standing  here  two  rude  cabins,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  At  an  earlier 
period,  the  bones  of  animals,  mingled  with  those  of 
human  beings,  lay  scattered  over  the  ground.  The 
stumps  of  many  trees,  cut  off  at  a great  height,  are 
still  standing  here,  indicating  the  depth  of  the  snow 
at  the  time  they  were  felled.  Hundreds  of  persons 
now  pass  this  spot  daity — for  it  is  close  by  the  rail- 
road— without  knowing  that  it  is  the  site  of  “Starva- 
tion Camp,7’  where  the  Donner  party  suffered  so  fear- 
fully, and  where  so  many  of  them  perished  from  hun- 
ger, in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1846. 

“About  the  period  we  are  speaking  of,  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Western  States  were  extremely  subject  to 
malarious  and  other  endemic  diseases,  causing  many 
settlers  to  leave  and  seek  homes  elsewhere.  Hearing 
that  there  was,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  a region 
remarkable  for  the  salubritj-  of  its  climate,  as  well  as 
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for  the  ease  with  which  a subsistence  could  he  obtain- 
ed there,  a number  of  families — taking  with  them 
their  teams  and  herds — set  out,  in  the  spring  of  1846, 
for  the  purpose  of  emigrating  to  and  settling  in  a 
country  that  promised  them  exemption  from  the  mal- 
adies, as  well  as  the  long,  cold  winters,  to  which  they 
had  before  been  exposed. 

“The  more  advanced  of  this  emigration,  having 
come  through  on  the  most  direct  route,  and  meeting 
with  no  unusual  detentions,  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion in  good  season.  A portion,  however,  attempting 
a new  route,  met  with  unexpected  difficulties  and  de- 
lays in  consequence  of  which  they  failed  to  reach  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra  .Nevada  Mountains  until  the  last  of 
October,  instead  of  arriving  there  by  the  first  of  that 
month,  as  had  been  their  intention. 

“Usually,  but  little  snow  falls  upon  these  mountains 
before  the  middle  of  November,  but  this  year  seems 
to  have  formed  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and 
their  summits  were  already  white  when  these  desert- 
worn  pilgrims  came  in  sight  of  them.  Finding  the 
trail  of  those  who  had  preceded  them  covered  up  with 
snow,  they  engaged  the  service  of  an  aged  Indian, 
named  Truckee,  to  pilot  them  over  the  mountains. 
Ai'riving  one  morning  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  where 
they  found  the  three  great  essentials  of  a good  camp- 
ing ground — wood,  grass,  and  water — the  party  halt- 
ed for  the  night.  Thus  far  they  had  encountered  but 
little  snow,  and  did  not  feel  particularly  alarmed  at 
their  situation.  As  usual,  the  cattle  were  suffered  to 
run  at  large,  and  each  family  camped  in  and  about 
their  own  wagons. 

“Their  faithful  guide,  better  acquainted  with  the 
weather-signs  of  this  treacherous  climate,  detecting 
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the  indications  of  an  approaching  storm,  urged  them 
to  keep  up  their  stock,  to  gather  their  wagons  close 
together,  and  collect  as  much  dry  wood  as  possible. 
But  the  immigrants,  either  not  exactly  understanding 
all  that  was  said  to  them,  or,  failing  to  comprehend 
the  full  extent  of  their  danger,  neglected  those  timely 
precautions. 

“During  the  night,  a heavy  storm  set  in,  and  by 
morning  the  snow  was  over  a foot  deep.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  cattle  had  wandered  off  in  various  directions, 
and  but  few  of  them  were  to  be  found.  Concerned 
now  for  their  safety,  these  poor  people  began  to  build 
cabins  and  take  other  measures  for  protecting  them- 
selves against  the  severity  of  the  weather.  But  the 
snow  still  continued  falling,  and  in  a few  days  had 
attained  a depth  of  six  or  eight  feet.  For  nearty  half 
of  the  time  during  the  month  of  November  the  weath- 
er was  stormy,  the  snow  on  the  mountains  ultimately, 
reaching  a depth  of  more  than  twenty  feet. 

“The  company  thus  snow-bound  consisted  of  eighty- 
two  persons,  thirty-two  of  whom  were  females,  a large 
proportion  of  the  whole  being  children.  Their  director 
was  George  Conner,  a man  of  some  wealth  and  much 
worth,  who  had  with  him  his  wife — a woman  of  edu- 
cation and  refinement — together  with  a number  of 
small  children.  The  men  of  the  party,  composed 
mostly  of  husbands  and  fathers,  in  their  anxiety  to 
resche  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon  them 
from  their  perilous  situation,  made  desperate  efforts, 
first  to  cross  the  mountains,  and  having  failed  in  this, 
to  afterward  retrace  their  steps  and  make  their  way 
back  to  the  plains  at  their  base.  But  all  these  en- 
deavors were  alike  fruitless,  ending,  after  the  most 
persistent  attempts,  only  in  the  exhaustion,  and,  in 
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marry  cases,  the  complete  prostration  of  those  making: 
them.  In  these  efforts  and  their  results,  we  are  furn- 
ished an  explanation  of  the  anomaly  observable  here,, 
as  well  as  on  many  other  similar  occasions,  of  the 
men  having  been  the  first  to-  give  out  and  succumb  to 
the  hardships  to  which  all  seemed  equally  exposed. 

“In  a short  time,  everything  in  the  shape  of  whole- 
some food  was  consumed  -T  and  the  party  having  de- 
voured their  dogs,  the  hides  of  the  few  cattle  they  had 
saved,  and  even  their  own  shoes  and.  such  other  leath- 
ern articles  as  they  happened  to  have  with  them,  the 
idea  of  dispatching  some  of  their  number  for  food  be- 
gan to  take  possession  of  all  minds.  At  this  juncture 
a death  fortunately  occurred,  obviating  the  necessity 
for  recourse  to  violence.  Other  deaths  soon  after  fol- 
lowed, a few  preferring  to  die  of  starvation,,  rather 
than  accept  the  alternative  of  sustaining  life  by  feed- 
ing on  the  flesh  of  their  companions.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  readily  overcame  their  natural  repugnance 
to  this  species  of  food,  some  partaking-  of  is  from  the- 
first  with  an  avidity  amounting  to  an  apparent  relish.. 

“After  the  lapse  of  six  weeks,  the  storms  having, 
subdued  and  the  weather  having  the  appearance  of 
being,  settled,  a company  of  eight  men  and  five  women,, 
guided  by  two  Indians,  set  out  to  cross  the  mountains 
into  California,  that  they  may  apprise  the  inhabitants 
of  the  condition  of  their  friends  and  procure  assist- 
ance. The  passage  of  the  mountains,  now  deeply  cov- 
ered with  snow,  was  not  only  a laborious,  but  a dan- 
gerous undertaking.  No-  one  knew  the  width  of  the 
snow-belt,  or  the  distance  to  the  settlements  beyond.. 
There  might  be  .difficult  streams  to  cross,  and  hostile 
tribes  of  Indians  to  pass  through.  The  journey,  in 
any  event,  must  be  attended  with  great  hardship  and, 
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peril;  but  their  situation  was  desperate,  and,  without 
speedy  succor,  all  must  inevitabty  perish.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  undertaken  by  some  one;  and  as  there 
was  now  left  to  the  'women  a greater  amount  of  cour- 
age and  strength  than  to  the  men,  this  forlorn  hope 
was  in  good  part  made  up  of  them. 

“Starting,  then,  with  the  hopes  or  all  dependent  on 
tlieir  success, this  part3r,  traveling  on  snow-shoes,  were 
able  to  make  only  about  six  or  eight  miles  per  day. 
A week  was,  therefore,  consumed  before  they  had 
passed  the  Divide.  By  this  time,  the  stock  of  provi- 
sions they  had  taken  with  them  was  all  gone,  and,  be- 
ing overtaken  by  a severe  storm, they  were  literally  cov- 
ered up  with  snow  for  the  space  of  two  days,  during 
which  time  three  of  the  party  perished.  Weak  and 
dejected,  the  balance  dragged  themselves  forward 
through  the  snow  for  several  daj’s  longer,  when  three 
more  of  their  number,  overcome  with  hunger,  fatigue, 
and  cold,  gave  out  and  died.  Having  now  been  with- 
out a morsel  to  eat  for  four  days,  these  wretched  peo- 
ple cut  the  flesh  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  hav- 
ing refreshed  themselves  upon  a portion  of  it  and  dried 
a portion  of  it  for  future  use,  again  pushed  on.  This 
was  their  New  Year’s  feast,  it  now  being  the  first  day 
of  January,  1847.  Five  days  after  their  food  was  again 
all  gone,  and  they  had  only  the  strings  of  their  snow- 
shoes  left  to  eat.  It  may  seem  strange  that  after  hav- 
ing brought  themselves  to  feed  upon  the  remains  of 
their  fellows,  these  sufferers  should  with  the  means  at 
hand  for  renewing  their  stock,  so  soon  have  found 
themselves  without  food.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  those  who  perished  were  already  .reduced  almost 
to  skeletons  before  death,  having  but  little  flesh  left 
©u  their  bones;  and  that  the  living,  in  their  enervated 
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condition,  were  unable  to  burden  themselves  any  fur- 
ther than  seemed  necessary,  each  one  counting  on  the 
probabilities  that  he  might  be  the  next  one  to  yield 
up  his  life,  when  no  more  food  would  be  needed,  or 
that,  if  such  should  be  the  fate  of  some  one  else,  then 
fresh  supplies  would  be  furnished  as  soon  as  required 
by  the  survivors.  Thus  reasoning,  they  cut  from  the 
bodies  of  their  deceased  companions  only  what  seemed 
the  more  choice  and  tender  parts,  leaving  behind  the 
more  bulky  and  unsavory. 

“Being  again  reduced  to  extremities,  the  Whites 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  sacrifice  their 
Indian  guides  to  appease  their  now  unbearable  pangs 
of  hunger.  The  latter,  perceiving  their  intention,  and 
becoming  alarmed,  hastily  took  to  flight,  and  retreat- 
ing over  the  hills,  were  seen  no  more. 

“Death  again  intervened  to  save  the  living  from  ab- 
solute starvation — another  of  the  miserables  died;  and 
thus,  one  after  another  yielding  to  the  effects  of  fam- 
ine and  exposure,  perished  all  but  three,  and  two  of 
these,  entirely  overcome,  had  lain  down  to  die,  when, 
on  the  17th  of  January,  the  last  of  the  party,  still  able 
to  walk,  having  fallen  in  with  a friendly  Indian,  was 
by  him  conducted  to  a settlement  on  Bear  River,  from 
whence  succor  was,  the  next  day,  dispatched  to  the 
two  left  behind.  Of  the  thirteen  who  set  out  from  the 
immigrant’s  camp,  all  but  three  perished  on  the  way. 
Had  this  one  who  first  reached  Bear  River  also  given 
out,  or  had  he  failed  to  fall  in  with  the  Indian  who 
piloted  him  to  the  habitation  of  the  Whites,  every  one 
of  them  must  have  perished,  as  they  would,  in  that 
event,  never  have  obtained  any  assistance  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

“Immediately,  the  news  of  their  terrible  situation 
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was  sent  to>  New  Helvetia,  ( Sutter’s  Fort)  from  whence- 
it  was,  with  all  haste,  forwarded  to  San.  Francisco. 
From  both  of  these  places  expeditious  were  at  once  fit- 
ted out,  and, under  the  direction  of  experienced  moun- 
taineers, sent  to  their  aid.  As  the  rescuing  party  was 
obliged  to  travel  on  snow-shoes  for  more  than  sixty 
miles  across  the  mountains,  passing  over  a steep  and 
rock}"  country,  without  any  beaten  track  or  sign  of  a 
tiail,  they  were,  of  course,  unable  to  carry  with  them 
more  than  a very  limited  quantity  of  provisions.  Ev- 
ery step  they  took  they  sank  deeply  into  the  snow, 
rendering  their  progress  slow  and  wearisome ; and  it 
was  not  until  the  19th  day  of  February  that  the  first 
relief-party  reached  the  camp  of  the  sufferers.  The 
latter  had  now  been  snowed-in  for  more  than  three  and 
a half  months,  during  the  most  of  which  time  they 
had  been  compelled  to  subsist  upon  the  flesh  of  their 
dead  companions. 

“No  lauguage  can  adequately  describe  the  spectacle 
that  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  brave  and  hu- 
mane men  who  had  gone  to  the  deliverance  of  these 
piteous  beings.  On  every  side  the  scene  was  heart- 
sickening  and  woful  in  the  extreme;  while  the  living,, 
with  their  hollow  eyes  and  shrunken  forms,  appeared 
snore  like  "spectres  than  human  beings.  Ghastly  skele- 
tons, stripped  of  flesh,  andjbodies  half  devoured,  lay 
strewn  around  the  dismal  cabins,,  from  which  issued 
a stifling  fetor..  Not  only  were  their  bodies  enfeebled 
and  emaciated  to  the  last  degree,  but  with  many  the 
very  soul  had  become  a desolation.  While  some  wel- 
comed their  deliverers  with  ecstacies  of  jpy,  others, 
gloomy  and  cadaverous,  regarded  them  with  a cold- 
ness amounting  almost  to  indifference,  they  having 
become  not  only  reconciled  to  their  canabalistic  diet. 
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but  preferring  it  to  wholesome  food  when"  set  before 
them.  Monstrous  as  it  may  seem,  to  such  an  extent 
had  the  natural  tastes  of  some  of  these  people  become 
perverted  that  they  pushed  aside  the  flour  and  bacon 
tendered  them,  choosing  rather  to  partake  of  the  hor- 
rid feast  to  which  they  had  so  long  been  accustomed.. 
Parents  Were  seen  feeding  on  the  remains  of  their 
children,  and  children  on  those  of  their  parents.  Here 
a Wife  was  broiling  on  the  coals  the  flesh  of  her  hus- 
band, and  elsewhere  a company  were  making  a repast 
upon  the  roasted  limb  of  a dead  companion.  Ail  fil- 
ial and  parental  affection  seemed  dead,  the  one  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  reigning  supreme.  Rapid- 
ly some  of  those  most  wretched  creatures  were  being 
transformed  into  ghouls  and  demons,  having  already 
lost  some  of  the  diviner  traits  of  humanity.  Haggard 
and  attenuated,  they  spoke  but  little, while  their  looks 
and  demeanor  were  wild  and  unearthty. 

“Too  incredible  for  belief  are  the  stories  told  of  the 
ravenous  greed  exhibited  by  some  of  these  starving 
■wretches,  one  of  whom  is  said  to  have  eaten  the  entire 
body  of  a child  during  the  course  of  a single  night; 
while  another  insisted  on  appropriating  to  his  own 
use  the  hearts  and  other  viscera  of  his  dead  compan- 
ions. On  the  other  hand,  many  refused  to  touch  the 
flesh  of  those  who  had  perished  until  the  very  last, and 
then  partook  of  it  sparingly,  and  with  evident  feelings 
of  horror.  The  different  phases  which  the  sufferings 
of  these  people  exhibited,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  met  their  doom,  were  peculiar  to  each.  Some, 
bowing  in  meek  resignation,  passed  calmly  away. 
Some,  their  countenances  radiant  with  divine  aspira- 
tions, died  singing  songs  of  triumph  and  praise.  Some 
bewailed  their  hard  lot  with  loud  lamentations  and 
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tears  of  anguish;  while  others,  shrinking  from  notice, 
perished  in  stolid  and  gloomy  silence.  A few  raved 
wildly,  reproaching  themselves,  upbraiding  others,  or 
impiously  cursing  God  for  their  fate.  Some,  arousing 
from  a dreamy  stupor,  would  talk  incoherently  of  the 
bountiful  tables  and  the  green  fields  they  had  seen; 
or,  perhaps,  address  absent  friends  as  present,  in  the 
most  tender  and  affectionate  language.  In  some  cases, 
just  before  death,  the  mental  faculties  would  appear  to 
expand  and  attain  to  a wonderful  exaltation.  The 
things  of  earth  faded  away,  and  in  their  place  delect- 
able visions  arose  in  unclouded  splendor.  All  that 
had  perplexed  them  in  years  gone  by  was  miraculous- 
\y  explained,  and  the  things  of  the  long-forgotten  past 
brought  vividly  before  them.  The  pangs  of  hunger 
seemed  already  allayed — the  soul  having  become  so 
nearly  disembodied  as  to  no  longer  recognize  the 
wants  of  its  earthly  tabernacle. 

“Unable  to  take  all  with  them,  the  rescuing  party 
selected  such  as  were  most  desirous  of  going,  or  as 
seemed  to  have  the  strongest  claims  on  their  sympa- 
thy, and  started  on  their  return  over  the  mountains! 
leaving  twenty-nine  behind ; all  of  whom,  or  at  least 
as  many  as  were  still  found  alive,  were  afterward  tak- 
en out  by  other  parties  sent  in  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  first  of  whom  reached  the  snow  beleagured  camp 
of  the  sufferers  on  the  1st  day  of  March.  This  party, 
taking  with  them  seventeen  of  the  immigrants,  select- 
ing them  as  had  been  done  before,  hastened  back  with 
all  expedition.  A snow-storm  coming  on,  they  were 
compelled  to  leave  all  but  three  children  on  the  road, 
these  having  been  packed  on  their  shoulders. 

“As  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit,  the  compa- 
ny left  behind  was  sent  for.  Three  of  their  number 
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were  dead  when  the  relief-party  reached  them,  and 
the  remainder  were  found  sustaining  their  lives  on 
the  flesh  of  those  who  had  perished.  These,  together 
with  the  remnant  before  left  in  camp — excepting  three 
of  their  number — were  now  properly  fed  and  cared 
for;  after  which  they  were  safely  conducted  over  the 
mountains,  into  California. 

“The  three  persons  left  behind  consisted  of  George 
Donner,  Captain  of  the  emigration  party;  his  wife, 
Mary,  and  Louis  Keisburgh — the  two  men  being  too 
weak  to  travel  over  the  mountains. 

“Of  all  the  incidents  connected  with  these  terrific 
sufferings,  the  parting  of  Mrs.  Donner  with  her  chil- 
dren is  described  as  having  been  the  most  deeply  af- 
fecting. The  last  rescuing  party  had  arrived  at  the 
camp  where  she,  her  husband,  and  their  children  were 
stopping.  Mrs.  Donner,  naturally  vigorous,  and  in 
the  bloom  of  life,  was  still  strong,  and  well  able  to 
travel,  as  were  also  her  children.  But  the  husband 
and  father,  owing  the  exertions  lie  had  made  to  save 
others,  was  now  so  completely  prostrated  as  to  be  un- 
able to  stand,  or  even  to  sit  up ; and  his  deliverers  had 
no  means  for  carrying  him.  He  must,  therefore,  nec- 
essarily be  left  behind.  And  now  the  wife  and  moth- 
er had  to  choose  between  remaining  and  perishing  with 
him,  or  accompanying  her  children  to  a place  of  safe- 
ty and  abundance.  It  was  represented  to  her  that  but 
little  food  could  be  left  for  the  use  of  those  remaining, 
and  that  it  would  be  a long  time  befor  any  more  could 
be  sent  in  from  California.  To  stay  there  was  to  die; 
while  to  go,  was  to  abandon  one  to  whom  she  was 
bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  duty  and  affection,  in 
the  hour  of  his  direst  extremity. 

“There  was  no  time  to  be  lost — none  for  dalliance 
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or  delay.  The  provisions  of  the  relief-party  were 
scanty,  and  the  days  were  short.  Already  the  noon 
was  passed,  and  the  shadows  of  the  great  Sierra  were 
beginning  to  fall  over  them.  The  winter  climate,  in 
these  elevated  regions,  was  fickle,  and,  even  then,  the 
old  mountaineer  who  headed  the  party  discovered  in 
the  atmosphere  the  signs  of  a gathering  storm.  They 
must,  therefore,  up  and  away.  The  children  must  be 
mounted  on  the  backs  of  the  men,  and  the  adults  hur- 
ried  off.  It  was  necessary  that  this  poor  woman  should 
make  up  ner  mind  quickly.  Her  children  clung  to 
her;  and  her  husband  counseled  her  to  go.  If  she  re- 
mained, it  would  only  be  to  sacrifice  her  own  life,  with- 
out being  able  to  save  his;  and  their  children  would 
need  her  care  and  presence.  She  was  almost  persuad- 
ed that  it  was  her  duty  to  go  with  them.  But  how 
could  she  turn  her  back  on  one  whom  she  loved  so 
well,  and  leave  him  to  die  In  this  gloomy  wilderness, 
helpless  and  alone!  Was  ever  human  heart  tried  like 
this ; or  any  mere  mortal  forced  to  undergo  an  ordeal 
so  severe? 

“Her  wifely  instincts  triumphed — her  decision  was 
made;  and  now  the  hour  for  the  final  separation  with 
her  children  had  come.  Looking  tenderly  into  the 
eyes  of  each, she  addressed  them  with  the  deepest  emo- 
tion. Embracing  them  in  turn,  and  bathing  them 
with  tears,  she  kissed  them  again  and  again.  And 
then,  when  she  had  turned  forever  away,  she  could 
not  refrain,  in  her  wild  agony,  from  seizing  them 
again,  gazing  fnndty  into  their  eyes,  and  kissing  them 
once  more.  Then  she  retired  to  the  cheerless  cabin 
where  she  was  so  soon  to  end  her  earthly  labors  and 
her  life.  The  two  men,  and  her  now  sow  sole  remain- 
ing companions,  had  been  forced  to  undergo  a simi- 
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lar  trial  with  herself,  as  Keisburg  had  parted  with  his 
wife  and  children  under  circumstances  almost  equally 
distressing. 

“In  a few  days  after  the  departure  of  the  rescuing 
party,  Captain  Donner  died — his  heroic  wife  remain- 
ing by  his  side,  soothing  and  sustaining  him  to'  the 
last.  When  dead,  she  removed  his,  body  to  another 
cabin,  and  there  dressed  and  laid  it  out  with  as  much 
care  as  if  it  were  destined  to  receive  the  usual  rites  of 
sepulture.  How  long  this  noble  woman  survived  her 
husband  is  not  exactly  known,  though  probably  not 
more  than  a week  at  the  most,  as  it  is  not  believed 
that  she  partook  of  anj’  food  after  his  death. 

“Toward  the  latter  part  of  April, another  small  party 
was  sent  over  from  California  to  see  if  any  of  those 
left  behind  might  perchance  still  be  living.  To  their 
surprise  they  found  Keisburgh  not  only  alive,  but  in 
a good  measure  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  suf- 
ferings lie  had  endured.  The  body  of  the  husband  was 
found  in  the  condition  left  by  his  wife.  The  body  of 
Mrs.  Donner  had  been  preserved  in  the  snow  by  the 
sole  survivor,  who  had  for  several  weeks  been  forced 
to  subsist  upon  portions  of  it.  Affecting  to  be  shock- 
ed at  the  conduct  of  Keisburgh  in  this  particular,  and 
questioning  his  right  to  retain  possession  of  a small 
sum  of  money  which  the  Donners  had  intrusted  to  his 
charge  for  the  benefit  of  their  children,  should  he  hap- 
pen to  survive  them,  this  party,  instead  of  being  mov- 
ed with  compassion  at  his  misfortunes,  proceeded  to 
treat  him  in  a very  cruel  and  unjust  manner.  On  ar- 
riving in  California,  Keisburgh  and  his  friends  insist- 
ed on  the  matter  being  legally  investigated, which  was 
accordingly  done — resulting  in  the  entire  vindication 
of  his  motives  and  conduct. 
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“Of  this  compan3T  of  immigrants — numberingeight}'- 
two — thirty-two  perished;  twenty-six  of  this  number 
being  males,  and  ten  females.  They,  of  course,  lost 
all  their  property,  excepting  their  money,  all  of  which 
was  carried  on  their  persons,  or  afterward  recovered.” 

Although  we  feel  saddened  by  the  tale  of  suffering 
and  woe  which  we  have  related, and  shall  long  remem- 
ber Donner  Lake  and  its  associations,  yet  there  are 
many  other  thoughts  of  past  scenes  in  connection  with 
this  mountain  scenery  that  makes  us  for  the  time  for- 
get this  sad  catastrophe. 

The  winter  we  spent  in  Mosquito  Can3'on  was 
marked  byr  several  little  incidents,  which  might  be  in- 
teresting to  your  readers,  and  we  will  note  down  a few 
of  them.  There  was  about  this  time  an  organized 
band  of  horse-thieves  and  cut-throats,  with  one  Tom 
Bell  at  the  head.  How  many  there  were  in  the  band 
probably  was  not  known,  but  must  have  been  a dozen 
or  more.  They  did  not  usually  go  altogether  bnt  di- 
vided themselves  into  two  or  three  gangs,  and  would 
operate  fifty  miles  or  more  apart  at  the  same  time. 
They  were  heartless,  and  when  opposition  was  used 
with  those  who  were  being  robbed,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  force,  even  to  killing  those  whom  they 
had  marked  for  their  prey. 

About  this  time  there  were  near  us  about  twenty 
Chinamen  living  in  two  camps,  a short  distance  apart, 
and  as  they  had  been  there  some  time  with  good  “pay- 
ing dirt,”  it  was  thought  they  had  considerable  gold 
dust,  which  supposition  proved  correct,  as  the  sequel 
of  what  transpired  will  prove.  One  morning  at 
about  2 o’clock  the  Chinamen  were  all  awakened  In*  a 
bright  light  and  three  men  looking  in  on  each  camp, 
one  of  them  holding  a light  in  one  hand  and  a revolver 
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in  the  other,  and  the  other  two  men  holding  a revolv- 
er in  each  hand.  As  soon  as  the  Chinamen  were  en- 
tirely awakened,  they  were  informed  that  the  early 
visit  from  those  three  persons  who  had  their  faces 
covered  with  white  cloth,  with  eye-holes  cut  in  them, 
was  to  get  all  the  gold  dust  which  they  might  have  in 
their  camp,  but  the  Chinamen  did  not  “sarwe,”  (the 
word  they  used  for“do  not  understand), and  after  re- 
peated requests  for  the  dost,  and  none  of  them  seem- 
ing to  comprehend  what  was  said  to  them,  one  of  the 
cut-throats  put  his  revolver  in  his  belt  and  drew  a 
long  bowie-knife,  and  catching  the  cue  of  one  of  the 
Chinamen  cut  it  off,  but  this  did  not  make  them  un- 
derstand. He  then  caught  one  by  the  ear  and  cut 
that  off,  but  this  was  not  enough,  the  cues  had  to  be 
cut  from  nearly  all  of  their  heads  and  about  half  of 
their  ears  before  they  could  “sarwe.”  The  now  fright- 
ened Chinamen  turned  over  nearly  all  the  gold  dust 
they  had,  amounting  to  several  hundred  dollars,  and 
the  plunderers  took  their  leave  without  killing  any- 
one outright.  The  next  morning  there  were  men 
sent  out  to  find  the  thieves,  but  they  could  be  traced 
only  to  the  mountain  passes  and  then  all  traces  of  them 
were  lost. 

We  have  in  our  minds  a saddening  incident  to  relate 
which,  perhaps,  we  should  not  speak  of,  were  we  not 
on  this  subject  of  highway  robbery.  We  do  notjknow 
that  those  who  [perpetrated  this  crime  are  the  same 
who  cut  off  the  ears  of  the  Chinamen,  but  think  it  is 
in  pretty  good  keeping  and  only  a step  or  two  farther. 

The  subjects  of  this  tale  we  were  well  acquainted  with 
and  therefore  those  that  remained  have  always  had 
our  heartfelt  sympathy.  The  gentleman  connected 
with  this  incident  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
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and  was  a native  of  Missouri.  He  came  to  California 
some  time  in  1850,  and  went  to  mining,  and  by  being 
industrious  and  frugal  he  saved  several  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  sometime  in  1852  he  sent  back  money  and 
had  the  girl  he  “left  behind”  come  out  to  him  whom 
lie  met  and  married  before  they  arrived  at  their  jour- 
ney’s end.  The}'  moved  into  the  town  where  we  were 
stopping  and  opened  a boarding  house,  building  a 
two-story  house  some  30  by  40  feet.  We  think  that 
business  did  not  pay,  as  they  soon  sold  out  and  mov- 
ed down  into  the  lower  part  of  the  Cosumnes  Valley 
and  turned  farmers.  We  never  saw  neither  of  them 
after  they  lett  our  section, but  heard  they  had  a young 
child  given  them  soon  after  they  arrived  at  their  new 
home.  The  last  we  heard  from  them  they  were  doing 
well  and  bid  fair  to  become  wealthy,  but  owing  to 
some  of  their  farming  opeiations,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  husband  to  go  away  in  the  morning  to  work 
and  not  return  until  nearly  nightfall  and  one  night  on 
his  return  he  found  his  wife  and  child  lying  on  the 
floor  with  their  throats  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  He  could 
find  nothing  to  lead  him  to  a conclusion  who  had  done 
the  foul  deed,  or  why  it  had  been  done,  save  that  the 
house  had  been  robbed  of  everything  of  value  that 
could  be  taken  away  on  horseback.  There  had  been 
seen  in  the  neighborhood  three  men  on  horseback, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  members  of  a band  command- 
ed by  a Mexican  bearing  the  name  of  San  Wakeen. 
and  it  was  no  doubt  this  gang  or  that  of  Tom  Bell 
who  had  done  the  deed.  The  authorities  could  get 
no  clue  to  unravel  the  mystery,  but  similar  crimes  be- 
coming so  frequent,  the  government  offered  a large  re- 
ward, dead  or  alive,  for  the  leaders  of  those  gangs, and 
in  a fewr  months  they  were  both  shot.  San  Wakeen’ s 
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head  was  taken  from  the  body  and  put  in  a glass  can  of 
alcohol, and  exhibited  through  the  country.  After  the 
leaders  had  been  taken,  the  bands  became  demoral- 
ized, and  it  was  but  a short  time  before  nearly  all  of 
them  were  taken  in  one  way  or  another.  Some  were 
shot  while  committing  some  of  their  depredations, 
while  others  were  arrested  and  made  to  serve  the 
country  for  their  sins  against  the  people. 

There  was  a time  in  California’s  history  when  the 
government  did  not  or  could  not  administer  the  law 
as  strictly  as  the  people  thought  she  should, and  there 
are  many  instances  when  the  people  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  and  administered  as  they  thought 
best.  We  were  knowing  to  several,  and  will  relate  one 
or  two. 

It  was  in  1852,  and  at  that  time  there  were  quite  a 
number  of  negroes  who  had  been  brought  by  south- 
ern people  to  California,  and  had  been  freed  by  being 
brought  into  a free  Stata  Some  of  them  remained 
with  their  masters,  while  others  left  their  former 
providers  and  went  for  themselves.  Having  always 
been  kppt  under  some  restraint,  when  let  loose  they 
w7ere  like  young  colts,  and  ran  into  all  kinds  of  bad 
places,  and  the  consequence  was  that  some  of  them 
became  amenable  to  the  law,  some  for  one  tiling,  and 
some  for  another.  The  one  we  speak  of  made  an  as- 
sault upon  a white  woman  and  was  lodged  in  jail 
awaiting  his  trial,  there  being  at  that  time  a white 
man  who  had  stabbed  to  the  heart  another  man  over 
a game  of  cards,  this  being  the  fourth  or  fifth  that  he 
had  killed  in  the  same  way  and  been  cleared  by7  an 
enoneous  charge  having  been  given  to  the  jury  by  an 
interested  judge. 

The  people  had  complained  about  these  proceedings. 
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and  when  this  new  case  came  up,  the  public  mind  was 
strained  beyond  what  it  could  bear, and  the  first  night 
alter  the  “darkey”  had  his  preliminary  examination, 
the  sheriff  was  called  out  of  bed  about  2 o’clock  a.  m., 
and  politely  asked  for  the  key  to  cell  two  and  three, 
and  on  the  refusal  to  give  them  up,  he  was  promptly 
handcuffed  and  the  keys  taken  from  him.  The  cells 
were  opened  and  those  two  men  taken  about  one  mile 
to  a pine  tree  that  put  out  a large  limb  about  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground.  One  end  of  a rope  was  placed 
around  each  one's  neck  and  the  other  end  over  the 
limb,  and  twenty  men  grasped  the  end  of  each  rope, 
and  when  the  word  was  given  to  go  they  ran  with  all 
their  speed  until  the  neck  of  each  victim  stopped 
them  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  limb  of  this  pine 
tree.  Thus  died  two  men  side  b3r  side, one  having  just 
as  black  a heart  as  the  other  though  their  faces  were 
of  a different  color.  In  the  morning  they  were  taken 
dowrn  and  buried  by  the  sheriff'.  It  was  said  there 
were  over  one  thousand  masked  men  at  this  execution. 

Those  who  have  never  lived  in  California  can  have 
but  a faint  idea  of  the  fluctuations  and  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  that  country.  We  remember  in 
the  fall  of  1853  of  going  up  the  south  fork  of  the 
American  river  about  forti*  miles  to  a mining  camp, 
or  we  should  say  a mining  town.  There  were  several 
stores,  two  or  three  hotels,  besides  a large  number  of 
cabins  and  tents.  There  were,  probabty,  from  1200 
to  1500  men  in  and  about  the  town.  Everything  was 
lively  and  money  seemed  to  be  plenty.  I had  occa- 
sion to  make  the  second  trip  in  about  eighteeu 
mouths  from  that  time,  and  found  one  camp  of  five  or 
six  Chinamen.  The  cause  was  the  mines  had  become 
worked  out  and  there  was  nothing  to  keep  men  there. 
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The  buildings,  many  of  them  good  and  substantial, 
were  all  there  standing  empty.  I believe  in  after 
years  some  of  them  were  taken  down  and  removed  to 
other  places. 

In  the  early  dai’s,  when  gold  was  first  discovered 
in  California,  there  were  to  be  found  many  men  who 
made  it  their  business  to  gamble;  and,  perhaps,  no 
point  in  the  mines  could  boast  of  a more  practical  set 
<d'  that  class  than  could  Mosquito  Canyon  and  Span- 
ish Flat,  two  small  mining  villages  situated  about  ten 
miles  apart.  The  games  that  seemed  to  be  the  most 
in  favor  at  that  time  were  faro  and  monte.  Just  be- 
fore we  had  occasion  to  visit  those  places  there  was  a 
noted  character  who  had  a faro  bank  at  each  of  these 
villages.  He  was  a Mexican  by  birth,  and  was  in  his 
business  an  active  man.  He  employed  dealers  for 
each  of  his  banks, and  often  after  the  hour  of  two  o’clock 
a.  m.,  he  would  spring  into  his  saddle  and  ride  from 
the  Flat  to  the  Canyon,  or  the  other  way  to  see  how 
his  games  were  progressing.  In  going  either  way  he 
had  to  cross  the  canyon,  a deep  ravine  with  banks 
very  steep,  and  the  water,  which  is  often  quite  deep, 
would  be  crossed  by  the  horse  on  a foot  log  not  more 
than  fifteen  | inches  wide  and  many  feet  above  the 
water.  The  Mexicans,  as  a nation,  are  great  for 
gaming,  and  when  there  is  a large  amount  of  money 
staked  you  will  find  much  interest  displayed,  and  this 
man  was  not  an  exception.  We  learned  that  one 
evening,  after  loosing  very  heavily,  he  ordered  his 
bank  closed.  This  seemed  to  offend  one  of  the  play- 
ers who  had  lost  quite  a sum  of  money  the  previous 
evening  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  regain  it  at  that  time. 
After  they  had  talked  for  a short  time  they  both 
sprung  to  their  feet  and  each  drew  a long  knife  from 
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their  boot  and  commenced  a regular  hand  to  hand 
fight.  It  was  said  by  those  who  saw"  the  encounter 
that  they  fought  like  “tigers,”  being  very  evenly 
matched.  After  fighting  for  nearly  half  an  hour  with 
the  blood  flowing  freely  from  each,  it  seemed  that  if 
by  mutual  consent  each  planted  into  the  bowels  of  the 
other  his  long  bloody  knife.  This  terminated  the  battle. 
Both  fell  into  the  arms  of  their  friends  and  expired  in 
less  than  au  hour.  They  were  buried  near  by,  and  as 
both  died  there  was  nothing  done  about  it  by  the 
authorities. 

In  the  early  days  of  which  we  write  there  was  much 
game  in  this  section.  We  have  heard  the  hunters  tell 
of  finding  deer,  antelopes,  mountain  sheep,  California 
lions,  and  quite  often  the  grizzly  bear.  While  I am 
on  this  subject,  I will  relate  a hunting  expedition 
which  came  near  terminating  fatal  to  one  of  the  party. 
Two  of  the  bird-hunters  were  out  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  one  day  hunting  for  mountain  quails. 
They  had  penetrated  into  the  thickets  among  the 
underbrush  for  a mile  or  more  when  they  came  sud- 
denly upon  a grizzly  bear  with  two  cubs.  The  hunt- 
ers were  near.together  but  crouched  down  nearly  on 
their  hands  and  knees,  being  in  the  same  line  but  one 
ahead  of  the  other.  They  did  not  see  the  bear  until 
within  a few  feet.  As  soon  as  they  were  seen  the 
bear  sprang  towards  them,  and  they  turned  to  run, and 
in  the  excitement  the  hindmost  (which  was  nowT  the 
foremost)  lost  his  gun.  The  brush  being  so  thick, the 
bear  soon  overtook  the  hindmost  and  commenced  to 
break  his  bones.  The  other  having  lost  his  gun  could 
do  nothing  but  run.  After  the  bear  had  made  three 
or  four  bites  upon  the  poor  fellow,  she  stepped  olf  a 
few  feet  to  see  if  she  had  killed  her  prey,  and  he  wish- 
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ing  to  know  what  she  was  doing,  turned  his  head  to 
see  when  she  returned  and  broke  another  arm  for  him. 
when  he  thought  it  best  to  attend  to  his  own  ‘’biz” 
and  let  her  alone.  He  being  turned  so  that  he  could 
see  her  had  nothing  to  do  but  see  with  what  a benign 
countenance  she  would  look  at  him.  The  other  hunt- 
er started  for  the  village, a distance  of  about  six  miles, 
for  help.  He  came  in  out  of  breath,  having  run  more 
than  half  way,  and  as  soon  as  possible  related  his 
story.  In  less  than  thirty  minutes  there  were  fifty  men 
armed  with  guns,  pistols,  pitchforks,  knives,  and 
clubs  on  their  way,  being  piloted  back  by  the  runa- 
way,  to  hunt  for  the  man  and  the  grizzly.  When  they 
had  nearly  reached  the  place  where  the  man  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  they  formed  into  a line  about  ten  feet 
apart  with  orders  for  as  many  as  could  see  the  bear  to 
shoot  her  at  the  same  time  when  found.  It  was  but  a 
short  time  before  the  word  was  passed  along  the  line, 
“There  she  is,”  and  the  next  moment  a report  was 
heard,  as  if  a cannon  had  been  fired.  She  was  killed 
at  the  first  shot,  and  afterwards  her  cubs  were  cap- 
tured. She  was  found  within  a few  feet  of  the  man 
she  had  attacked.  He  was  alive  but  suffering  pain 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  endure. 

A few  of  the  company  were  sent  about  three  miles 
to  a farm  for  a wagon  and  rope,  and  when  it  arrived, 
the  wounded  man  and  bears  were  placed  in  the  wagon 
and  the  rope  stretched  in  front,  and  the  men  forming- 
two  and  two,  drew  the  load  by  the  rope  to  town.  The 
bears  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  money 
given  to  the  poor  fellow  to  pay  for  the  doctor  and 
nurse.  The  money  with  what  was  contributed 
amounted  to  some  five  hundred  dollars.  The  poor 
fellow  was  badly  chewed  up.  Both  arms  were  broken, 
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one  being  in  tiro  places.  One  of  his  cheeks  had  been 
badly  lacerated.  The  surgeon  who  was  called  having' 
had  a large  experience  in  dressing  wounds,  soon  made 
him  comfortable,  and  the  “boys”  after  taking  another 
drink  retired  to  rest,  but  they  did  not  forget  the  poor 
follow  until  he  was  able  to  be  around,  which  was  in 
about  six  months. 

There  has  been  much  said  about  hydraulic  mining 
in  California,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  your  readers  may 
know  all  about  it  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  not  know,  1 will  give  a sketch  of  how  the  mines 
are  worked  where  this  power  is  used.  In  the  first 
place  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  an  abridged  account 
of  how  the  water  is  obtained  to  be  used  in  this  kind 
of  work.  It  seems  that  in  all  gold  mining,  water  is 
very  essential  to  separate  the  gold  from  the  earth, 
and  how  to  get  a supply  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
has  been  one  thing  that  has  racked  the  brain  of  man. 
but  usually  they  have  been  equal  to  the  task.  The 
mines  of  California  are  worked  In  many  ways,  and  are 
situated  in  all  conceivable  places,  and  to  be  worked 
with  a profit  to  the  owner  there  must  be  plenty  of  wa- 
ter. To  get  this  supply,  men  have  gone  far  up  into 
the  mountains,  almost  to  the  head  waters  of  the  rivers 
and  dug  ditches  and  built  flumes  to  carry  this  water 
up  on  the  side  ot  the  mountains,  and  when  the 
water  has  been  brought  in  this  ditch  and  flume  for 
ten  to  thirty  miles,  it  is  often  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  valleys,  creeks,  and  river.  On  top  of  some 
mountain  or  hill  a location  is  selected  and  a resevoir 
constructed  to  hold  the  surplus  water  which  is  used 
for  mining,  power,  or  irrigation.  The  cost  of  some  of 
those  ditches  are  enormous,  running  up  into  the  .$100, 
000,  and  some  timesinto  the  millions. 
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The  South  Fork  Canal  is  a ditch  from  the  south 
fork  of  the  American  River,  and  located  in  El  Dorado 
county,  is  with  its  branches  some  thirty  or  forty 
miles  long,  probably  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  in 
the  central  mines.  What  the  full  co'st  was  for  build- 
ing it  I am  unable  to  tell,  but  had  the  mines  along 
the  canal  proved  as  good  as  was  anticipated  it 
would  have  been  a good  investment  for  the  owners  of 
the  ditch,  but  the  mines  in  many  places  would  not 
pay  for  the  water  that  was  required  to  work  with. 
The  price  of  water  in  new  mines  was  usually  one  dol- 
lar per  square  inch,  or  the  water  that  would  run 
through  a hole  one  inch  square  for  ten  hours,  with  an 
eight  inch  head.  For  mining  it  would  take  from  four 
to  fifty  inches,  making  a bill  from  four  to  fifty  dollars 
per  day  lor  water. 

The  expense  of  this  ditch  and  flume  can  be  esti- 
mated in  part  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  country  is  very  broken  and  the  water  in  the  ditch 
dug  into  the  side  of  the  mountain  has  often  to  be  car- 
ried across  mountains  and  canyons  in  flumes  upon 
trestle  work  that  will  often  be  over  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  canyon.  The  small  amount  of  water  is 
generally  used  for  running  the  tool  called  the  “long- 
tom,”  while  the  largest  amount  spoken  of  is  used  for 
the  hydraulic  power.  The  manner  of  applying  the 
water  is  in  this  way:  A flume  is  started  from  near  the 
ditch  or  reservoir  and  run  off  towards  the  mine  with 
a fall,  perhaps,  of  two  inches  to  the  rod.  The  flume 
will  be  about  twenty  inch  bottom  and  twelve  inch 
sides,  placed  upon  trestle  made  from  scantlings  and 
extending  direct  out  from  the  hill,  and  when  the  flume 
has  run  until  the  heights  from  the  ground  will  be  fifty 
to  one  hundred  feet,  a box  about  twenty  inches  square 
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at  tTie  top  end  is  made  and  stands  perpendicular  into 
which  the  water  is  run.  The  box  is  smaller  as  it  de- 
scends, until  near  the  ground  a leather  or  rubber  hose 
is  attached  and  to  the  end  of  that  an  inch  brass  noz- 
zel.  With  the  construction  of  the  flume,  box  and 
height,  fifty  inches  of  water,  and  in  some  instances  a 
hundred  inches  is  forced  through  a pipe,  from  three- 
fourths  to  one  and  one-fourth  inches  in  diameter.  No 
person  who  has  not  had  some  experience  with  this 
hind  of  power  can  conceive  how  strong  it  is.  We 
have  seen  banks  of  cement  so  hard  that  they  would 
have  to  be  bored  with  drills  such  as  are  used  for  lime- 
stone or  grauite  rock  tom,  down  and  washed  to  pieces. 
We  have  seen  large  rocks  that  would  weigh  ten  tons 
rolled  away  from  their  original  position.  A little 
judgement  is  used  to  move  them,  when  a large  one  is 
found  and  a particular  place  is  selected  for  its  resting 
place,  the  muzzle  of  the  hose  is  turned  on  to  it  and  a 
passage  way  leading  to  its  required  position  is  wash- 
ed out  large  enough  for  it  to  roll  in,  and  then  the  dirt 
and  smaller  stones  are  washed  away  from  around  it 
and  in  a short  time  a stone  that  would  take  ten  or 
twenty  horses  to  move  is  rolled  with  great  ease  with- 
out once  placing  a single  hand  to  it.  The  cement  and 
dirt  is  all  mixed  with  the  water  and  runs  oft’  below  in 
sluice-boxes  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  claim  to 
catch  the  gold.  The  “diggings”  where  the  hydraulic 
is  used  are  generally  quite  deep,  from  twenty  to  per- 
haps one  hundred  feet  deep. 

The  mode  of  saying  the  gold  in  those  boxes  is  sim- 
ilar, and  to  work  well  must  have  from  two  to  five 
inches  of  fall  to  the  rod,  and  needs  to  have  plenty  of 
fall  at  the  lower  end,  as  all  the  heavy  parts  of  the  ce- 
ment and  dirt  will  separate  from  the  water  and  stop 
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as  soon  as  they  leave  the  sluice.  Of  course  with  such 
a large  amount  of  water  the  sand  and  many  of  the 
small  stones  are  washed  into  the  sluice-boxes  and  will 
there  pack,  allowing  much  of  the  gold  to  be  washed 
away  with  the  dirt,  therefore  men  are  placed  upon  the 
boxes  with  forks  to  stir  up  the  dirt  and  throw  out  the 
largest  stones,  and  give  the  gold  a chance  to  settle  to 
the  bottom.  Quicksilver  is  used  in  all  mining  opera- 
tions to  save  the  fine  gold,  and  is  placed  above  a piece 
of  wood  put  in  to  form  a ripple.  After  running  about 
one  week  the  sluices  are  cleaned  and  all  the  gold  that 
has  quicksilver  on  it,  is  put  into  a retort  and  placed 
into  the  fire  which  drives  the  quicksilver  from  the 
gold  and  leaves  it  clean,  and  then  by  [placing  it  into 
acid  the  clear  bright  yellow  color  is  brought  back  to  it. 

We  could  record  some  wonderful  rich  places  where 
fortunes  have  been  made  in  short  periods,  but  to  take 
those  deep  “diggings”  with  the  expenses  that  must  nec- 
essarily accompany  the  working,  we  do  not  think  they 
pay  any  better  than  other  claims,  though  perhaps  if 
can  be  worked  with  less  manual  labor  than  almost 
any  other  style  of  mining  in  the  country, and  while  we 
are  writing  about  the  mining  interests  of  the  country 
perhaps  it  would  interest  your  readers  to  hear  some- 
thing more  of  the  quartz  mining  and  tunneling  which 
have  become  two  of  the  greatest  mining  interests  in 
the  country,  many  times  being  nearly  the  same  in  re- 
sult. The  quartz-leads  are  found  occupying  differ- 
ent positions  in  the  country.  Some  are  found  upon 
high  points  of  land,  and  are  worked  very  successfully 
from  the  base  of  the  hill  where  mills  for  crushing  the 
quartz  can  be  erected  and  the  rock  taken  from  above 
sent  to  the  mill  in  cars  upon  an  incline  plane  where 
the  grade  of  the  loaded  car  will  draw  back  the  empty 
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one,  making  an  easy  and  cheap  way  of  stocking  the 
mill,  all  being  blasted  from  the  face  of  the  hill  or 
mountain  with  little  expense,  while  at  other  places 
the  quartz-leads  are  in  the  ravines  and  have  to  be  tak- 
en out  bi'  tunneling.  Those  leads  are  usually  much 
the  richer,  but  cost  far  more  to  get  out  the  rock. 
Those  ‘leads”  are  sometimes  quite  narrow  being  but 
a few  inches  in  width  and  standing  in  almost  all 
shapes  in  the  ground,  but  wherever  one  is  found  that 
is  rich  enough  to  pay  to  work,  the  lead  is  followed  in 
the  form  of  a tunnel  for  hundreds  of  feet  sometimes 
down  deep  into  the  ground, and  at  other  times  far  into 
the  surrounding  hills.  When  it  becomes  necessaiy  to 
go  deep  to  follow  the  lead  it  becomes  very  expensive, 
as  there  is  always  water  after  a certain  depth  is  reach- 
ed which  compels  the  use  of  pumps  to  keep  the  mine 
dry  so  that  it  can  be  worked,  also  the  rock  must  be 
hoisted  either  by  an  incline  plane  or  through  a per- 
pendicular shaft,  but,  of  course,  the  quartz  has  to  pay 
or  else  the  whole  thing  must  be  abandoned  which  is 
often  done  to  the  disadvantage  of  all  who  may  be  con- 
cerned in  it. 

The  tunneling  proper  is  a somewhat  different  opera- 
tion. The  mines  that  call  foi  that  st}de  of  work  are 
high  hills  or  mountains  and  are  believed(by  the  form- 
ation of  the  surrounding  country)  to  have  a pocket, 
or  crater,  in  the  center  of  the  hill  or  mountain.  The 
usual  way  of  working  these  claims  is  to  commence  a 
tunnel  at  the  base  of  the  hill  and  as  low  as  a good 
outlet  or  drainage  cau  be  obtained,  and  to  extend  into 
the  hill  with  a little  upward  grade  so  that  water  will 
run  if  any  be  found.  The  earth,  of  which  the  outside 
of  the  hill  is  composed.is  usually  a rotten  granite  rock 
soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  a sharp  pick.  The  dirt  is 
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removed  in  a car  upon  a track  made  similar  to  the 
track  used  by  the  railroad  cars,  a car  holding  eight  or 
ten  bushels  of  dirt,  and  pushed  out  by  a man  while 
the  distance  is  short,  but  hauled  by  a donkey  when 
the  distance  is  long.  The  tunnel  will  usually  be 
about  five  feet  wide  and  six  and  a half  feet  high,  with 
a half  circle  top  and  perpendicular  sides.  Three  men 
make  a gang,  and  when  they  wish  to  rush  the  labor 
they  make  three  gangs  working  eight  hours  on  and 
sixteen  hours  off  for  each  gang  of  men.  In  this  way 
they  make  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  per  day  of 
twenty-four  hours.  After  a few  hundred  feet  are 
reached  and  no  difference  in  the  dirt  is  found,  a party 
of  about  three  or  four  is  placed  upon  the  side  of  the 
hill  directly  over  the  tunnel  to  sink  a shaft  from  the 
top  to  the  tunnel  below,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tun- 
nel is  continued.  The  object  of  sinking  this  shaft  or 
well  is  to  give  air  in  the  tunnel  and  to  see  if  they 
are  in  the  hill  far  enough  to  reach  the  “pocket,”  and 
if  so,  how  much  too  deep  for  the  bottom  of  it.  If  they 
find  “pay  dirt”,  they  have  only  to  sink  the  shaft  down 
to  the  tunuel  and  then  they  have  a perfect  drainage 
and  an  easy  way  to  get  the  dirt  out  of  the  mine,  as 
they  commence  on  the  bed  rock  in  the  tunnel  and 
drift  into  the  hill  and  throw  the  dirt  down  the  shaft 
to  be  run  out  in  the  car  below.  But  if  they  do  not  find 
the  pocket  or  paying  dirt,  the  shaft  answers  for  a 
ventilator,  and  they  continue  on  with  the  tunnel,  and 
after  a few  hundred  feet  more  have  been  completed, 
another  shaft  is  sunk  higher  up  the  hill,  and  if  no 
paying  dirt  is  found  the  tunnel  is  driven  still  farther 
into  the  hill  until  thousands  of  feet  are  reached  and 
years  have  been  consumed  in  the  work. 

This  work  is  usually  done  by  stock  companies. 
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The  stock  amounting  from  ten  thousand  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  to  be  paid  in  as  may  be 
needed  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  stock  will  gener- 
ally be  par  until  the  original  stock  is  used  up  and 
then  will  usualty  decline  unless  something  like  pay- 
ing dirt  is  thought  to  be  near.  The  stock  is  some- 
times brought  below  par  by  some  of  the  stockholders 
wishing  to  seli  out,  because  not  able  to  keep  up  the 
expenses  of  continuing  the  work.  There  are  in- 
stances where  men  have  sold  out  for  25  per  cent,  or 
less,  and  in  a short  time  the  purchasers  have  made 
thousands  from  the  mines.  It  is  said  that  when  one 
of  those  rich  pockets  are  found  that  sometimes  a hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  worth  of  gold  is  taken  out  in 
one  day. 

The  surface  “diggings”  are  the  mines  where  the 
ground  is  shallow  being  from  two  to  ten  feet  in 
depth.  Some  of  these  places  have  paid  to  wash  the 
whole  dirt  from  the  top  to  the  bed  rock,  and  at  other 
places  all  the  dirt  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
feet  of  the  bottom  is  carried  off  in  wheel-barrows  and 
only  what  is  left  is  washed.  Where  there  is  plenty  of 
fall  and  water  the  sluice  is  the  most  profitable  mode 
of  separating  the  gold  from  the  earth,  but  where  fall 
is  needed  and  water  is  scarce,  the  long-tom  and  some- 
times the  rocker,  or  cradle  as  it  is  often  called,  (the 
reason  why  is  because  it  looks  so  near  like  the  old 
wooden  cradle  such  as  our  mothers  and  grandmothers 
used  to  rock  us  to  sleep  in).  Where  there  is  but  little 
dirt  and  that  pretty  rich  the  cradle  is  a good  tool  to 
work  with.  In  the  early  days  of  mining  some  very 
rich  placer  diggings  were  found  high  up  among  the 
hills  and  mountains  and  but  little  water  to  wash  with, 
so  that  where  there  was  a little  stream  the  miners 
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used  to  build  reservoirs  to  hold  the  surplus  for  the 
dry  season,  and  then  would  make  a railway  track 
and  run  their  dirt  on  cars  to  this  place  where  they  had 
saved  water,  and  by  using  the  cradle  could  separate 
the  gold  from  the  dirt,  and  when  the  claim  was  rich 
would  sometimes  make  ten  or  twenty  dollars  per  day. 
Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  mining  perhaps  we 
had  better  give  a sketch  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  .Sutter's  Mill  where  gold  was  first  discovered.  The 
saw  mill  was  built  upon  the  south  fork  of  the,  Ameri- 
can River,  about  one-half  of  a mile  below  the  village 
of  Coloma.  The  valley  upon  which  the  above  village 
is  situated  is  about  one  mile  long  and  one  half  of  a 
mile  wide,  the  village  being  pretty  well  in  the  upper 
end  of  it,  and  the  mill  on  the  river  below.  At  the 
time  we  first  arrived  theie  the  village  was  not  much 
more  than  a town  of  tents  and  shanties,  with  perhaps 
two  thousand  men  and  two  dozen  women,  and  one-half 
of  those  being  known  as  the  frail  kind.  The  mill  was 
not  in  running  order  at  that  time  Dor  had  been  for 
some  years.  It  was  a water  mill  of  the  sash  kind 
driven  by  the  old  flutter  wheel.  There  was  a dam  in 
the  river  which  gave  the  wheel  five  or  six  feet  fall, 
and  should  judge  when  everything  was  in  working  or- 
der would  do  pretty  good  work.  The  gold  was  found 
in  digging  the  tail  race  for  the  mill  and  was  found 
very  rich.  The  valley  at  this  time  was  quite  level  find 
covered  with  a black  sandy  soil,  but  in  three  years 
time  nothing  but  one  continuous  heap  of  stone  and 
rocks  were  left  of  this  beautiful  valley.  The  dirt  had 
all  been  washed  into  the  river.  What  is  true  of  this 
valley  is  also  true  of  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
where  the  gold  has  been  plenty  enough  to  pay  wages 
to  wash  it  away,  I cannot  conceive  what  use  we  can 
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make  of  four-fifths  of  the  mines  after  the  gold  has  all 
been  extracted,  that  part  which  is  not  too  mountain- 
ous to  be  of  use  is  without  soil,  and  the  timber  which 
once  was  so  plentiful  has  been,  in  many  instances, 
wantonly  destroyed.  1 can  see  nothing  by  which  the 
mines  or  mountainous  part  of  the  country  can  be 
kept  alive  alter  the  mines  have  become  exhausted. 
There  having  been  good  wagon  roads  made  through 
the  country,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  used  in 
the  futipre  for  traveling  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
will  in  a measure  keep  the  country  from  growing  into 
a wilderness  again,  but  if  it  could  become  unknown 
to  man  for  a few  thousands  of  years,  time  might  re- 
soil it  and  make  it  so  that  human  life  could  be  sus- 
tained upon  it  again.  Yet  we  know  not  what  Father 
Time  has  in  the  future  for  us ; perhaps  the  coming 
man  will  need  less  of  what  it  takes  to  sustain  our  lives 
and  live  upon  wine  and  honey,  two  things  which  may 
be  produced  among  the  mountains  of  California. 

In  speaking  about  wagon  roads,  I will  say  that 
there  are  many  nice  ones,  and  built  where  it  would 
seem  almost  impossible  to  have  made  one  that  could 
have  been  traveled  by  man.  These  roads  are  made 
like  a continuous  S.  Starting  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  and  continuing  until  they  arrive  at  the 
summit,  and  then  descending  in  the  same  wa}-,  mak- 
ing a road  with  a grade  that  one  pair  of  horses  can 
haul  a ton  or  more  freight  at  a load. 

There  is  another  kind  of  mining  that  we  had  better 
call  the  attention  of  yonr  readers  before  we  close  this 
department.  This  is  river  mining.  From  1849  to 
1856  this  was  one  of  the  largest  branches  in  mining 
that  was  carried  on  in  the  country.  On  the  south, 
middle,  and  north  forks  of  the  American  River,  it  was 
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little- less- than' one  long  flume  for  thirty  miles  on  eaclv 
branch.  Where  the  banks  are  low  a ditch  is  usually 
dug  and  the  river  darned  to  force  the  water,  into  it,, 
but  where  the  banks  are  rocky  or  abrupt,  a flume  is- 
l>uilt  large  enough  to  carry  the  w-ater  which  is- about 
t wenty  feet  wide  by  three  feet  deep.  The  ditch  or 
flume  is  generally  made  quite  flat,. not  more  than  one- 
half  inch  to  the  rod  grade,  and  all  the  fall  is  saved  to^ 
be  used  at  th8  lower  end  of  the  claim  where  they  wish 
to  put  ini  their  machinery  for  pumping  the  seepy 
water.  The  rivers  are  always  worked  by  companies 
formed  by  five  to  twenty  men,  each  man  being  entitled, 
to  about  one  hundred  feet  in  length  and  the  whole 
width  of  the  river  covered  by  water  at  the  usual  stage.. 
With  a company  of  twenty  men  and.  having  two 
thousand  feet  of  river,  they  would  not  drain  over  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  in.  one  year,  which  would  be 
all  that  could  be  worked*  in  one  season,,  as  it  would 
eost  much  less-  to  build  three  hundred,  feet  of  flume- 
than  it  would  two  thousand  feet,  although  some- 
times when,  they  dig  » ditch  and  choose  to  build  a 
permanent  dam,  they  would. then  dry  their  whole  claim, 
as  the  dam  would  have  to  be  at  the  upper  end.  of  the 
claim  and  they  would  commence  at  the  lower  end  to 
work.  The  wheels  for  pumping  are  of  various  kinds,, 
and  each  wheel  is  made  for  its  particular  place. 
When  there  is  but  little  fall  and.  plenty  oft'  water,  a. 
common,  current  wheel  is  used  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
feet  in  diameter,  and.  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  on  the 
buckets,  but  where  there  is  plenty  of  fall  and  but  lit- 
tle water,  the  breast  or.  over-shot  wheel  of  different, 
sizes  is  used.  The  pumps  are  about  all  the  same 
style  but  of  different  sizes.  The  one  generally  used 
is  a box  from  four  to  six.  inches  by  twelve  to  twenty.. 
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'3 lie  belts  that  have  the  buckets  attached  are  made 
lither  of  canvass,  rope,  or  iron,  and  the  pumps  are 
tong  enough  so-  that  they  with  work  on  or  under  an. 
angle  of  forty-fire  degrees.  The  pumps  are  placed 
tuywhere  they  arse  needed,  and  are  run  by  ropes  from> 
the  pump  to  the  wheeh sometimes  a distance  of  several 
hundred  feet.  After  the  flume  or  ditch  and  head  dam 
are  completed  and  the  water  turned  into  the  course,, 
rit  becomes  necessary  quite  often. to  put  in  a back  dam, 
to  keep  the  water  off  the  lower  end  of  the-  claim,  and 
sometimes  those  back  dams  are  v-eny  bard  to  make 
tight.  If  they  are  not  made  nearly  so,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to-  pump  out  the  clairm.  There  are  many  ways- 
tii at  the  miners  have  to  stop  the  leaks.  The-  last  one 
that  they  have  recourse  to  is  to  get  light  duck  cloth 
and  sew  it  together  so  that  it  will  reach  across  the 
leak  in  length  and  width,,  and  lay  it  on  the  outside  of 
She  dam  and  cover  it  over  with  dirt  and  small  stones.. 
This  cloth  seems  to  catch  the  sediment  and  stop  the 
water  from,  running  through  the  dirt. 

When,  the  dams  are  all  properly  fixed,  the  pumps- 
arc  started,,  and  sometimes- it  will  take  from, six  to  ten 
a ays  to  get  the  water  out  so  that  gold  washing  can  be 
commenced.  The  sluice  is  the  favorite  implement  for 
river  mining  where  it  can.  be  used,  but  where  there  is- 
nofc  fall  enough  the  long-tom  is-  the  next  best  tool  to 
.separate  the  gold  from  the  dirt.  The  tom'is  made  of. 
sheet jron,  about  two  and  a half  by  five  or  six  feet 
ongr  punched  full  of  holes  about  one-half  inch- in  di- 
ameter, with  side  boards  about  six.  inches  high..  The 
dirt  is  thrown  onto  this  iron  with  shovels  by  the 
miners  and  a stream  of  water  is  run  on,  and  the  dirt 
and  small  stones  are  run  through  the  holes  in  this 
ron  with  the  gold  Jnto  a box  placed  under  it  witln 
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•quicksilver  to  catch  the  flue  gold.  The  large  s'tenes 
are  thrown  off  the  iron  with  a shovel  by  the  one  wli© 
tends  the  tom.  In  this  way  much  dirt  can  be  washed 
'with  but  little  water,  and  the  water  can  be  pumped 
•out  of  the  claim  after  it  has  been  used,  it  is  a grand 
sight  to  get  upon  some  high  point  that  overhangs  the 
'l  iver  and  look  each  way  on -these  mining  operations. 
If  a desirable  position  is  selected,  a couple  Of  miles 
•each  way  can^be  seen,  and  in  that  distance  -a  capital 
of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  ex- 
pended in  openingthese  claims,  and  can  be  seen  from 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred  men  at  work. 

With  this  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  the  labor 
•of  so  many  men,  there  ought  surely  to  be  a large 
■amount  df  gold  extracted.  In  a good  long  working 
•season,  with  what  is  called  good  luck,  one-half  of  a 
‘million  dollars  worth  of  gold  dust  might  be  called  an 
-average,  although  each  miner  does  not  get  his  pro- 
portion of  all  that  is  taken  out.  Some  claims  are 
'very  rich,  while  others  pay  nothing  at  all.  One  set  of 
men  may  take  out  ten  thousand  dollars  worth  of  dust 
to  the  man,  and  those  who  work  in  the  next  -claim 
may  not  take  out  ten  dollars  to  the  man. 

One  of  the  greatest  natural  wonders  of  'California 
are  the  big  tree  groves  -in  Mariposa  and  Cal  veras 
•counties.  In  the  former  there  is  a grove  of  ever  four 
Siundred  mammoth  trees,  the  largest  of  which  are  over 
thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  three  hundred  feet  in 
height.  This  is  the  largest  -species  -of  trees  in  the 
world,  and  this  is  the  largest  grove  of  them.  The 
grove  is  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Yosemite  VaUey. 
and  thirty  miles  southeast  of  the  town  of  Mariposa, 
and  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  high  on 
•the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  When  the 
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♦traveler  enters  the  grove  he  sees  on  all  sides  or  him 
•numerous  giants  of  the  forest,  varying  from  twenty 
to  thirty-four  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  two  hundred 
ito  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  A sublime  sight! 
Eacli  tree  fills  him  with  wonder  as  he  looks  at  it.  A 
•simple  glance  at  one  of  these  immense  trunks  conveys 
a new  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  nature.  The  trees 
are  so  high  that  one  has  almost  to  look  twice  to  see 
itheir  tops,  and  then  one  must  keep  on  looking  to  com- 
prehend their  heights,  remembering  that  the  spire  of 
the  Trinity  church  of  New  York,  which  is  the  highest 
artificial  structure  in  the  United  States,  towering  far 
above  all  the  rest  of  the  American  metropolis,  though 
two  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  high,  would  be  en- 
tirely lost  to  distant  view  if  set  -down  among  these 
trees. 

The  grove  covers  a space  half  a mile  wide  anti 
three-fourths  of  a mile  long.  There  is  one  tree  thirty- 
four  feet  in  diameter;  two  trees  thirty -three;  feet  fifty 
between  twenty  and  thirty-three;  eighty  between  fif- 
teen and  twenty;  and  about  two  hundred  smaller  trees. 
One  very  large  tree  has  fallen,  and  a considerable 
portion  of  it  has  been  burned,  but  appearances  indi- 
cate that  it  was  nearly  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  not 
less  than  four  hundred  feet  high. 

The  latter  or  Calveras  mammoth  grove  was  the  first 
discovered  and  attracts  the  greatest  number  of  visi- 
tors. There  are  in  this  grove  ten  trees  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  eightv-two  between  fifteen  and  thirty 
feet.  One  of  the  trees  that  is  down  must  have  been 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  and  forty  feet  in  di- 
ameter. The  “Horseback  Ride,”  one  of  the  notabili- 
ties of  the  place,  is  a hollow  trunk,  which  a man  can 
ride  upright  through  on  horseback  seventy-five  feet. 
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In  1854,  one  of  the  largest  trees,  ninety-two  feet  in 
circumference  and  three  hundred  feet  high,  was  cut 
down.  Five  men  worked  twenty-two  days  in  cutting 
through  it  with  large  augers.  On  the  stump  which 
was  smoothed  off  there  have  been  dancing-parties  and 
theatrical  performances,  and  for  a time  a newspaper, 
called  the  Big  Tree  Bulletin , was  printed  there.  At 
the  same  time  that  this  tree  was  cut  down  anol  her 
was  stripped  of  its  bark  for  a distance  of  over  one 
hundred  feet  from  the  ground.  This  tree  continued 
green  and  flourishing  two  and  a half  years  after  being 
thus  denuded,  and  did  not  begin  to  show  signs  of  dy- 
ing until  a very  hard  frost  came  in  the  winter  of 
1856-57. 

A section  of  the  bafk  and  a part  of  the  felled  tree 
were  sent  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  England.  The  rings 
of  this  tree  were  counted,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
its  age  was  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand 
years.  Probably  about  twenty-five  hundred  years. 
It  sprouted  while  Rome  was  in  her  glory.  It  is  older 
by  several  centuries  than  any  kingdom,  language,  or 
creed  of  Europe  or  America.  It  was  a large  tree  be- 
fore the  Christian  Era,  and  was  two  thousand  3'ears 
old  before  the  period  of  modern  civilization  began. 
Twenty-five  centuries  look  down  upon  the  tourist  from 
the  tops  of  the  larger  trees;  and  some  of  the  little  ones 
will  no  doubt  flourish  for  two  thousand  years  from 
now,  when  all  our  present  kingdoms  and  republics 
shall  have  disappeared,  and  our  political  and  social 
•systems  shall  have  been  swept  away,  and  replaced  by 
other  and  better  systems  of  civilization  and  govern- 
ment which  the  advancement  of  the  human  family 
will  suggest. 

It  is  said  that  the  big  tree  grove  of  Tulare  county 
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•contains  larger  trees  than  either  Calaveras  or  Mari- 
posa, the  largest  measuring  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  feet  in  circumference  twelve  feet  above  the 
■ground.  The  mammoth  tree  grows  in  a fertile  soil, 
;aud  is  always  surrounded  by  a dense  growth  of  other 
•evergreens,  such  as  various  species -of  pine,  hr,  spruce, 
and  California  cedar.  The  scenery  in  these  forests  is 
‘beautiful.  The  trees  grow  very  close  together,  and 
the  trunks,  usually  from  a foot  to  two  feet  in  ■diam- 
eter, rises  in  perfect  perpendicularity,  and  with  little 
diminution  of  size,  more  than  a hundred  feet  without 
a limb:  and  while  all  is  perfect  stillness  and  rest  and 
shadow  on  the  ground,  the  traveler,  looking  to  where 
the  sunbeams  are  perceptible  here  and  there  on  the 
thick  foliage,  can  see  the  flexible  tops  swinging  from 
-side  to  side  in  the  roaring  mountain  breeze.  When 
in  such  -forests,  we  might  be  compared  to  mermen, who, 
while  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  amid  a large  growth 
■of  queer  sea-weed,  and  surrounded  bjr  beautiful  shells 
•and  the  treasures  of  a thousand  wrecks,  should  look 
from  his  abode  of  peace  and  see  the  surface  of  the 
water  far  above  him  raging  in  a terrible  storm.  A 
portion  of  the  descriptions  of  the  groves  were  taken 
from  the  Railroad  Guide,  and  from  the  Overland 
Monthly  we  clip  the  followings 

The  climates  of  this  -State  are  hardly  more  of  a 
mystery  to  strangers  than  are  its  productions.  There 
are  mountains  capped  with  eternal  snows,  plains 
scorched  to  dreary  aridity  by  the  fierce  heat  and  pow- 
dered by  abraidiug  wheels;  wind-currents  which  hurry 
along  the  drifting  sand  dunes  and  makes  fires  com- 
fortable in  July  and  August;  fogs  which  search  for 
the  marrow  of  one’s  bones ; and  coniferous  trees, whose 
fife  depends  upon  the  moisture  condensed  by  cold 
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stratas  of  atmosphere.  So  much,  or  more,  is  now  per- 
haps well  enough-understood  by  those  who  have  lived 
long  on  this  coast,  or  have  studied  the  climatology  of 
the  State.  “But  do  you  call  this  a;  tropical  country?”" 
asks  our  theoretical  friend,  as  he  turns  a.  crisp,  fra- 
grant orange  inside  out.  unconscious  that  it  grew  in: 
California:  and  was  plucked  less  than-  a week.  ago.  If 
you  take  the  valleys  of  Napa  and  Santa-  Clara.,  than; 
which  the  sun  never  shone  on  lovlier,  we  should  say 
that  they  were  hardly  tfropical..  And  yet  they  show 
the  shading  off:  of  the  tropics,  by  their  delicate  aca- 
cias, with,  a feathering  spray  of  verdure  as  sensitive 
to  frost  as  the  orange  tree.  The  magnolia  survives 
the  winter  out  of  doors,  and  the  cactus-  (century 
plant),  blossoms  in  less  than  twenty  years.  The 
passion.- vine  and  ths  whole  family  of  semi-tropical 
creepers*  bloom,  in-  mid-winter,  and  the  fig-tree  sheds- 
its  clumsy  leaves  and  rests- a- little,,  only  to  take  on  a 
richer  foliage- and  to- yield  a-  greater  wealth,  of  fruit.. 
The  pomegranate  is  no- more  than  a bush,,  and  that 
and  the  lemon-tree  seem,  tohang  upon  the  verge  of  a, 
tropical  climate,,  stinted  and  fruitless,,  but  with  a 
tenacity  of  life  which  indicates  a purpose  to-  “fight  it 
out  on  that  line.”  If  it  were  more  tropical  herea- 
bouts, the  country  might  be  less  attractive  to  a ma- 
jority of  the  most  vigorous  and  hardy  immigrants. 

The  area  well  adapted  to  orange  culture  cannot  be 
defined  with  accuracy  until  further  experiments  have- 
been  made;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  hardly  less  in 
extent  than  the  whole  State  of  Massachusetts*  The 
great  county  of  San  Diego,  which  borders  on  lower 
California  and  Arizona,  contains  many  thousand  acres 
of  land  suitable  for  orange  growing.  Of  its  more  than 
eight  millions  of:  acres,  two  millions  are  estimated,  to. 
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be  fit  for  general  cultivation,  and  the  greater  part  of.' 
tihis  is  within  tropical  influences  suited  to  the  growth, 
of  the  orange  tree;  although  it  is  by  no  means  certain, 
that  the  orange  will  flourish  where  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate appear,  to  be  favorable.  There  must  be  shelter 
from  sweeping  winds,. and  either,  natural  moisture,  or 
such  facilities  for,  irrigation  that  the  young  trees  can. 
be  nursed  along  for,  say,  the  first  three  years.  And 
yet  there  may  be  found  at  the  old  town  of  San  Diego,. 
one  solitary  orange  tree  now  in  a bearing. condition. 
So  far  as  we  are  advised, .there  never  was  another.  At 
San  Luis  Bey,,  the  seat  of  the  old  Mission  on  the  coast, 
about  forty-sis  miles  north  of  San  Diego,  there  is  an, 
orange  orchard  of  moderate  extent,  where  the  fruit, 
comes  to  perfection.  And  this,  save  here  and  there 
perhaps- a.  straggling  tree,  includes  alL.the  orange  cul- 
ture of  this  country,  w hich  justly  boasts-of  the  softest 
and  blandest  climate  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  interior, 
as  at  Fort  Yuma,  the  hottest  in  the  world. 

Only  a small  part  of  San  Bernardino  county  is 
adapted  to  the  growth  of.  oranges;,  for  although  the 
heat  is  great  enough,  there  are  too.  many  sharp  frosts- 
iu  winter,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  snow- 
crowned  mountains.  There  are  a few  sheltered  val- 
le3Ts,  however,  upon  the  western  side  of  the  county, 
where  the  orange  flourishes-  with  no  more  than  the 
usual  attention  and  care.  But  there  are  no  large  or- 
ange groves  in.  this  county. 

At  present,  the  orange  growing  interest  centres  in 
Los  Angeles  county.  Ten  3-ears  ago  there  were  hard  13- 
more  than  twenty-five  hundred  orange  trees  in  the 
whole  county,  and  very  few  of  these  produced  any 
fruit.  Five  years  afterwards  the  number  of  trees  had; 
increased  to  five  thousand  and  upwards.  Now,  there 
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are  upwards  of  ten  thousand  trees  in  bearing  condi- 
tion; abd  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  a hundred 
thousand  young  trees  have  been  started  in  nurseries 
and  orchards  during  the  past  season.  “Everybody  is 
planting  orange  trees,”  said  one  of  our  informants; 
which,  reduced  to  a sober  statement,  we  take  it,  is 
that  orange  culture  is  fast  becoming  a leading  inter- 
est in  this  beautiful  county.  One  of  the  oldest  or- 
chards contains  about  2000  trees  grown  from  seed- 
lings planted  about  sixteen  years  ago.  This  orchard 
is  in  lull  bearing  condition,  and  the  product  averages 
about  1500  oranges  to  each  tree,  although  some  trees 
will  produce  nearly  double  this  number,  reaching  as 
high  occasionally  as  4000.  Another  orchard  contains 
upwards  of  1600  trees  planted  eight  years  ago,  and 
just  coming  into  bearing  condition.  These  are  the 
the  largest  bearing  orchards,  although  more  extensive 
ones,  we  believe,  have  been  planted,  and  the  older  ones 
are  continually  enlarged. 

“Is  orange-growing  a profitable  pursuit?”  is  a com- 
mon form  of  inquiry.  According  to  our  data,  the  an- 
nual product  of  each  full  bearing  tree  will  net  about 
$50.  The  number  of  trees  upon  an  acre  ranges  from 
sixty  to  eighty.  Taking  the  smallest  number,  you  find 
the  total  value  of  fruit  from  a single  acre,  to  be  $3,000. 
An  orange  orchard  of  thirty  acres  in  full  bearing, 
with  an  average  yield,  would  turn  out  a crop  worth 
$90,000.  Is  there  any  other  kind  of  fruit  culture  more 
promising  than  this?  There  are  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  which  can  be  had  at  prices  ranging 
from  two  to  ten  dollars  an  acre,  which  are  probably 
just  as  well  adapted  to  orange  culture  as  that  now 
covered  by  the  most  promising  orchards. 

A few  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  pine 
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apple  anti  the  banana,  but  hardly  enough  to  deter- 
mine whether  these  fruits  cam  be  cultivated  here  at  a 
profit,  although  it  is  pretty  certain!  that  each  will 
come  to  perfect  maturity  in  the  warmest  valleys  of' 
southern  California.  The  pomegranate  flourishes 
w’ell,  and  the  fruit  in  its  season  may  often  be  seen  in' 
San  Francisco- market.  The  seeds  are  of  considerable 
value  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  almond  tree  grows 
vigorously,  and  fruits  to  perfection  in  all  the-  southern 
counties  and  most  of  the  valleys  throughout  the  State. 
Wherever  the  ©five  will  live  there  the  almond  is  at 
home.  The  “soft-shell”' almood  and  the  citron  are 
very  politic,  and  large  quantities  could  be  reared  for 
export.  The  date  palm  lnas  also  a vigorous  life. 

We  will  here  add  a word  in  regard  to- the  dairying 
interest  of  California.  Within  the  limits  of  the  coast 
counties  there  are  kept  at  least  25,000  milch  cowrsr 
divided  into  numerous  dairies.  The  larger  of  these- 
are  engaged  m making  butter  and  cheese.  The  dis- 
position, so  characteristic  of  Californians,  to  conduct 
everything,  in  which  they  engage  on  a large  scale,  is- 
well  exeraplded  in  this  branch  of  business.  Some  sin- 
gle dairymen  in  the  state  owning  over  three  thousand 
milch  cows..  The  largest  owners  of  this  kind  of  stock 
im  the  State  are  the  firm  of  Shatter  k Howard,  who- 
have  not  less  than  3,600  head  upom  their  ranehe  in 
Marion  County-  California  has  produced  the  largest 
cheese  ever  manfactured  in  any  count iy,  being  that 
mad®' by  the  Steele  Brothers  at  Fescadero;.  the  weight 
when*  first  made  reached  4, COO  pounds..  “Messrs.. 
Shatter  & Howard  have  in  connection  with  their  3^600- 
milch  cowrs,  a large  number  of  cattle  kept  on  another 
portion  of  their  ranch,  w'hich  embraces  a tract  of 
6.6,000  acres,  upon  which  they  have  constructed 
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■eighty  miles  of  post  and  hoard  fence.  Upon  this 
tract  are  twenty  separate  dairies,  each  having  from 
150  to  170  cows.  These  cows  are  mostly  of  the 
Devon  and  Durham  breeds,  the  best  milkers,  however, 
being  produced  by  a cross  of  the  Devon  and  Amer- 
ican cow.  The  proprietors  wilt,  the  coming  summer, 
add  to  their  present  number  sis  or  seven  other  dairies; 
that  is,  as  the  leases  of  that  number  of  parties  now 
supplying  their  own  oows  expire,  the  proprietors  will 
stock  these  dairies  themselves.  On  this  place  about 
150  hands  are  employed,  mostly  Whites,  the  China- 
men not  proving,  on  trial,  satisfactory  milkers.  Only 
butter  Is  made  here,  each  cow  yielding  from  150  to 
175  pounds  for  the  season  of  eight  months.  T.hey 
neither  receive  housing  nor  cultivated  food.  The 
Messrs.  Shafter  tried  raising  beets  and  carrots  for  their 
cows,  but  found  the  experiment  too  costly,  on  account 
of  high  prices  of  labor..  The  wages  paid  milkers  and 
butter  makers  are  from  $25  to  $30  per  month,  and 
found.  The  quantity  of  butter  made  here  last  year 
was  400,000  pounds,  for  which  forty-five  cents  per 
pound  was  realized.  When  the  wholesale  price  for  fresh 
butter  falls  below  forty  cents,  it  is  packed,  and  sent 
to  market  when  the  prices  have  improved.  About 
five  hundred  heifer  calves  are  raised  every  year,  the 
balance  being  disposed  of  to  other  stock-raisers,  or 
sent  to  market.  Two  thousand  hogs  are  fattened  on 
the  skimmed  milk  and  buttermilk,  and  from  250  to 
'300  head  of  cows  and  beef-steers  are  sold  off  every 
year;  these  and  some  hundred  or  more  horses  being 
pastured  on  a portion  of  the  ranch,  consisting  of  about 
30,000  acres,  fenced  off  for  that  purpose.  This  entire 
property,  including  stock  and  improvements,  cost  the 
owners  about  half  a million  of  dollars.  Its  present 
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value  would  exceed  a million  and  a half,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  many,  two  millions  of  dollars. 

“The  season  of  milking  in  California  usually  begins 
in  December,  and  lasts  eight  or  nine  months.  The 
milk,  though  apt  to  be  rich,  is  not  so  abundant  here, 
taking  the  season  through,  as  in  countries  where  the 
grass  is  kept  growing  throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer  the  cows 
yield  large  quantities,  but  gradually  dry  up  as  the 
season  advances.  The  product  averages  about  175 
pounds  of  butter  and  275  pounds  of  cheese  to  each 
per  season.  The  wholesale  prices  of  butter  in  the 
San  Francisco  market  have,  until  the  present  spring, 
ranged  as  follows:  Beginning  at  seventy  cents,  during 
the  latter  part  of  November  they  have  gradually 
dropped  to  forty-five  cents  by  the  end  of  February; 
ruling,  through  March,  April,  and  May,  at  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  cents.  On  the  approach  of  the  dry  sea- 
son, in  June,  they  begin  again  to  advance,  going 
steadily  up  to  seventy  or  seventy-five  cents,  until  the 
last  of  November.  When  the  price  falls  below  forty 
cents,  the  large  dairymen  pack  down  most  of  their 
butter,  reserving  it  for  better  market. 

“It  is  roughly  estimated  that  six  million  pounds  of 
butter  and  five  million  pounds  of  cheese  were  made 
in  California  during  the  .year  I860,  there  have  been, 
according  to  the  Commercial  Herald , imported  into 
the  State,  meantime,  from  the  East,  bj'  steamer,  25.3S9 
firkins;  by  railroad,  5,098  firkins  and  3,154  kegs,  be- 
sides a considerable  quantity  in  other  packages. 
From  Oregon  were  received  1,200  packages,  about 
the  same  number  of  packages  of  cheese  from  foreign 
and  Easteen  ports : by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
consumption  of  those  commodities  upon  this  coast 
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is  large  considering  its  limited  population.  A 
portion  of  the  above,  however,  was  sent  hence  to 
Japan,  China,  and  the  Islands — all  of  which  derive 
their  chief  supply  of  these  articles  from  this  port; 
and  in  our  comparative  proximity  to  these  countries 
lies  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  secured  to  the 
California  dairyman,  as  this  must  always  give  him 
the  call  of  those  markets.” 

As  we  have  written  to  some  length  upon  the  dairy- 
ing interests  of  California,  we  will  not  overlook  the 
beef  producing  power.  There  is  not  probably  an- 
other country  in  the  world,  where  beef  can  be  pro- 
duced as  cheap  as  in  Southern  California.  The  land 
being  owned  in  large  tracts  under  the  old  Spanish 
“grants;”  one  man  sometimes  has  the  control  of 
50,000  to  100,000  acres  of  land  which  may  not  have 
cost  him  more  than  that  many  cents.  The  grass  in 
these  valleys  grow  very  luxuriantly,  and  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  cattle  in  this  section  become 
very  fat.  There  are  no  lands  fenced  in  these  valleys, 
save  now  and  then  a garden  plot,  and  an  occasional 
yard  to  brand  the  cattle  in.  This  branding  cattle  is 
looked  upon  as  a holliday  for  the  “Bucharias,”  at 
which  they  have  a chance  to  show  how  expert  they 
have  become  with  the  lariat.  Branding  is  usually 
done  twice  a year;  in  the  spring  and  fall.  At  these 
times,  all  the  cattle  on  that  range  are  driven  into 
yards  made  for  the  purpose,  containing  an  acreormore 
of  ground.  The  “Bucharias”  go  into  the  yard  horse- 
back with  the  cattle,  and  all  calves  are  caught,  and 
the  same  brand  placed  upon  them  that  is  found  upon 
the  mother,  and  when  the  cattle  are  sold  or  killed  the 
man  who  owns  the  brand  that  is  upon  the  animals  is 
entitled  to  pay  for  those  animals,  and  woe  be  to  the 
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man  who  would  kill  or  sell  cattle  without  his  brand 
and  not  account  for  them  to  the  proper  owner.  He 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a cattle  thief,  and  would  be 
dealt  with  as  such.  The  calves  are  caught  by  throw- 
ing the  lasso  over  their  heads  and  are  thrown  down 
and  held  b3'  the  men  until  the  work  of  burning  on 
the  letters  is  accomplished. 

Years  ago,  before  the  emigration,  caused  by  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California;  the  hides  and  tallow 
were  all  that  was  utilized  from  those  enormous  droves 
■of  wild  cattle.  We  call  them  wild,  and  in  fact  at  that 
time  they  were,  and  as  late  as  1860,  at  the  time  we 
write  they  could  be  called  wild  and  dangerous  also. 
But  after  people  commenced  going  to  California  to 
hunt  for  gold,  it  gave  a new  impetus  to  stock  raising, 
that  of  beef.  The  cattle  were  sought  after  to  feed  the 
thousands  who  came  to  dig  the  precious  metal.  Tens 
of  thousands  were  driven  from  the  lower  counties  to 
the  mines  in  the  mountains  and  slaughtered  for  the 
hungry  miners,  and  hundreds  were  killed  in  the  val- 
leys and  cut  into  “jerked beef,”  and  dryed  in  the  sun, 
to  be  shipped  not  only  to  the  north  and  south,  but  to 
Japan,  China,  and  the  Pacific  isles.  We  have  no  cor- 
rect statistics  of  how  many  cattle  have  been  roaming 
at  a time  over  this  vast  domain,  but  think  we  are 
writing  within  bounds  when  we  say  that  they  can  be 
counted  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 

Perhaps  a description  of  the  Mexican  ox,  might 
not  be  out  of  place,  as  many  of  your  readers  have  nev- 
er seen  one.  The  real  Mexican  cattle  are  quite  trim 
built,  long  bodies  and  legs,  with  an  uncommon  large 
pair  of  horns.  A steer  four  or  five  years  old  will 
dress  about  500  pounds.  The  meat  from  January  to 
August,  is  sweet,  juicey,  and  fat,  but  from  August  to 
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January,  ft  Is  tough  enough,  indeed.  This  change  is 
caused  by  the  feed  getting  short  or  dried  up  and  loos- 
ing its  nutrition,  hence  the  change.  The  cattle  are  of 
different  colors,  about  as-  varied  as  ours  in  .this  - coun- 
try. After  the  butchers  had  become  established  in 
the  country,  almost  all  parts  of  the  animal  was  used, 
even  the  horns  were  saved  and  shipped  East  by  the 
vessel  load,  to  be  manufactured  into  the  thousand  and 
one  things  that  horn  is  used  for. 

While  we  have  dwelt  to  some  length  upon  the  cattle 
of  California,  we  would  not  pass  over  without  looking 
at  sheep  husbandry,  as  wool  growing  has  become  one 
of  the  great  industries  of  the  golden  State.  The  qual- 
ity of  wool  grown  here  is  not  as  fine  as  that  grown  in 
colder  countries,  yet  we  doubt  not  that  it  is  fully  as 
profitable  to  grow  wool  here  as  in  almost  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  In  the  first  place,  land  Is 
cheap  and  plenty  of  range.  There  are  a few  draw- 
backs, in  the  shape  of  wild  animals;  but  with  good 
shepherds  and  plenty  of  dogs,  this  does  not  prove  a 
very  serious  affair.  One  man  with  a few  good  dogs, 
©an  handle  several  thousand  sheep.  The  largest  ex- 
pense is  in  shearing, which  is  done  twice  each  year.  A 
good  flock  will  turn  from  five  to  eight  pounds  a year 
per  head.  The  flesh  is  not  used  sjuite  as  extensively 
as  beef,  as  sheep  are  not  as  desirable-  to  di'ive  from 
place  to  place,  but  in  the  locality  where  grown,  they 
are  used  almost  wholly  for  meat  diet,  and  we  really 
think  that  roast  lamb  is  as  good  meat  as  we  ever 
tasted  in  California,  or  in  any  other  country — prefer- 
ing  it  to  bear  meat,  buffalo  meat,  antelope,  or  even 
the  much  exthlled  venison.  While  we  will  estimate 
the  number  of  sheep  to  be  at  least  1,000,000  and  the- 
“clip’  to  be  worth  from  two  and  one-half  to  three 
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millions  of  dollars,  we  will  not  loose  sight  of  the  pork 
producing  elements.  There  are  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  of  a million . hogs,  worth  at  least 
$1,000,000.  We  can  estimate  the  horses  at  100,000. 
Some  of  the  horses  are  worth  only  ten  dollars  each  in 
their  wild  condition,  but  when  tamed,  (and  the  tam- 
ing is  an  occupation  requiring  much  skill,)  they  are 
seldom  worth  less  than  twenty  dollars;  while  the  ma- 
jority are  worth  three  or  four  times  as  much,  and  many 
ot  fine  blood  more  than  ten  times  as  much.  The 
coast  south  of  Santa  Cruz,  to  which  nearly  all  the 
wild  horses  of  pure  California  blood  are  now  confined, 
does  not  contain  but  a small  part  of  the  horses  in  the 
state.  A moderate  average  price  for  the  horses 
would  be  about  $100  each.  The  poultiy  business  has 
become  of  immense  magnitude,  probably  it  would 
take  the  number  of  4,000,000  to  cover  them;  worth 
about  fifty  cents  each  or  two  millions  of  dollars  in 
round  nnmbers.  We  will  now  touch  upon  some  of 
the  agricultural  productions  of  the  country.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  grape  is  one  of  the  leading  branches. 
Many  of  the  vines  are  very  profitable,  paying  as  much 
as  $500  net  per  acre;  and  some  even  as  much 
as  $2,000  The  Flame  Tokay  vines  bear  occa- 
sionally 12,000  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  the  grapes  sell 
at  wholesale  for  twenty  cents  per  pound,  and  the  ex- 
penses are  less  than  $200.  The  prospects  of  the  wine 
growing  interest  are  brilliant.  The  average  crop  of 
grapes,  on  vines  seven  or  eight  years  old, is  about  8,000 
pounds  per  year.  About  thirteen  pounds  of  grapes 
will  make  a gallon  of  wine.  The  lowest  price  of  wine, 
when  carefully  made,  at  six  months  old,  is  25  cents 
per  gallon,  netting  the  producer  at  least  $50  per 
acre. 
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The  fig  is  cultivated  extensively.  It  is  a hardy 
and  prolific  tree;  that  is,  in  all  places  where  it  is  not 
exposed  to  severe  frosts.  In  the  Sacramento  basin, 
below  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet,  and  in  the  coast  val- 
leys,  where  not  troubled  by  fog,  it  produces  at  least 
one  crop  annually;  but  on  the  the  southern  coast  it 
yields  two  crops,  the  first  ripening  in  June  and  the 
second  in  August.  Many  figs  have  been  dried,  and 
some  are  equal  in  flavor,  but  not  in  appearance,  to 
those  imported. 

The  apricot  is  cultivated  quite  extensively.  The 
tree  is  healthier  than  the  peach,  and  the  fruit  of 
some  varieties  come  in  earlier,  thus  giving  it  a decid- 
ed advantage. 

The  nectarine  ripens  later  than  the  apricot;  has 
not  so  fine  a flavor,  and  is  not  so  prolific.  The  quince 
is  hardy  and  prolific,  but  it  is  not  so  much  prized 
as  in  the  East.  The  plum  bears  abundantly,  and  has 
never  been  troubled  by  the  curculio.  The  German 
prune  also  does  well,  and  the  drying  of  the  fruit  has 
become  a regular  business,  and  some  of  them  are  but 
a little  inferior  to  the  best  European.  The  almond  of 
the  hard-shell  and  the  paper-shell  varieties  are  grown 
here  and  sell  as  high  as  50  cents  per  pound.  The 
English  walnut  bears  abundantly,  and  sells  at  12  to 
15  cents  per  pound  at  wholesale.  The  pear  grows  to 
an  enormous  size,  and  we  have  tasted  of  those  with  as 
fine  a flavor,  grown  here,  as  those  grown  in  any  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

The  manufacturing  interest  is  only  in  its  infancy. 
High  wages  make  it  impossible  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  cheaper  labor  of  the  Eastern  States  and 
Europe,  except  in  a few  articles  most  of  which  are 
bulky  in  proportion  to  cost.  Blankets,  flannels,  and 
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cheap  cloths  can  be  made,  because  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  wool,  on  which  the  freight  to  and  from  New 
York  can  be  saved,  with  two  or  three  commissions. 
Yet  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  wool  is  exported, 
and  all  the  fine  cloths  imported.  On  the  same  principle 
hides  are  tanned  and  made  into  coarse  boots  j but  ex- 
port hides  and  sole  leather  and  import,  fine  boots, 
calf-skin  and  morocco.  Furniture,  tubs,  and  coarse 
baskets  are  made  there.  Hemp  rope  is  made  there 
because  the  material  comes  from  Manilla,  and  can  be 
got  here  cheaper  than  in  New  York,  and  the  freight 
is  high  as  compared  with  the  cost.  Printing  paper 
is  made  because  there  are  rags  to  export.  Straw-paper 
is  very  bulky  and  cheap  and  is  made  there.  Tur- 
pentine is  inflammable  and  costly  to  freight,  so  it  is 
produced  there  from  the  pitch  of  the  forests.  Rosin 
is  made  because  its  production  costs  very  little  when 
turpentine  is  distilled. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  broom-corn,  and  brooms 
can  be  made  cheaper  and  much  finer,  on  account  of 
the  great  growth  attained  by  the  corn,  than  they  can 
be  imported.  Coarse  pottery,  and  tin,  and  copper- 
ware  can  be  made  far  less  than  the  freight  from  New 
York.  Shot  and  lead-pipe  are  made  from  lead  obtain- 
ed in  Nevada  and  Arizona.  The  old  wrought  iron, 
which  was  formerly  exported,  is  now  sent  to  the  rolling 
mill,  which  obtains  its  material  cheaper  than  do  simi- 
lar establishments  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  salt 
obtained  on  our  coast  is  ground,  and  the  rice  imported 
for  the  Chinamen  is  cleansed  in  San  Francisco  mills. 
The  sugar  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  refined  here 
for  the  consumption  of  the  coast.  The  coarse  bottles 
are  made  at  home,  but  the  fine  ones  are  imported. 
The  wire  rope  which  is  made  to  the  order  of  the  rain- 
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ers  Is  twisted  hem  One  cotton  mill  makes  coarse 
muslin.  A silk  weaver  has  commenced  work  in  San 
Francisco,  and  he  will  probably  thrive  by  confining 
his  operations  to  a small  scale  for  some  years.  There 
are  about  150  pianos  made  here  annually.  Planing 
mills  and  sash  factories,  of  course,  we  have,  and  the 
Chinese  have  gone  extensively  into  the  making  of 
cigars. 

The  facts  stated  show  that  there  is  room  for  a great 
development  of  manufacturers  on  the  coast,  and  those 
persons  who  establish  themselves  here  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  turn  of  events  as  soon  as  it  comes, 
will  be  ia  a way  to  make  fortunes.  The  building  up 
of  extensive  mechanical  industry  is  inevitable.  The 
great  distance  of  California  from  the  North  Atlantic 
will  make  continued  importation  of  many  manufact- 
ed  articles  impossible,  and  the  high  tariff,  which,  on 
account  of  the  immense  debt,  must  be  maintained 
many  years,  will  be  an  additional  protection. 

The  manufactories  of  California  are  now  nearly  all 
in  San  Francisco  and  are  driven  by  steam ; but  there 
is  an  abundance  of  water-power  along  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  there  are  many  unoccupied  sites 
for  steam  factories  better  than  any  now  in  use.  The 
following  is  a list  of  a few  of  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments: woolen  mills,  750;  trunks,  30;  wine,  12; 
tubs,  20;  staves,  22;  planing  mills,  380;  matches,  43; 
windows,  84;  saw  making,  35;  tanneries,  122;  wooden 
ware,  86;  glue,  20. 

The  mineral  interests  of  California  far  supersedes 
all  others  in  regard  to  the  amount.  The  gold  pro- 
duction is  very  nearly  ascertained  from  the  amounts 
conveyed  by  the  Express  Companies  to  San  Francisco, 
and  from  the  amount  exported.  After  looking  over 
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the  receipt  we  find  that  California  is  credited  with  the 
production  of  about  .$20,000,000  in  gold  bullion,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  annual  yield.  Some  bullion 
is  brought  to  San  Francisco  from  the  interior,  and 
carried  away  by  the  railway  in  the  pockets  of  indi- 
viduals. Of  that  we  can  give  no  correct  account. 
Some  is  kept  every  year  to  add  to  the  currency  and 
to  supply  material  for  tableware  and  jewelry.  We 
can  safely  estimate  the  total  annual  production  of  the 
precious  metals  in  California  at  $23,000,000.  Of 
the  coal  production  about  $1,000,000  annually;  the 
quicksilver, $1,500, 000;  the  silver,  $1,000,000,  and  mis- 
cellaneous minerals,  $500,000.  Adding  these  to  the 
gold,  we  have  a total  mining  production  of  $27,000,- 
000.  The  yield  from  some  of  the  quartz  mines  are 
paying  exceedingly  well.  The  Eureka  Mine,  at  Grass 
Valley,  produced  $573,600  gross  in  one  year.  The 
Idaho  Mine  produced  $308,745  in  the  same  length  of 
time. 

Wheat  growing  in  California  is  so  different  from 
what  it  is  anywhere  else  that  we  here  quote  for  the 
benefit  of  your  readers  extracts  from  an  article  in  the 
Overland  Monthly  on  wheat  and  wheat  culture  in 
California: 

It  is  hard  for  a stranger  to  our  climate  to  conceive 
the  trials  and  the  advantages  of  the  farmer  whose 
ground  is  never  moistened  by  rain  frpm  May  to  Octo- 
ber, where  men  can  work  with  impunity  under  a 
scorching  sun,  with  a thermometer  ranging  near  or 
even  above  one  hundred  degrees  Farenheit,  and  yet 
where  the  nights  are  always  cool;  where  the  laud 
bakes  so  hard  no  plough  can  penetrate  it  until  it  is 
softened  by  the  annual  rains;  where  the  hills  turn  green 
in  November,  and  the  grain  sprouts  in  December  and 
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.January;  where  the  vale  is  clothed  with  the  beauty  of 
flowers  in  March ; where  the  streams  rise  before  the 
rain  comes,  and  nature  seems  to  set  all  old  customs  at 
defiance.  Yet  such  are  the  anomalies  of  a farmer’s 
life  here. 

He  commences  plowing  as  soon  in  the  fallasthe  rain 
softens  the  ground  enough  to  admit  the  plough,  rarely 
before  the  middle  of  December.  Then  he  hastens  to 
improve  every  fair  daj',  and  soon  the  widening  squares 
of  black  on  the  plains  and  hills  attest  his  steady  in- 
dustry. The  bieadth  of  ground  he  can  turn  with  his 
plough  depends  on  the  amount  of  rain  that  falls,  and 
its  method  of  coming.  Perhaps,  coming  all  at  once, 
it  drives  him  in  doors  making  his  ground  so  wet  that 
he  cannot  cross  it  with  his  teams;  perhaps  it  floods 
his  lowlands  so  that  he  cannot  sow  his  seed.  Fortu- 
nate then  is  the  man  who  can  transfer  his  labor  to  up- 
lands, and  improve  every  precious  day. 

The  furrows  are  generally  shallow,  varying  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  depth,  and  farmers  will  generally 
tell  you  that  deeper  ploughing,  though  it  may  be 
good  for  the  soil,  tends  to  evaporate  the  moisture 
from  the  land,  and  is  hazardous  to  the  crop.  Plough- 
ing begins  in  November,  the  bulk  of  it  is  accomplished 
in  January  and  February,  and  by  April  it  is  over. 

After  the  ground  is  once  turned  up  it  arrests  the 
rain,  no  longer  shedding  it  off  into  the  water-courses, 
thus  giving  the  grain  a double  chance  in  case  of  a 
dry  season.  If  the  ground  is  heavy  and  lumpy,  it  is 
harrowed  before  sowing,  but  usually  the  seed  is 
thrown  directly  on  the  ploughed  ground  by  machine. 
Then  it  is  harrowed  once,  twice  or  sometimes  thrice, 
in  different  directions.  In  light  soils  it  is  customary 
to  sow  about  forty  pounds  of  seed;  in  heavy  soils  as 
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much  as  sixty.  After  harrowing  in  the  seed,  some 
careful  farmers  roll  the  land  with  heavy  rollers,  serv- 
ing to  crush  the  lumps,  and  give  it  a smooth,  even  sur- 
face, which  will  retain  the  moisture  in  the  dry  season. 

The  system  of  rotation  of  crops  is  hardly  considered 
here  as  yet,  and  the  farmer  trusts  to  the  strength  of  a 
virgin  soil,  exhausting  it  by  crops  of  the  same  grain 
year  after  year.  The  system  of  “summer  fallowing’’ 
prevails  to  a small  extent.  B3'  this  plan  the  farmer 
divides  his  ranch  in  two  parts,  which  he  sows  on  al- 
ternate years.  The  part  not  down  in  wheat  this  year 
he  ploughs  after  he  gets  his  seed  in,  and  lets  it  lie  fal- 
low through  the  summer.  In  the  fall  he  harrows  it, 
and  “sows  in  the  dust,”  as  it  is  called,  breaking  it  up 
with  his  harrows  to  a dry  powdery  dust  iu  which  he 
sows  his  grain.  It  seems  a thankless  task  to  scatter 
wheat  in  such  a held,  diy  and  barren,  which  has  seen 
no  rain  for  six  mouths,  but  when  the  season  of  moist- 
ure comes,  the  ground  is  read3T  to  absorb  it  all,  and 
this  grain  starting  early  is  firmly  rooted,  and  if  the 
rains  be  light,  every  drop  is  economized,  while  if  the 
season  be  wet,  the  grain  is  firm  and  strong  enough  to 
stand  a flood.  Besides  this,  the  “summer  fallowing” 
gives  the  ground  a rest  on  alternate  3'ears.  But  so 
far  it  has  not  gained  much  favor  with  the  farmers. 

The  enemies  of  the  farmer  are  ready  to  spring  into 
life  with  the  awakening  grain.  Our  winter  is  so  mild 
that  every  grain  of  foul  seed  or  weeds  sprouts  as 
thriftily  as  what  is  sown,  and  as  most  of  them  ripen 
before  the  wheat,  they  reproduce  themselves  constant- 
ly to  its  great  injury.  Chief  among  these  are  barley, 
mustard,  wild  oats  and  wild  clover.  Many  farmers 
weed  their  wheat,  but  the  only  remed3T  on  a large 
scale  is  a change  of  crops  or  summer  fallowing  the 
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land.  In  wet  spots  the  wheat  will  be  full  of  cheat  or 
chess , a curious  weed,  supposed  by  many  to  be  a de- 
generate form  of  wheat.  The  cheat  of  California 
weighs  over  fifty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  is  an  in- 
tolerable nuisance. 

Smut  is  a parasite  which  seizes  on  a berry  of  wheat 
and  devours  it,  turning  it  to  a ball  of  black  dust,  to 
the  great  injury  of  flour,  unless  it  be  carefully  re- 
moved. It  was  very  prevalent  as  late  as  I860,  but  is 
now  nearly  eradicated.  The  usual  cure  is  to  wash 
the  seed  in  a solution  of  “blue  stone,”  or  sulphate  of 
copper,  which  seems  to  kill  the  germs  of  the  smut- 
plant. 

Rust  is  a parasite  also,  developed  only  under  peculi- 
ar circumstances.  Its  origin  is  somewhat  mysterious, 
but  it  never  appeal's  unless  after  some  night  when  the 
wheat  is  past  flowering  and  is  “in  the  milk;”  then 
comes  a dense,  wet  fog,  or  a shower,  which  suddenly 
clears  away,  exposing  the  field  to  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  change  is  too  sudden,  and  the  growth  of 
the  kernel  is  arrested.  It  shrivels  away,  and  the 
head  is  covered  with  a red  dust.  This  is  rust;  and 
not  unfrequently  fields,  or  portions  of  them,  are  so 
badly  blasted  as  not  to  be  worth  cutting.  Lowlands 
and  late-sown  grain  are  most  liable  to  its  ravages;  but 
very  little  is  known  of  its  nature  or  causes  more  than 
is  stated  above. 

The  great  terror  of  the  farmer  on  the  plains  is  drought. 
Rain  must  come  before  he  can  plow,  and  rain  must 
soften  the  seed  in  the  ground  before  it  will  sprout. 
If  the  spring  rains  fail  him,  the  heads  do  not  fill,  and 
his  grain  is  pinched,  and  his  crop  short. 

Ra’nisthe  staple  of  conversation  in  the  country,  next 
to  Liverpool  market.  One  terrible  drought  in  1864, 
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when  thousands  of  acres  of  grain  never  formed  ahead, 
and  mam'  thousand  cattle  perished  for  lack  of  susten- 
ance, has  been  a standing  warning  of  what  may  hap- 
pen. But  the  farmer  goes  on  with  his  work  with  as 
cheery  a faith  as  if  drouths  were  never  known — plants 
his  sandy  soils  with  equal  confidence;  rarely  “sum- 
mer fallowing;”  never  irrigating,  or  using  au}r  safe- 
guards against  a recurrence  of  the  calamity.  He 
“takes  the  chances.”  But  whatever  be  the  luck  of 
the  individual  farmer,  the  state  can  never  suffer  as  be- 
fore. The  region  covered  with  wheat  is  so  much 
wider  spread,  aud  over  such  different  kiuds  of  soil, 
that  it  is  not  probable  any  such  overwhelming  calam- 
ity can  occur  again.  We  could  hardly  fail  to  raise 
double  our  own  consumption. 

Harvesting  begins  in  the  interior  in  June  and  usu- 
ally September  is  well  advanced  before  it  is  completed 
on  the  hills  next  the  sea.  Wheat  varies  but  little 
in  its  time  of  ripening,  whether  sown  in  October,  in 
the  dust,  or  in  February,  after  the  wet  season  is  near- 
ly over.  I have  seen  wheat,  which  1 was  assured  was 
harvested  in  seventy  days  from  the  date  of  sowing. 
It  was  sown  on  a tule  island,  bjr  burning  off  the  tules 
after  they  were  dry,  and  brushing  the  seed  in  the 
ashes.  The  moisture  so  near  the  surface  of  the  swam- 
py ground  sustained  the  marvelous  growth,  and  the 
hot  sun  of  July  and  August  hurried  nature’s  opera- 
tions with  unwonted  speed.  The  seed  was  sown  oa- 
June  22d,  and  the  crop  was  harvested  September  1st. 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  harvesting  is  done  by 
machinery.  Our  wheat  lauds  lying  mainly  in  the 
level  plaius,  give  us  every  possible  advantage  in  this 
respect,  every  chance  to  avail  ourselves  of  American 
ingenuity. 
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The  wheat  is  gathered  either  by  reapers  or  headers. 
The  header  gathers  only  the  head  of  the  grain,  leaving 
nearly  all  the  straw  standing,  while  the  reaper  cuts 
off  the  straw  near  the  ground. 

There  is  a machine  called  a harvester  which  reaps, 
threshes  and  sacks  the  grain  all  at  one ' operation,  but 
it  is  not  as  yet,  brought  into  general  use. 

The  wheat  when  cut  by  a header  is  often  hauled  to 
a central  spot  in  the  field  where  stands  a threshing 
machine,  and  as  fast  .as  it  is  gathered  it  is  separated 
from  the  straw  and  sacked  up  ready  for  market.  Alas 
for  the  romance  of  the  harvest;  the  sickle,  the  cradle, 
and  the  flail,  the  reapers  and  the  gleaners^ — Boaz  and 
Ruth — all  are  gone!  The  picture  now  is  a broad,  hazy 
plain,  bounded  by  brown  hills,  which  flicker  and 
glimmer  in  the  mirage;  no  trees,  no  running  brooks,, 
no  green  grass,  but  miles  on  miles  of  grain.  Far- 
away you  descry  clouds  of  yellow  dust,  and  as  you 
come  nearer,  you  See  the  wagons  drawn  by  horses 
coming  in  loaded  with  piles  of  grain  and  returning 
empty,  and  in  the  center  stands  the  huge  machine, 
driven  perhaps  by  steam,  perhaps  by  a score  of  horses . 
travelling  in  an  endless  circle,  and  fed  by  men  dark  as 
molattoes  with  the  sun  and  dust,  perhaps  with 
mouths  and  nostrils  swathed  to  protect  the  lungs  from' 
the  dust.  There  is  no  romance  in  this. 

When  wheat  is  reaped  it  is  usually  bound  in 
sheaves;  and  Chinaman  are  often  put  to  this  work. 
This  avoids  waste.  Then  it  usually  lies  in  the  sheaf 
till  it  is  convenient/to  thresh  it;  perhaps  it  lies  thus 
scattered  about  the  field  for  weeks,  for  labor  is  scarce 
and  it  is  not  every  farmer  that  owns  a threshing- 
machine.  In  the  dry  valleys,  in  very  hot  weather  the 
binding  must  be  done  while  the  straw  is  pliable,  be- 
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lore  the  dew  evaporates,  as  th?  straw  when  dry  is  too 
brittle  to  bind  with.  So  binders  often  begin  work 
long  before  daylight.  Threshing  on  the  contrary 
cannot  go  on  till  the  dew  is  dried  off  the  ground,  as 
the  grain  when  damp  sticks  to  the  straw. 

To  gather  all  this  wheat,  even  with  machinery, 
lakes  a great  deal  of  labor.  Everywhere  in  the  harvest 
season,  farm  hands  are  very  scarce,  and  the  best  of 
anti-coolie  men  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  John 
l hiuaman's  help  as  a binder  and  often  as  a cook.  So 
poor  John  spreads  a dirty  tent  in  some  corner  of  the 
field  near  water,  sleeps  on  the  ground,  works  by  star- 
light, lives  on  rice  of  his  own  cooking,  an  will  soon  be 
indispensible  to  our  wheat-growers.  We  must  have 
labor  from  some  source;  and  if  China  can  give  us 
the  men  the  fields  will  never  be  idle.  Nor  does  the 
eight  hour  law  fare  any  better  in  the  county.  The 
work  begins  before  sunrise:  and  the  laborer  go  to  rest 
with  the  sun.  Of  course,  the  farmers  have  no  house- 
room  for  all  these  men ; and  to  secure  against  rain, 
they  camp  out  in  tents,  or  under  the  trees,  if  there  be 
any ; or  sleep  on  the  straw  by  the  light  of  the  stars. 

Many  fanners  using  headers  do  not  thresh  their 
grain  at  once,  but  stack  it  in  the  straw  in  large 
stacks.  It  then  goes  through  a sweat;  and  in  a week 
after  stacking,  the  pile  becomes  damp  and  warm.  It 
must  now  lie  for  three  or  four  weeks  more,  when  it 
will  become  dry  again,  and  is  then  ready  for  thresh 
ing.  Wheat  fresh  from  the  field  is,  in  the  interior 
valleys,  very  hard  and  brittle,  and  is  apt  to  break 
badly  in  the  threshing  machine.  This  is  obviated  by 
stacking,  while  the  flouring  quality  of  the  grain  is 
improved,  and  undoubtedly  it  gains  some  in  weight. 

So  great  is  the  disposition  of  the  new  grain  to 
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sweat,  that  even  when  threshed  as  it  is  cut,  it  will 
often  sweat  in  the  sack. 

Wheat  after  being  sacked  may  and  often  does  lie 
weeks  and  even  months  in  the  open  field.  The  farm 
or,  secure  from  any  fear  of  rain,  finishes  his  harvest 
iug  before  he  puts  a pound  of  grain  under  cover. 
When  ready,  he  hauls  it  to  the  embarcadero,  and 
stores  it  or  sends  it  to  market 

One  more  trouble  of  the  Eastern  farmer  we  are  free 
from.  Our  new  grain  is  so  hard,  the  weevil  will  not 
touch  it  I have  known  instances  where  grain  was 
kept  two  years  in  the  field,  and  was  untouched  fcy 
any  insect. 

Everybody  who  has  traveled  in  California  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  remembers  the  mag  , 
nificent  spectacles  he  has  witnessed  of  whole  fields  of 
stubble  burning  in  every  direction.  Everywhere  else 
the  farmer  husbands  his  straw,  and  uses  it  to  enrich 
his  land;  but  here,  he  burns  it  The  excuse  for  this 
wasteful  practice  is  that  if  he  turns  in  the  stubble  or 
ploughs  in  the  straw,  there  is  not  moisture  enough  in 
the  ground  to  rot  it,  under  two  or  three  years,  and 
meantimes  it  so  loosens  the  ground  as  to  allow  unus- 
ual evaporation  and  injure  the  crops.  But  we  remem- 
ber that  in  1864  thrifty  farmers  got  sixteen  dollars  a 
ton  for  straw;  and  I observe,  to-day,  that  careful  men 
stack  it  for  future  use.  Even  the  wealth  of  a virgin 
soil  cannot  stand  year  after  year  of  steady  crops, 
without  manure,  fallowing,  or  a rotation  of  crops. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  wheat  raised  in  the 
State;  but  the  favorite  seed,  to-day,  is  the  White  Aus- 
tralia. In  1858,  Sonora  seed  appeared,  extended  rap- 
idly over  the  State,  and  as  rapidly  disappeared.  It 
came  from  Sonora  in  Mexico;  is  a poor  yielder,  but 
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lias  a strong  straw,  and  holds  its  grain  firmly  in  the 
head.  This,  and  the  fact  that  it  can  be  sown  very 
late  in  the  season,  constitute  its  main  advantages.  It 
produces  a beautiful,  bright,  plump  wheat,  but  the 
kernel  is  small  and  flinty.  The  flour  from  it  is  yellow 
and  short.  Another  variety  of  wheat,  and  a very  ex- 
cellent one,  called  “Chili  Club,”  is  largely  raised  north 
of  San  Pablo  and  Suisun  bays.  It  yields  well  and  is 
a stout  grain,  proof  against  high  winds.  It  being  a 
white  plump  and  handsome  grain,  it  is  a great  favor- 
ite with  exportei’s:  but  does  not  produce  as  fine  a flour 
as  some  other  varieties.  Before  leaving  this  part  of 
our  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  note  the  different  quali- 
ties of  wheat  xesulting  from  geographical  or  local 
causes. 

All  the  wheat  raised  on  the  sea  coast  is  soft,  damp 
and  dark,  with  a very  thick  skin,  while  that  raised 
inside  the  Coast  Range,  protected  from  fogs,  is  bright, 
and  very  hard  and  dry,  with  a thin  skin.  Between 
these  extremes  is  every  shade  of  difference.  Again, 
certain  sections  are  noted  for  the  strong,  glutinous 
quality  of  wheat,  called  “body”  or  “strength”  so  high- 
prized  for  baker’s  flour,  and  for  macai’oni.  This  is 
discernible  especially  in  dry  seasons,  and  on  gravelly' 
soils.  This  gives  “body”  to  flour;  but  what  produces 
it  in  the  wheat,  I do  not  know.  Every  district  has 
its  peculiarities:  and  experts  can  readily'  pronounce 
within  a few  miles  of  where  any  sample  is  raised. 

The  yield  to  the  a,cre  in  California  is  wonderful, 
considering  the  slovenly  methods  of  farming.  We 
averaged  about  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  in  1866; 
hut  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  see  sixty  or  seventy 
bushels  harvested  to  the  acre;  and  instances  are  well 
authenticated  of  laud  producing  as  high  as  eighty- 
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four  bushels.  The  average  yield  is  undoubtedly  de- 
creasing, as  the  soil  becomes  exhausted,  in  the  older 
sections  of  the  State,  by  constant  cropping  with  wheat 
year  after  year.  The  quality  too,  degenerates  under 
this  bad  system.  One  singular  feature  of  our  wheat- 
raising is  the  “volunteer”  crop.  Land  sown  this  hai-- 
vest  year  will  “volunteer”  a half-crop  next  year,  with- 
out any  further  care  than  to  protect  it  from  cattle; 
and  even  the  third  year  will  produce  a crop  worth 
harvesting.  The  “volunteer”  grain  will  be  foul;  but 
it  usually  ripens  early,  and  partially  makes  up  for  its 
quality  by  coming  into  market  before  the  main  crop. 
The  mildness  of  our  winter  protects  the  seed,  sown  by- 
nature  in  the  cracks  of  the  ground,  from  destruction  ; 
and  the  first  “volunteer”  crop  sometimes  averages 
twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

California  wheat,  as  a whole,  is  peculiar  for  its 
whiteness  and  hardness.  It  is  not  remarkable  for  its 
“strength”  or  glutinous  quality.  Its  whiteness  gives 
an  especial  value  in  New  York  and  Liverpool.  It  is 
so  hard  that  the  mills  of  the  interior  are  compelled  to 
wet  it  freely  before  grinding.  This  quality  protects 
it  from  insects,  renders  it  peculiarly  safe  for  a sea- 
voyage,  and  makes  it  doubly  valuable  for  mixing  with 
the  softer  varieties  in  England  and  the  Atlantic 
States.  The  contrast  between  our  fine  white  wheat 
and  the  small  dark  grain  of  the  East,  is  wonderful  to 
a stranger;  and  in  both  the  Liverpool  and  New  York 
grain  markets,  we  bear  away  the  palm  of  the  highest 
prices,  and  our  wheat  is  reserved  for  their  choicest 
brands  of  flour.  We  can  say,  without  qualification, 
that  to-dayr  the  people  of  California  eat  better  bread, 
and  for  less  cost,  than  any  other  people  on  the  lace  of 
the  globe. 
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The  wheat  culture  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
chapters  in  the  annals  of  California.  In  1848,  we 
raised  nothing;  but  abandoned  all  agriculture  in  the 
search  for  gold.  In  1858,  we  barety  supported  our 
own  population.  In  1868,  we  shall  have  a larger  sur- 
plus than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  What  shall 
we  look  forward  to?  As  our  railroads  are  extended, 
and  new  sections  brought  into  market,  will  our  supply 
of  tonnage  become  too  small  for  us?  Already  this 
question  looms  up  before  us.  Shall  we  build  large 
elevators  like  those  of  Chicago,  at  Panama  and  As- 
pinwall,  and  ship  our  grain  in  bulk  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  to  our  Sister  States  and  to  the  Old  World? 
Or  will  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  swam  with  a popuia 
tion,  in  time  to  come,  ample  to  consume  our  bounti- 
ful crops?  Perhaps  China  ma\r  depart  from  the  rigid 
customs  of  her  ancestors,  and  some  part  of  her  popuia 
tion  become  wheat-consumers.  Such  qustions  crowd 
upon  us  and  bewilder  us,  as  we  survey  the  progress  of 
our  State,  and  wonder  what  we  are  to  do  in  the  time 
to  come.  What  ever  be  our  future,  it  is  full  of  hope; 
and  we  bless  the  Providence  that  has  cast  our  lives 
in  a land  of  such  peace  and  plenty.” 

While  writing  upon  the  different  productions  and 
capabilities  of  this  Pacific  State,  we  must  not  forget 
its  climate.  One  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
the  wealth  of  California,  is  the  magnificent  climate 
which  along  the  coast  south  of  Cape  Mendocino,  may 
be  described  as  an  eternal  spring.  In  San  Francisco, 
the  roses  bloom  throughout  the  year  in  the  open  air; 
olive,  fig  and  orange  trees,  thrive  and  bear  fruit  one 
hundred  miles  further  north.  It  is  a very  rare  event 
to  see  ice  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  does  not  form  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick  once  in  five  years.  The 
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ground  has  not  been  white  with  snow  in  ten  years, 
and  the  snow  never  remains  on  the  ground  twenty- 
lour  hours  without  melting;  nor  does  the  thermometer 
ever  remain  for  twenty-four  continuous  hours,  below 
the  freezing  point.  In  clearness  of  sky,  and  mildness 
and  equality  of  temperature,  our  coast  surpasses  Italy, 
and  it  will  therefore  be  more  attractive. 

California  occupies  for  America  and  Eastern  Asia 
the  same  place  that  the  Mediterranean  coast  does  for 
Europe.  The  Pacific  shore  of  North  America  is 
washed  by  a warm  current  that  ruus  north  eastward 
from  the  Philippine  Islands;  and  so  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California,  near  the  coast,  have  much 
milder  climates  than  the  States  in  the  same  latitude 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Continent.  California  has 
many  climates.  The  coast  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts— bv  Cape  Mendocino,  in  latitude  40°,  and  Point 
Concepcion  in  34°.  North  of  Cape  Medocino,  the 
rains  occur  frequently  in  the  late  spring  and  summer; 
the  amount  of  rain-fall  is  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than 
at  San  Francisco;  the  fogs  are  much  heavier  and 
longer  in  duration;  the  winds  are  stronger,  and 
the  temperature  generally  is  colder.  South  of  Point 
Concepcion  there  are  no  steady  breezes  and  no  fog; 
the  rain-fall  is  thirty  per  cent,  less  than  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  summers  are  often  oppressively  hot, 
even  very  near  the  ocean. 

The  middle  coast  has  an  average  annual  temperature 
of  54°,  January  averaging  49°,  and  July  47°,  a differ- 
ence of  only  eight  degrees.  Weather  is  uncomfort- 
ably cold  at  45°,  and  uncomfortably  warm  at  75°,  and 
never  did  the  average  of  any  week  in  San  Francisco 
reach  either  figure,  although  sometimes  the  thermom- 
eter has  fallen  to  32°,  and  risen  to  80°.  Ice  and  snow 
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are  never  seen  in  the  streets.  There  are  not  more 
than  a dozen  warm  days  in  a summer;  never  a warm 
night.  During  July  and  August,  strong  northwest 
tradewinds  blow  regularly  along  the  coast,  and  they 
bear  the  coolness  of  the  ocean  over  the  land.  In  the 
the  evening  and  morning  they  cause  heavy  fogs, 
which  disappear  about  10  a.  m.  and  11  p.  m.  These 
fogs  and  winds  are  often  the  subjects  of  unfavorable 
comment  by  strangers,  but  they  give  to  San  Francisco 
the  most  equable  climate  in  the  temperate  zoue. 

While  we  are  writing  of  the  surroundings  of  San 
Francisco,  let  us  indulge  our  fancy  in  picturing  what 
will  be  the  future  of  this  Pacific  City.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  more  favorite  subject  of  speculation  among 
our  trans-Atlantic  kinsmen,  than  the  discussion  as  to 
which  of  their  own  mighty  cities  is  to  be  the  commer- 
cial mistress  of  the  New  World.  Although,  by  ignor- 
ing their  claims  and  pretensions,  we  may  be  compelled 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  such  aspirants  to  future  great- 
ness as  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Montreal,  and  St. 
Louis,  we  are  but  expressing  the  universal  opinions  of 
studious  and  keensighted  men,  when  we  say  that  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  will  divide  between  them  the 
commercial  supremacy  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. Of  New  York,  which  ranks  already  as  the  third 
city  of  civilization,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more. 
But  marvellous  as  the  growth  of  American  towns  has 
been  within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  record  of  San 
Francisco  compels  all  her  other  sisters  to  prate  their 
ineffectual  fires.  In  a recent  book  about  California, 
entitled  “Four  Years  within  the  Golden  Gate,”  Miss 
Isabella  Saxon  tells  us  that  San  Francisco  grew  from 
a single  house  in  1836  to  a city  of  100,000  inhabitants 
in  1866.  So  sudden  and  magnificent  an  uprise  can  be 
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exhibited  by  no  other  city  upon  the  earth.  This,  be 
it  remembered,  is  the  second  of  a decade  anterior  to 
the  opening  of  the  railroad  which  now  connects  San 
Francisco  with  New  York.  What,  it  may  well  be 
asked,  will  be  the  population  of  San  Francisco  when 
the  teas  of  China,  the  cotton  of  Polynesian  Islands, 
the  wool  of  Australia,  and  the  breadstuffs  and  wine 
of  California,  are  transmitted  to  Europe  by  half  a 
dozen  railroads  traversing  the  broad  American  conti- 
nent from  sea  to  sea?  It  is  the  confident  boast  of 
Americans,  that  before  a dozen  years  have  passed, 
there  will  be  three  trunk  lines  of  railway  open  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Already  the  Chinese 
are  pouring  into  California  in  such  overpowering 
numbers,  that  a recent  writer  anticipates  the  arrival 
of  an  early  day  when  the  domestic  servants  or  “helps’1 
of  North  America  will  be  neither  white  nor  black, 
but  yellow.  Thrifty  John  Chinaman,  it  is  predicted, 
will  supercede  the  Irish,  and  oust  the  negro.  When, 
in  addition  to  the  line  of  Australian  steamships  now 
between  Sydney  and  San  Francisco,  there  shall  be  an 
English  and  American  line,  intercommunicating  be 
tween  Australasia,  Polynesia,  Japan,  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  China,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pacific 
slope  of  North  America  on  the  other,  the  trade 
attracted  by  San  Francisco  may  be  unprecedented  in 
its  vastness. 

Until  very  latety,  San  Francisco  occupied  an 
isolated  position.  Shut  out  by  those  great  natural 
barriers,  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  Mountains, 
intercourse  with  the  Atlantic  States  by  land,  her  only 
means  of  communicating  with  them  was  by  steamer 
around  the  Horn.  Then  the  Panama  route  was 
opened.  This  was  followed  by  the  great  Trans-Con- 
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tinental  Railroad.  When  this  was  accomplished  Saw 
Francisco  was  isolated  no  longer.  Then  came  the 
new  line  of  steamers  between  San  Francisco  and 
Australia.  Who  shall  limit  the  vast  results  of  this 
union,  or  say  where  it  shall  end?  We  believe  it  will 
cause  the  whole  civilized  world  to  be  linked  together 
by  the  meshes  of  a common  and  all-prevading  trade. 
This  commercial  intercourse  we  think  cannot  fail  to 
make  different  nationalities  better  acequainted  with 
each  other,  and  soften  asperities  and  tone  down 
predjudices. 

Before  we  leave  San  Francisco  and  vicinity,  we 
will  take  our  readers  a step  into  the  country  from 
this  great  city.  However  great  the  pleasure  we  derive 
from  visiting  strange  cities,  it  is  in  the  country  where 
we  most  enjoy  ourselves.  This,  we  think,  is  true  of 
all  countries,  and  particularly  so  of  California,  Her 
varied  landscape,  made  up  of  beautiful  valleys  dotted 
over  with  elegant  farm  houses  snugly  ensconced 
amid  orchards  and  vineyards,  cannot  fail  to  charm 
all  who  loves  to  view  the  beauties  of  nature. 

In  orders,  therefore,  that  our  readers  may  see  some- 
thing of  California  and  her  resources,  we  will  take  a 
ride  through  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

We  take  Market  Street  cars  and  are  carried  to  the 
depot  of  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Leaving  the  sta- 
tion, we  pass  out  among  the  low  hills  that  bound  the 
city  on  the  south-west.  In  the  little  valleys  for  some 
distance  south  will  be  seen  a number  of  vegetable  gar- 
dens, irrigated  by  water  pumped  up  by  windmills, 
and  cultivated  by  Italians.  Along  on  the  hill  sides, 
are  numbers  of  building  lots,  laid  out  by  the  various 
Homestead  Associations,  also  a boot  and  shoe  factory 
in  which  the  workmen  are  all  Chinese, 
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As  we  get  farther  into  the  country,  the  valley  be- 
comes broader  and  more  beautiful.  The  land  is  more 
generally  farmed,  and  orchards  become  more  numer- 
ous. With  the  elegant  farm-houses,  surrounded  by 
•orchards  and  gardens  in  the  foreground,  and  the  mist- 
capped  summits  in  the  background,  make  up  a most 
beautiful  picture.  Snow  never  falls  here,  nor  is  there 
extreme  heat.  Although  but  twenty  miles  from  the 
•open  sea,  yet  a range  of  coast  mountains  keep  otf 
■strong  winds  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature; 
while  a higher  ridge  on  the  land  side  excludes  the  hot 
breezes  from  the  east.  At  Santa  Clara,  a little  town 
of  about  4,000  inhabitants.  45  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  the  Santa  Clara  College,  the  nucleus  round 
which  the  town  has  grown.  It  was  founded  in  1851, 
California  being  in  her  infancy,  by  a few  gentlemen 
whose  lives  were  devoted  gratuitously  to  the  work  of 
educating  youth.  So  rapid  was  the  success  of  the 
•undertaking,  that  in  1855  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
gave  the  institution  a charter.  Since  that  period- the 
career  of  Santa  Clara  College  has  been  one  of  success. 
Her  position  to-day  is  one  of  the  first  educational  es- 
tablishment on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  College  is 
managed  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The 
religious  ceremonies  are  the  Catholic,  but  students  of 
any  denomination  are  received.  The  scholastic  year 
fills  ten  months,  at  a cost  of  about  $350,  which  in- 
cludes almost  -every  necessary  expense  but  that  of 
clothing. 

Two  miles  from  Santa  Clara,  is  the  most  beautiful 
inland  town  in  the  State.  It  is  picturesquely  situated 
in  this  valley  and  has  a population  of  about  10,000. 
San  Jose  by  name,  it  has  a climate  alike  free  from  the 
fearsh  winds  and  thick  fogs  of  the  coast,  and  the  in- 
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tense  he;it  of  some  of  the  small,  close  valleys  of  the 
interior,  she  is  a favorite  place  of  resort  for  visitors 
and  those  afflicted  with  pulmonary  diseases.  The 
academy  of  Notre  Dame — a female  college  is  located 
here,  and  is  a fine  building.  A view  from  the  Court 
House,  one  of  the  finest,  of  its  class  in  the  State, 
should  be  seen  by  every  visitor  to  San  Jose.  From 
this  elevated  point,  the  tourist  will  see  beneath  him 
the  “Coyote’’  and  “Guadalupe,”  two  small  streams 
with  willow  banks,  which  flow  through  the  City  and 
empty  into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  To  the  east 
will  be  seen  the  Calaveras  Mountains,  and  to  the 
south  and  west,  New  Almaden  and  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains. 

In  returning  to  San  Francisco,  we  will  take  our 
course  westward  to  the  coast  and  notice  San  Juan 
and  Santa  Cruz.  But  little  can  be  said  about  the 
former  town.  It  is  famous  only  for  its  antiquity, 
and  its  laudable  effort  to  Christianize  the  Indians. 
The  Mission  w'hich  gives  the  town  its  name,  was 
founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
still  standing,  and  is  a substantial  monument  of  these 
fathers  who  built  it. 

Santa  Cruz,  without  exceptions  is  the  most  charm- 
ing little  town  in  the  State.  For  languid  ladies,  dy- 
ing with  ennue,  or  over  worked  business  men,  ground 
down  to  the  same  degree  in  which  the  proverbial 
camel  was,  before  the  straw  which  broke  his  back  was 
laid  on,  this  is  the  place  to  come  to.  Here  the  balm- 
iest of  sea-breezes  can  be  inhaled.  The  most  pleas- 
ant rambles  by  clear  mountain  streams,  where  deep 
pools  are  here  and  there  shaded  by  the  umbrageous 
foliage  of  overhanging  trees,  can  be  taken  with  but 
little  fatigue;  and  last  and  best  of  all,  the  invigora 
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ting  luxury  of  sea-bathing,  can  be  enjoyed  without 
let  or  hindrance. 

Arriving  at  the  coast  the  journey  from  Santa  Cruz 
to  San  Francisco,  with  good  roads,  running  through  a 
beautiful  country,  the  smooth  blue  waters  of  the  Pa- 
cific almost  constantly  in  view,  and  a balmy  northern 
breeze  continuely  fanning  the  traveler’s  cheek  and 
blowing  the  dust  away  behind  him,  this  ride  is  one 
of  unalloyed  delight  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  new  race  course  which  is  hardly  finished,  is 
one  mile  in  circumference,  and  graded  on  the  most 
approved  principles.  It  has  two  courses,  the  inner 
for  training,  the  outer  for  trotting  purposes. 

Laguna  Creek,  is  a noted  camping-place  for  picnic 
parties.  The  creek  affords  good  fishing;  and  excel- 
lent shooting  can  be  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Be- 
yond this  point,  although  the  road  is  already 
good,  it  is  being  steadily  improved  by  the  erection  of 
bridges  over  dry  gulches  and  streams.  But  we  must 
leave  San  Francisco  and  its  surroundings  with  all  its 
attractions,  as  we  have  perhaps  written  too  extended 
already. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  chain,  is  remarkable  for  its  par- 
alleism  and  proximiy  to  the  sea,  its  great  elevation, 
and  its  numerous  volcanic  peaks,  stretching  far  above 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  Its  distance  from  the 
coast  varies  from  150  to  200  miles,  so  that  the  area  of 
this  portion  of  the  country  exceeds  100,000  square 
miles.  The  great  mountain  wall  of  this  Sierra,  inter- 
cepts the  warm  winds  charged  with  vapor,  which 
sweep  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  precipitates  their  ac- 
cumalated  moisture  in  fertilizing  rains  and  snows 
upon  this  western  flank,  and  leaves  cold  and  dry 
winds  to  pass  on  to  the  east.  Hence,  the  character- 
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i stic  difference  of  the  two  regions, — mildness,  fertility 
and  a superb  vegetable  kingdom  on  the  one  side; 
comparative  barrenness  and  cold  on  the  other.  Be- 
tween the  latitude  of  34°  and  41°,  a range  of  lower 
mountains  run  close  along  the  shore,  Monte  Diablo, 
close  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  attains  to  the 
heights  of  3,674  feet.  The  vallej’  between  this  coast 
chain  and  the  grand  barrier  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
comprises  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
■Joaquin,  500  miles  long  and  by  far  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  California.  The  west  flank  of  the  Sierra 
belongs  to  the  latter.  It  is  a long,  wide,  timbered, 
grassy  slope,  with  intervals  or  arable  land,  copiously 
watered  with  numerous  and  bold  streams,  and  without 
the  cold,  which  its  name  and  altitude  might  impty. 
it  is  from  40  to  70  miles  in  width  from  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  to  the  termination  of  the  foot-hills  on 
the  edge  of  the  valleys  below.  Timber  ranks  first 
among  the  products  of  this  slope,  the  whole  being 
heavily  wooded,  first  with  oaks,  which  predominates 
to  about  half  the  elevation  of  the  mountain,  and  then 
with  pine,  cypresses  and  cedars,  Ihe  pines  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  hence  called  the  Pine  Region,  as  that  below 
is  called  the  Oak  Region,  though  mixed  with  other 
trees.  The  highest  summit  of  the  Sierra  is  naked, 
massive,  granite  rocks,  covered  with  snow  in  sheltered 
places,  all  the  year  round.  The  cj'press,  pines,  and 
cedar  are  between  100  to  250  feet  in  height,  and  from 
5 to  12  feet  in  diameter.  Grass  grows  on  almost  all 
parts  of  the  slope,  except  towards  the  highest  sum- 
mits, and  is  fresh  and  green  all  the  year  round,  being 
neither  killed  by  cold  in  winter,  nor  dried  by  drouth 
in  summer.  The  foot-hills  of  the  slope  are  sufficiently 
fertile  to  admit  of  good  settlements,  while  valleys. 
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coves,  beaches,  and  meadows  of  arable  land  are  found 
throughout, 

The  principle  lake  is  that  of  Tulare,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  San  Joaquin  valle}T,  between  35,  and  364 
degrees  of  latitude,  surrounded  by  extensive  swamps, 
overgrown  with  luxuriant  bulrushes,  and  receiving  all 
the  streams  in  the  south  end  of  the  valley.  In  the 
wet  season  it  attains  to  a great  size,  its  surplus  wa- 
ters being  discharged  into  the  San  Joaquin. 

The  appearance  of  the  north  and  south  portions  of 
this  State  differ  considerably,  the  former  being  much 
better  timbered  than  the  latter.  Below  39  degrees, 
the  forests  are  limited  to  some  scattered  groves  of 
oak,  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  river  bottom ; and  of 
red-wood  on  the  ridges  and  in  the  gorges  of  the  hills, 
the  latter  being  sometimes,  also,  covered  with  dwarf- 
ish shrubs.  With  these  exceptions,  the  country  in 
the  wet  season  is  clothed  with  the  finest  herbage,  con- 
.sisting  either  of  the  different  kind  of  grasses,  or  wild 
oats  which,  in  the  valleys,  grow  luxuriantly.  In 
the  south  valleys  between  the  coast  and  the  Sierra, 
the  climate  is  sufficiently  hot  to  mature  maize,  rice, 
and  tobacco.  The  heat  and  drouth  of  summer  make 
irrigation  a most  important  auxiliary  in  agricultural 
operations.  Humboldt  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
olive  oil  of  this  region  is  equal  to  that  of  Andalusia, 
and  the  wine  resembling  that  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

We  have  written  to  considerable  length  on  the  gen- 
eral climate  and  productions  of  the  country,  we  will 
now  pass  on  and  give  a few  incidents  that  we  gleaned 
while  in  the  State.  In  Hot  Spring  Valiev,  three  miles 
from  a station  called  Beowawe  may  be  seen  a cross. 
That  cross  is  placed  over  a grave,  and  connected  with 
this  grave  there  is  a veiy  beautiful  and  touching 
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story.  A party  of  emigrants,  and  their  families,  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Missouri,  had  arrived  this  far  on 
their  long  journey  to  California,  without  accident 
or  misfortune.  Here,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  they 
waited  for  a few  days  to  recruit  their  weary  and 
travel-worn  stock 

During  this  delay  a beautiful  young  girl  of  18  sum- 
mers was, taken  ill,  and  notwithstanding  the  tender 
care  of  her  anxious  parents  and  friends,  ultimately 
died.  Her  sorrowing  parents  marked  the  lonely  spot 
which  is  her  last  resting  place,  by  such  memorial  as 
the}’  had  the  means  to  construct.  When  this  last  act 
of  love  was  completed  they  pursued  their  journey. 

Neither  the  fond  parents  or  friends  of  the  occupant 
of  this  loney  grave,  supposed  that  the  virgin  soil  in  its 
vicinity  would  ever  be  disturbed  for  a like  purpose 
again.  But  it  has.  The  people  at  the  section  house 
near  Beowawe  had  a bright  little  daughter  of  four 
years  of  age.  She  and  her  little  brother  — a twin  — -4 
were  pursuing  their  innocent  gambols  one  day  playing 
at  “soldiers.”  By  accident  the  gun  the  little  boy  was 
handling  went  off,  and  the  girl  fell  lifeless  at  his  feet. 
She  is  buried  near  where  the  remains  of  the  young 
girl  was  interred.  These  two  graves  form  a cemetery 
in  the  desert  and  are  the  nucleus  around  which  more 
will  be  eventually  accumulate. 

Before  we  pass  on  we  will  relate  another  instance 
which  always  casts  a shadow  of  gloom  over  us  when 
we  think  of  it.  There  are  three  small  creeks  running 
into  the  Humboldt.  The  history  of  one  of  these  is  the 
history  of  all,  so  we  will  merely  give  the  history  of 
one  called  Maggie. 

Among  the  emigrant  trains  crossing  the  plaius  in 
J8f>7f  was  a pretty  large  one,  which,  one  evening 
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camped  on  the  edge  of  this  creek.  The  train  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Missouri  and  was  bound  for 
California.  It  was  composed  of  several  families.  One 
of  these  was  Scotch,  and  numbered  besides  the  par- 
ents, three  lovely  daughters,  severally  named  Maggie, 
'Susie,  and  Mary. 

Their  joyful  dispositions  and  kindly  natures  had 
endeared  them  to  the  hearts  of  every  member  of  the 
train.  Many  a night  had  these  girls  cheered  the 
camp-fire  with  the  delightful  songs  of  their  native 
land.  Long  had  the  emigrants  wanted  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  these  girls,  but  hitherto,  they  had 
found  no  opportunity.  New,  however,  one  had  oc 
curred.  These  streams  had  no  name-;  and  they  would, 
they  thought,  be  paying  the  girls  a pretty  compliment 
by  naming  the  streams  after  them.  They  did  so,  and 
thought  every  traveler  who  inquired  the  reason  why 
these  streams  had  been  given  such  names.,  would  be 
made  glad  by  hearing  of  the  three  laughing,  bright- 
eyed  girls,  who  had  so  often  cheered  the  emigrant 
train. 

Little  did  they  imagine  that  within  a few  days 
their  mutilated  'bodies,  would  be  strewn  about  the 
camp-ground,  and  the  stream  christened  with  their 
blood. 

Around  the  evening  camp  fire,  all  were  congratula- 
ting and  rejoicing  that,  thus  far,  they  had  come  safely 
<on  their  journey.  A few  weeks  more,  and  they  would 
reach  their  goal.  Then,  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
that  would  be  theirs,  would  wipe  out  all  memory  of 
the  trials  and  hardships  ot  their  long  wearisome 
Journey. 

When  the  emigrants  had  concluded  their  evening 
onesal,  a party  of -Shoshone  Indians  came  into  the  camp 
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and  traded  fish  with  them.  They  appeared  very 
i'riendly,  and  quite  misled  the  emigrants  as  to  their 
motive  in  visiting  them.  Deceived  by  the  assumed 
friendship  of  the  Indians,  the  emigrants  ■went  to  sleep 
for  the  night,  glad  they  would  not  be  molested,  and 
feeling  now  doubly  sure  their  trials  were  at  an  end. 

Early  next  morning  the  war=whoop  of  the  treacher- 
ous red  skins  aroused  the  weary  and  sleeping 
emigrants.  Although  they  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  vastly  superior  numbers  of  their  savage 
foes,  they  defended  themselves  most  valiantly.  For 
four  long  days  of  danger  and  despair,  they  held  the 
Indians  at  ba}'.  During  that  time  the  three  sisters, 
who  were  expert  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  fought  side 
by  side  with  the  men,  and  showed  the  greatest  deter- 
mination and  valor.  Notwithstanding  the  valiant 
defense  the  emigrants  made,  they  were  finally  borne 
down  and  vanquished  by  the  red  skins.  Amid  the 
general  melee  that  followed,  three  men  of  the  party 
escaped,  the  three  sisters  were  taken  prisoners,  the 
men,  shot  like  dogs,  the  women  violated,  then  killed, 
and  finally,  the  bodies  of  men,  women  and  children, 
horribly  mutilated  and  burned.  The  three  sisters, 
because  of  their  great  bravery,  were  kept  by  the  Shos- 
hone chief  for  a few  days.  They  were  at  last  disposed 
of  as  the  other  women  of  the  party  had  been  before. 

No  one  knowing  the  history  of  Maggie’s  Creek,  can 
cross  it  without  experiencing  a mixed  feeling  of  sad- 
ness and  revenge — sadness  at  the  fall  of  the  whole 
party,  but  especially  for  the  happy,  innocent  girls, 
and  revenge*— a revenge  that  makes  our  blood  boil, 
against  their  fiendish  murderers. 

While  we  are  narrating  some  of  the  incidents  of 
the  brutal  savage,  perhaps  a word  in  regard  to  the 
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population  of  some  of  the  mining  towns  in  the  early 
days  of  gold  hunting  will  not  be  out  of  place.  What 
we  say  of  one  mining  camp  will  apply  to  four-fifths  of 
the  camps  in  the  early  days  of  California,  or  later 
while  building  the  great  trunk-line  of  railroad. 

The  population  of  these  towns  will  be  from  1000  to 
3000  persons,  composed  principally  of  the  rowdies 
whose  deeds  of  blood  and  horror  we  soon  become 
familiar.  The  flaming  gambling  tents,  the  dance- 
houses,  the  strumming  of  banjos,  the  wretched  wrecks 
of  womanhood,  who  have  to  dance  all  night  long  with 
about  as  much  hilarity  as  so  many  prisoners  in  the 
treadmill,  the  game  of  faro,  and  the  hundred  other 
games  too  numerous  to  mention;  the  tumult  and  up- 
roar, and  din  of  mingling  cries,  the  flash  and  bang  of 
pistols,  the  quarreling,  cursing,  and  drinking,  the 
shameless  depravity  that  flaunted  its  banner  in  twi- 
light. The  lowest  villians  unhung,  congregate  at 
these  places  from  all  parts.  Day  and  night,  at  the 
gambling  house,  and  the  low  dance,  they  held  high 
carnival,  and  every  successive  day  saw  some  poor 
wretch  murdered  in  rage  or  spite.  Fortunately  for 
these  camps  and  towns,  as  the  country  became  older 
a large  proportion  of  this  class  moved  on,  and  well 
for  the  town,  as  an  empty  house  is  better  than  a bad 
tenant,  and  certainly  it  is  better  for  these  places  to 
be  depopulated,  than  have  such  a population  as  we 
have  referred  to. 

In  the  early  days  of  California,  the  Indians  were 
often  vei’y  troublesome,  and*  in  particular  with  the 
ranchmen.  At  one  time  every  ranch  and  station  for 
nearly  a hundred  miles  was  captured  and  burned, 
with  the  exception  of  one.  That  belonged . to  a man 
by  the  name  of  Godfrey.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
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warriors  attacked  his  ranch.  His  house  was  pro- 
tected  by  a loop-holed  sod  wall.  Godfrey,-  two  men, 
and  two  women,  composed  the  garrison.  They  had 
plenty  of  guns  and  ammunition,  and  soon  exhausted 
Indian  strategjr.  The  Indians  first  formed  a circle 
round  the  house  at  four  hundred  yards  distant,  hop 
ing  to  draw  Godfrey’s  fire  so  as  to  get  his  range.  He 
had  no  ammunition  to  waste,  and  reserved  bis  fire  for 
closer  quarters.  Deciding  upon  direct  attack,  the 
Indians  selected  thirty  of  their  fleetest  riders,  who 
dashed  up  to  within  thirty  yards  of  the  wall,  when 
they  wheeled  and  fired  at  different  loop-holes.  This 
maneuver  was  frequently  repeated,  but  each  time 
some  of  the  attacking  party  bit  the  dust.  Finally 
they  set  the  grass  on  fire  at  various  places,  hoping  to 
burn  down  the  house.  In  this,  also,  they  failed. 
They  kept  up  the  siege  till  night,  when  they  were 
glad  to  abandon  their  dead  as  trophies  for  the  victor. 

While  writing  on  the  immorality  of  some  of  the 
mining  and  railroad  towns  we  chance  to  come  across 
an  essay  from  Samuel  Bowles,  Esq.,  in  regard  to  the 
population  of  one  of  these  mountain  towns. 

“Here,”  he  says,  “are  temporarily  gathered  that 
motley  crew  of  desperadoes,  outcasts,  and  reckless 
speculators,  that  are  following  the  road’s  progress, 
and  rioting  in  the  license  and  coarseness  of  unorgan- 
ized society.  It  is  a most  aggravated  specimen  of  the 
border  town  of  America,  not  inaptly  called  ‘ Hell  on 
Wheels,’  and  unknown  to  all  other  civilizations  or 
barbarisms.  One  or  two  thousand  men,  and  a dozen 
or  two  women,  are  camped  on  the  alkali  plain  in  tents 
and  board  shanties;  not  a tree,  not  a shrub,  not  a 
blade  of  grass  visible;  the  dust  ankle  deep  as  yon 
walk  through  it,  and  so  tine  and  volatile  that  the 
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slightest  breeze  loads  the  air  with  it,  irritating  every 
sense  and  poisoning  half  of  them;  a village  of  a few 
variety  stores  and  shops,  and  many  restaurants  and 
grog-shops;  by  day  disgusting,  by  Dight  dangerous; 
almost  everybody  dirty,  most  filthy,  and  with  the 
marks  of  lowest  vice;  averaging  a murder  a day; 
gambling  and  drinking,  hurd}r-gurdy  dancing,  and 
the  vilest  of  sexual  commerce, — the  chief  business 
and  pastime  of  the  hour.  Like  many  other  towns,  it 
fairly  festers  in  corruption,  disorder,  and  death,  and 
would  rot  even  in  this  dry  air,  should  it  outlast  a 
sixty-day  life.  In  a few  weeks,  its  tents  will  be 
struck,  its  shanties  razed,  and  with  their  dwellers 
will  move  on.  Where  these  people  came  from  origin- 
ally; where  they  will  go  to  when  the  road  is  finished, 
and  their  occupation  is  over,  are  both  puzzles  too  in- 
tricate for  me.  Hell  would  appear  to  have  been  raked 
to  furnish  them;  and  to  it  they  will  naturally  return 
after  graduating  here,  fitted  for  its  highest  seats  and 
its  most  diabolical  service.” 

In  early  days  there  was  a balance  of  power  in  many 
of  the  towns  resting  with  the  law-abiding  citizens,  and 
at  such  places  a Vigilance  Committee  was  generally 
organized.  Of  some  of  these,  examples  were  made. 
One  desperado  whose  depredations  excited  the  just 
indignation  of  the  Vigilantes,  now  sleeps  under  the 
water  tank  at  the  station.  Another,  whose  deeds  were 
not  bad  enough  to  deserve  the  noose,  was  informed 
that  he  was  allowed  fifteen  minutes  to  leave  the  town, 
and  that  if  he  still  remained  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
he  would  be  hanged.  He  replied:  “Gentlemen,  if  this 
mule  does  not  ‘buck’  five  minutes  is  all  I ask.” 

At  another  point,  the  law-abiding  citizens,  organ- 
ized themselves  into  a Vigilance  Committee,  and 
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ordered  the  rowdies  to  take  themselves  off.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  they  took  up  a position  in  the  adjacent 
hills,  leaving  three  of  their  most  desperate  characters 
in  the  city  to  observe  and  report  the  tactics  of  the 
Vigilantes.  The  ruffans  thus  left  were  notorious  gar- 
roters,  and  known,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  have 
imbued  their  hands  in  the  sacred  font  of  human 
blood.  These  the  Vigilance  Committee,  very  properly 
hanged;  and  in  doing  so  they  had  the  approval  and 
support  of  all  the  best  people  in  the  town.  The  row- 
dies vowed  vengeance  for  this  act,  and  attacked  the 
town  in  force.  They  numbered  about  three  hundred, 
were  well  armed,  and  quite  unscrupulous  as  to  what 
means  they  would  take  to  gratify  their  thirst  for 
revenge.  They  first  attacked  the  jail,  from  which  they 
abstracted  a kindred  spirit,  and  afterwards  burned. 
They  next  marched  in  triumph  to  the  office  of  The 
Frontier  Index — a local  paper  which  had  made  itself 
obnoxious  to  them.  This,  with  its  coutents,  they 
completely  destroyed.  Encouraged  by  success,  they 
next  attacked  the  principle  store  in  town.  Here  the}' 
were  met,  and  repulsed  by  about  fifty  citizens,  who 
gave  them  a volley  from  their  Henry  Rifles,  and  then 
charged  them  down  the  street.  'The  rowdies  fled  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  leaving  fifteen  of  their  number 
dead  on  the  ground.  Only  one  citizen  was  killed  in 
the  encounter.  Many  dead  bodies  were  afterwards 
found  in  the  neighboring  gulches,  where  the  wounded 
rowdies  had  sought  refuge  and  died.  The  lesson  had 
a salutary  effect,  and  caused  the  remaining  rowdies  to 
go  where  they  could  carry  on  their  depredations  with 
greater  impunity. 

It  is  near  here  the  tribe  of  Indians  called  Shoshone 
are  located.  A marauding  party  of  these  Indians 
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had  stolen  from  the  settlers  and  emigrants,  a large 
herd  of  stock.  Aggravated  by  the  loss  they  had  sus- 
tained, the  settlers  and  emigrants  united  their  forces, 
and  started  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  whom  they 
overtook  and  a fierce  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Indians  were  driven  from  every  position  they  took. 
At  evening  they  were  driven  down  to  the  Ruse  River, 
where,  being  surrounded,  they  fought  with  great  dar- 
ing. At  length  they  were  vanquished,  and  the  whites 
drove  back  their  stock  in  triumph. 

Now  after  giving  our  readers  quite  an  extended 
description  of  California,  in  regard  to  its  productions, 
climate,  and  general  business  of  the  State,  we  will 
return  to  our  own  meanderings,  and  what  we  saw  that 
will  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

In  the  early  days  of  California,  the  purpose  of  nine- 
tenths  of  those  who  went  there,  was  to  dig  gold,  hop- 
ing thereby  to  enrich  themselves  in  a short  time. 
There  were  many  good  men  who  went  not  intend- 
ing to  remain  longer  than  a year.  Many  of  these, 
found,  after  remaining  for  a short  time,  a place  which 
they  liked  much  better  than  their  former  homes,  and, 
accordingly,  sent  for  their  wives  and  little  ones,  and 
have  made  the  “Golden  State”  their  permanent  home. 
This  class  and  their  children,  are  the  good  substantial 
farmers  and  business  men,  who  have  settled  up  the 
country.  They  have  remained  true  to  principle, 
always  throwing  their  influence  on  the  side  of  right. 
These  are  the  men,  who  have  labored  incessantly  for 
the  upbuilding  of  morality.  Society  has  been  formed 
from  the  chaotic  state  that  existed  there  in  the  early 
days.  Schools  have  been  organized,  and  kept  up  by 
these  workers.  Colleges  have  been  planted  and  kept 
in  a flourishing  condition  by  the  same  men.  There  is 
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great  honor  due  these  men  for  their  steadfastness  in 
the  path  of  rectitude,  battling  with  immorality  in 
every  form  that  it  may  present  itself.  Those  who 
have  never  been  in  a chaotic  community,  and  have 
seen  what  a powerful  influence  evil  and  its  surround- 
ings have  on  the  well  meaning,  cannot  uuderstand 
hoiv  much  those  early  Fathers  had  to  contend  with. 
It  was  said,  and  I think  truly  too,  that  at  one  time, 
nine  men  out  of  every  ten,  in  the  town  where  I lived, 
would  not  only  take  a game  of  cards  for  amusement, 
but  would  play  for  money  stakes  from  a ‘‘quarter”  to 
a thousand  dollars.  That  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty, 
took  their  “toddy”  regularly,  and  six  out  of  ten  would 
not  be  as  firm  as  was  Joseph  of  old.  At  one  hotel 
where  I boarded,  there  was  a class  of  sporting-men, 
(we  should  call  them  gamblers,)  who  had  wonderful 
parentage.  One  was  the  son  of  a preacher,  and  was  a 
preacher  himself.  He  was  realty  the  bell-wether  of 
the  lot.  He  could  drink  more  whiskey,  utter  a bigger 
oath,  (if  there  be  any  difference  in  oaths,)  and  bet 
higher  stakes  than  any  other  man.  When  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  and  excitement  of  the  game,  he 
could  rain  down  such  a flood  of,  not  only  profane,  but 
vulgar  language,  as  would  seem  to  almost  drown 
■every  refined  thought  that  came  within  his  auditory, 
yet  this  man  did  not  seem  to  be  realty  a bad  person, 
that  is,  viciously  inclined.  He  had  a good  education, 
and  when  the  man  was  uppermost,  he  was  an  inter- 
esting person  to  converse  with.  I learned  that  he  was 
educated  in  an  Orthodox  college,  and  had  been  kept 
very  close,  and  when  the  “gold  fever”  broke  out  i u 
'California,  he  went  out  to  preach  salvation  to  the  un- 
believing world.  It  seems  that  a natural  taste  which 
he  had  for  liquor  got  the  advantage  of  him,  and 
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although  he  had  been  raised  very  tender^  and  reli- 
giously, he  soon  fell  into  by  and  forbidden  paths. 
This  man  was  a good  speaker  when  sober,  and  after 
reaching  almost  the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder,  some 
of  the  j’oung  men  influenced  him  to  join  alyceum  that 
was  carried  on  at  Uniontown.  This  seemed  to  work 
wonders  with  Mm,  and  when  the  season  for  the  lyceum 
closed,  he  went  back  to  his  old  church  and  was  re-' 
ceived  in  fellowship.  The  last  I heard  of  him  he  was 
preaching  everlasting  punishment. 

Another  was  a physician,  a man  who  bad  passed 
through  all.  the  degrees,  and  could  write  M.  D.  after 
his  name.  He  was  a kind  man,  and  one  who  could 
.give  good  advice,  but  was  not  able  to  follow  it  himself. 
Ilis  career  seemed  to  be  downward.  Drink  and  the 
gaming-table  was  all  he  cared  for.  I know  not  what 
has  become  of  him. 

Another  was  a professor  of  some  college.  Mathe- 
matics seemed  to  be  unfolded  to  him.  He  could  cany 
up  four  or  five  columns  of  figures  at  the  same  time, 
and  do  it  as  quickly  and  correctly,  as  an  ordinary 
person  could  one  column.  You  might  pour  one-half 
pint  of  small  beans  on  the  table,  and  he  would  tell 
how  many  there  were,  as  soon  as  you  could  get  them 
so  there  were  no  two  top  of  each  other,  even  when  they 
would  run  up  into  the  hundreds.  His  besetting  sins 
were  drinking  and  the  gaming-table.  He  could  do 
nothing  as  long  as  he  could  get  anjr  one  to  play  with 
him,  or  any  money  to  bet. 

Another  was  a bright  young  man,  smart  as  a whip. 
He  bad  received  a thorough  business  education,  had 
been  clerking  in  San  Francisco,  and  came  to  the 
mines  to  make  a “raise,”  as  he  had  been  “cleaned  out” 
an  the  city.  He  could  play  a game  of  poker,  and. 
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seemingly,  care  less  for  the  stakes,  than  any  other 
man  I ever  saw  play.  He  was  always  full  of  fun  and 
sharp  at  repartee,  and  his  language  would  not  have 
been  objectionable  in  a parlor  among  the  most  refined 
society. 

He  had  become  completely  infatuated  with  cards, 
but  how  he  could  put  his  all  into  the  play,  and  seem 
to  care  so  little  how  the  game  went,  was  more  than  I 
could  tell. 

Another  was  a lawyer,  who  had  once  had  a good 
standing  at  the  bar.  Pie  could  plead  a case,  deliver 
an  address,  or  preach  a sermon.  Drink  was  his  great 
enemy,  and  when  under  the  influence  of  whiskey, 
would  say  and  do  many  things  that  appeared  foolish, 
but  when  all  right,  was  a man  of  considerable  talent. 

These  men  were  all  well  born,  being  sons  of  edu- 
cated men  and  women,  the  most  of  them  having  had 
clergymen  for  their  fathers. 

We  had  other  characters  springing  from  the  ordinary 
walks  of  life,  but,  perhaps,  we  have  given  the  individual 
character  of  enough.  You  can  see  what  class  of  men 
went  to  California;  and  can  imagine  how  hard  it  was 
for  men  who  were  supposed  to  be  good,  to  remain  so 
while  surrounded  by  so  many  temptations.  A great 
many  men,  who  became  wild  in  the  early  days,  did 
afterwards  reform,  and  are  now  among  the  best  men 
in  the  country.  But  thousands  went  down, — down  to 
a premature  grave  before  society  was  large  and 
strong  enough  to  reclaim  them. 

Those  men  who  went  in  the  early  days  when 
there  was  no  society,  and  we  can  almost  saj",  no  mor- 
ality or  law, — save  lynch  law,  and  that  many  times 
administered  by  those  who  had  no  honor  or  justice  in 
them, — are  deserving  of  great  praise  for  steadfastness 
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to  the  moral  faculties  of  their  natures..  In  the  com- 
mingling of  those  who  are  good,  with  those  who  have 
evil  communications,  it  is  far  easier  to  corrupt  the 
good  than  to  reform  the  bad,  when  the  preponderance 
of  influence  is  with  the  bad.  There  have  been  thou- 
sands of  religious  men,  many  of  them  clergymen,  who 
went,  commingled  and  fell.  Thousands  of  young  men 
from  the  middle  walks  of  iite  who  went,  partook  and 
were  swallowed  up.  Middle  aged  men,  and,  in  some 
instances,  men  whose  heads  had  blossomed  for  the 
grave,  have  become  contaminated  with  immorality 
and  gone  down  to  the  very  lowest  depths  of  degrada- 
tion, and  filled  either  a gambler’s  or  a drunkard’s 
grave.  But  I draw  the  veil,  and  extend  my  thanks 
to  those  noble  men  who  established  society  out  of  a 
chaotic  state  of  affairs. 

While  living  in  California  we  saw  many  changes. 
We  have  seen  men,  who  by  good  fortune  in  the  mines, 
have  accumulated  large  amounts.  With  this  they 
would  go  into  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  business ; 
perhaps,  in  Burning,  or  in  bringing  water  from  the 
mountain  streams  for  mining  purposes,  or  in  buying 
and  selling  goods.  We  have  seen  them  become 
very  wealthy,  and  in  six  months  would  be  “broke,” 
and  thousands  of  dollars  “worse  than  nothing,”  Many 
of  these  would  brace  up,  catch  hold  of  something, 
and  soon  be  on  their  feet  again.  Others  would  seein 
to  loose  all  ambition,  or  desire  to  be  anybody,  and 
would  gradually  sink  down,  step  by  step,  until  finally 
they  would  fill  a premature  grave.  They  were  consid- 
ered just  ordinary  men.  Again,  we  have  seen  men 
who  seemed  to  be  intellectually  smart,  had  good 
educations,  were  good  men  to  work,  and  were  not  ex- 
travagant, but  could  never  make  anything  more  than 
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a living.  If  they  were  to  work  at  mining,  their 
claims  would  never  pay.  If  they  worked  for  some 
one,  the  parties  were  likely  to  fail,  and  cheat  them  out 
of  their  pay,  or  if  they  received  it,  they  were  sure  to 
let  somebody  have  it  and  get  nothing  in  return.  Some 
of  these  men  have  been  in  California  for  ten,  twenty, 
and  even  thirty  years.  Have  grown  gray  in  this 
country,  but  have  accumulated  nothing.  They  have 
not  been  bad,  but  to  the  contraiy,  what  should  be 
termed  good  men.  One  was  a school  teacher,  one  a 
stump  speaker,  one  a music  teacher,  one  an  office 
seeker,  one  a gospel  preacher,  and  another  a bar 
keeper.  Thejr  were  all  good  fellows.  Nothing  could 
be  said  against  the  character  of  either,  taking  the 
California  standpoint. 

The  school  teacher  was  a good,  kind  man,  and  all 
his  scholars  loved  him.  If  the  parents  of  one  of  his 
pupils  were  too  poor  to  pay  his  tuition,  (this  was  in 
the  early  days  before  free  schools  had  been  established 
in  the  mines,)  he  would  teach  them  free,  and  board 
them,  too,  rather  than  have  them  taken  from  school. 
We  knew  him  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  he  had 
nothing  more  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  than  in 
the  beginning,  save  a few  more  gray  hairs,  and  many 
friends.  We  know  not  what  has  become  of  him. 

The  stump  speaker  was  rather  a useful  man,  he 
could  deliver  an  address  upon  an3r  subject,  but  of 
course  could  do  the  best  when  allowed  to  select  his 
own  topic.  He  had  lived  many  years  among  them, 
and  was  growing  gray  in  his  profession,  bnt  never  took 
any  higher  place  than  to  speak  when  wanted.  He 
spent  what  money  he  could  obtain,  among  them,  and 
to  its  best  advantage. 

The  music  teacher  was  one  of  the  most  useful 
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men  in  the  town,  lie  always  had  a juvenile  class  in 
vocal  music,  and  when  he  could  get  something  for 
teaching  he  took  it,  and  when  he  could  not,  it  was  all 
the  same;  the  instructions  would  be  given  any  way. 
We  have  often  thought  that  he  could  get  the  sweetest 
music  from  a violin,  of  any  man  that  ever  used  a bow. 
He  also,  if  living,  must  be  an  old  man,  but  we  are 
quite  sure  that  he  never  laid  up  anything  for  old  age. 

The  office  seeker  was,  perhaps,  of  less  use  than 
either  of  the  others,  yet  he  was  a useful  man  some- 
times. Although  he  sought  high  office,  he  would  take 
a lower  seat  rather  than  not  to  have  any.  He  served 
several  years  as  constable  of  the  township,  and  finally 
was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  serving  when  we  left  the  state.  He  made  a good 
officer,  and  his  decisions  were  generally  sustained 
when  carried  to  a higher  court.  He  too  must  be  well 
along  in  years,  if  alive. 

The  gospel  preacher  was  needed  no  doubt,  but, 
perhaps,  done  the  least  good  of  either  of  the  foregoing. 
He  preached  enough,  and  probably  kept  some  in  the 
“straight  and  narrow  way;”  but  we  could  not  see  his 
works  as  we  could  the  works  of  the  others.  He  was 
the  only  one,  except  perhaps,  the  bar-tender,  who 
required  and  could  have  his  “toddy”  with  “roast 
turkey”  every  day.  These  two  had  better  living  than 
the  others,  and  did,  in  our  opinion,  the  least  good.  The 
pi  eacher  would  mix  his  dose  of  brimstone  for  the 
people  and  insist  that  they  should  take  it,  while  the 
bar-tender  would  mix  what  you  asked  for,  only  ex- 
pecting pay  for  that.  The  preacher  would  tell  you 
that  you  could  drink,  gamble,  and  fight;  could  lie, 
cheat,  and  steal;  could  waylay,  rob,  ravish,  and  slay; 
be  condemned,  executed,  and  jump  right  into  the 
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arms  of  a “loving  Jesus.”  What  worse  man  could 
there  be,  than  one  who  was  teaching  such  an  un- 
reasonable, untruthful,  and  diabolical  doctrine.  Al- 
though the  bar-tender  might  get  you  intoxicated  he 
would  never  say  that  you  could  do  every  wrong,  and 
then  go  direct  to  that  city  of  the  “New  Jeruselem.” 
His  occupation  may  not  have  been  what  it  should, 
yet  we  do  think  that  he  did  much  less  evil  than  his 
brother,  the  preacher.  They  were  all  unmarried  men. 
The  first  four  mentioned  kept  “bachelor’s  hall”  and 
lived  close  enough  to  please  the  most  economical,  but 
none  could  accumulate  or  save  anything. 

HOMEWARD  BOUND. 

As  we  have  touched  almost  every  subject  that  per- 
tains to  the  early  days  of  California,  and  have  carried 
many  of  them  through  the  years  that  we  lived  there, 
we  now  propose  to  take  our  readers  with  us  on  our 
homeward  trip.  We  shall  tell  you  of  our  little  en- 
counters by  land  and  sea.  Our  object  will  be  to 
please  as  well  as  instruct.  As  we  have  been  over  the 
route  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  twice  each 
way,  we  will  give  you  but  one  trip,  but  shall  tell  you 
some  things  which  we  saw  while  making  both. 
As  we  remained  in  California  about  six  years  on  our 
first  visit,  it  is  supposed  that  one  would  wish  to  return, 
if  for  nothing  more  than  to  see  “the  girl  he  left  be- 
hind him.”  I can  assure  you  that  after  we  had  settled 
in  our  mind  to  make  a trip  to  the  Atlantic  States, 
time  seemed  to  move  slowly.  There  were  accounts 
to  be  looked  after,  besides  other  property  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  but  in  due  time  everything  was  arranged  as 
far  as  possible.  As  we  had  some  money  which  we 
wished  to  carry  with  us,  we  had  it  quilted  into  a vest 
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made  for  that  purpose,  to  be  worn  under  the  shirt. 
It  is  probably  a safe  way  to  carry  money,  but  when 
you  have  about  twenty-five  pounds  weight  in  gold 
attached  to  }^our  person,  I can  assure  you  that  it  is  a 
very  disagreeable  way  to  carry  it.  This  vest  being 
completed  we  packed  a trunk  with  clothes,  and  made 
ready  for  the  stage,  which  left  for  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, a distance  of  thirty  miles,  a little  before  da}r- 
light.  Being  acquainted  with  the  driver,  and  there 
not  being  many  passengers  on  board,  we  were  allowed 
a seat  on  top,  a favor  that  every  one  who  has  been 
confined  inside  of  a stage  coach  for  five  or  six  hours, 
with  the  dust  several  inches  deep  on  the  ground,  will 
know  how  to  appreciate.  All  went  well,  and  in  due 
time  we  came  to  a cross  road,  or  a fork  in  the  road,  a 
distance  of  about  eight  miles.  Here  we  stopped  for 
ten  minutes  to  water  the  horses,  and  those  who  were 
thirsty  could  get  “twenty-five  cent”  whiskey  to 
quench  their  thirst.  We  did  not  “indulge,”  and 
therefore  had  no  use  for  it. 

At  this  point  we  took  on  another  passenger  of  whom 
we  shall  give  our  readers  a history  as  far  as  we  could 
ascertain.  He  was  rather  a gentlemanly  appearing 
person,  probably  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of 
age.  We  judged  that  he  was  educated,  and  thought 
that  he  had  been  a theatical  performer,  as  he  was  an 
excellent  mimic,  and  could  tell  a story  in  the  best 
style.  What  he  was  traveling  for,  he  did  not  care  to 
tell.  As  the  stage  stopped  every  six  to  ten  miles,  he 
would  have  a good  story  told  or  a song  well  sung  at 
each  of  these  stations,  and  the  fellow  passengers  who 
liked  his  performances,  would  pay.  for  a twenty -five 
cent  drink  of  whiskey  for  him.  He  found  out  through 
the  stage  driver  that  I was  on  my  way  home,  and 
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also,  that  I had  some  money,  which  he  could  have 
satisfied  himself  of,  as  the  weight  of  gold  hanging 
from  my  shoulders,  made  me  very  restless.  He  took 
particular  pains  to  be  obliging  to  me,  which  I saw  no 
reason  for.  When  we  arrived  at  the  railroad  station, 
he  insisted  upon  helping  me  cany  my  trunk,  which 
favor  I could  scarcely  refuse  without  appearing  rude. 
When  we  took  our  seats  in  the  car,  he  managed  to 
secure  one  near  me,  and  you  would  have  thought,  from 
the  attention  aud  care  he  gave  me,  that  he  was  my 
guardian.  When  we  arrived  at  Sacramento,  he  was 
on  hand  to  assist  me  to  the  hack  running  to  the  hotel. 
All  this  I thought  meant  something.  I was  then 
about  thirty  years  old,  had  seen  a considerable  of  life, 
and  could  not  think  that  such  disinterestedness  on 
his  part,  was  without  some  object.  If  lie  had  been 
an  acquaintance,  or  if  our  fathers  had  “swapped 
horses”  once  upon  a time,  there  would  have  been  a 
reason  for  his  course. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  hotel  I entered  my  name 
upon  the  register,  aud  engaged  a room,  he  doing  the 
same.  After  we  had  prepared  our  toilet  and  taken 
dinner,  I went  out  to  see  the  city,  and  who  should  be 
my  companion  but  our  fellow  passenger.  I had  some 
business  to  attend  to  and  calls  to  make,  which  would 
necessitate  my  remaining  in  the  city  for  a day  or  two, 
and  I did  not  care  to  have  a stranger  with  me  while 
attending  to  these  affairs.  I informed  him  to  that 
effect,  and  he  accordingly  withdrew,  but  iu  less  thau  an 
hour  he  had  found  me  and  was  ready  to  pilot  me  over 
the  city,  as  he  claimed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all 
of  its  meanderingS.  I refused  the  offer  and  plead 
business,  but  as  often -as  I could  get  away  from  him, 
he  would  find  me  when  I least  expected  it.  About 
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this  time  I noticed  another  man  about  one  block  be- 
hind, and  to  test  and  see  if  he  was  following  me,  I 
turned  a corner  quickly  and  then  peeped  around.  I 
found  that  as  soon  as  I was  out  of  his  sight,  he  com- 
menced a very  fast  walk  and  finally  into  a slow  run. 
When  he  had  made  about  three-fourths  of  the  distance 
between  us,  I came  back  around  the  corner  at  a rapid 
walk,  and  took  my  track  back  to  the  first  corner,  and 
turning,  I stopped  to  watch  my  man  again.  I saw 
as  I turned  the  corner,  that  he  had  turned  around,  and 
was  coming  after  me  at  a pretty  good  pace.  To  be 
certain  that  he  was  keeping  me  in  view,  I kept  on  to 
the  next  corner,  and  in  turning  there  I saw  he  was 
coming  after  me.  To  make  another  test,  I went 
around  the  entire  square.  I could  see  at  each  corner 
that  he  was  after  me.  After  coming  from  a store, 
where  I had  remained  some  time,  I found  him  on  the 
opposite  corner  with  my  companion  of  the  stage  not 
half  a block  away.  This  satisfied  me  that  if  I were 
not  careful  I should  fall  among  theives.  The  point 
now  was,  how  to  throw  them  off,  It  was  plain  enough 
that  the  man  of  the  stage  had  been  out  to  hunt  up 
game,  and  it  had  been  found,  but  how  to  secure  it  was 
what  they  were  working  at.  From  the  course  the}r 
were  taking,  I made  up  my  mind  that  they  did  not 
think  I had  seen  through  their  game,  so  I returned  to 
the  hotel,  it  being  nearly  supper  time.  I had  not 
been  there  long  before  my  street  watcher  came  in, 
and  soon  thereafter  my  companion  of  the  stage  coach, 
I watphed  the  two  pretty  close  and  became  satisfied 
that  there  was  au  understanding  between  them.  After 
supper  I sat  smoking  a cigar, — I smoked  in  those 
days, — when  the  man  of  the  stage  wished  to  know  if  I 
were  going  to  make  the  round  of  the  city.  I told 
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him  I thought  not.  He  said  there  were  many  places 
ot  amusement,  such  as  concert  rooms,  billiard  rooms, 
ball  rooms,  theatres,  and  among  the  greatest  attrac- 
tions was  the  great  gaming  house.  He  said  that  no 
loan  should  come  to  the  city  without  visiting  this 
place  of  attraction.  He  claimed  that  fortunes  were 
made  there  every  night.  He  told  of  a young  man,  not 
older  than  mj'self,  who  had  come  down  from  the  mines 
the  week  before,  on  his  way  home.  He  stopped  over 
night  in  the  cit}%  and  went  over  to  the  gaming  house 
in  the  evening.  The  “bank”  had  been  loosing  all  the 
afternoon.  He  had  $5,000,  and  placed  it  all  on  one 
card  and  won.  He  let  it  “ lay,”  and  it  won  again,  and 
still  he  left  it  there,  and  won  once  more.  He  took 
his  $40,000,  having  won  $35,000,  and  started  for  home 
the  next  morning,  a rich  man.  Those  chances  he  said 
Were  occurring  every  night,  and  I could  do  the  same, 
if  I had  that  amount  of  money.  I told  him  I did  not 
doubt  it,  but  did  not  care  to  invest.  After  he  found 
J would  not  go  out  with  him  he  soon  departed,  saying 
that  he  should  be  back  about  bed-time.  Although  I 
had  refused  to  accompany  him  around  the  city,  yet  I 
desired  to  see  something  of  the  city  by  lamp  light, 
and  accordingl}-.  when  I thought  he  was  well  out  of 
the  way,  I went  into  the  street,  but  had  not  gone  half 
a dozen  blocks,  before  I noticed  that  my  street-watch- 
er  was  following  me.  1 made  a short  turn  to  where  it 
would  bring  me  near  a policeman,  and  confronted 
him.  I insisted  that  he  should  follow  me  no  farther, 
and  that  if  he  did,  I would  surely  turn  him  over  to 
the  police.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  for  I saw  no 
more  of  him. 

I went  back  to  the  hotel  to  retire,  when  I found 
that  my  man  of  the  coach  had  asked  for  a bed  in  the 
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same  room  with  me,  claiming  to  be  an  old  acquain- 
tance. I secured  a single  room  and  both  locked  and 
bolted  the  door.  I might  have  been  a little  nervous 
when  I first  went  to  bed,  yet  I had  a very  good  night’s 
rest.  By  making  some  inquiries  in  the  morning,  I 
found  that  these  men  were  “cappers”  sent  out  by 
these  houses  to  get  those  who  have  money  to  come 
into  some  of  these  gambling  dens.  What  they 
intended  to  do  with  me  1 cannot  say.  Had  tivey 
succeeded  in  alluring  me  into  one  of  their  rendezvous 
and  fleecing  me,  it  would  have  been  all  right,  but  as  I 
would  not  go  with  them,  they  no  doubt  intended  to 
rob  me  in  the  street,  if  they  could  get  a fair  opportu- 
nity to  do  so. 

After  I had  disposed  of  my  new  found  friends,  I fell 
in  with  an  old  acquaintance  and  school-mate  from  my 
native  town.  I had  met  him  on  n»y  first  arrival  in 
Sacramento,  some  nine  years  before,  and  had  seen 
him  only  once  in  the  intervening  time.  As  he  had 
lived  in  the  city  nearly  the  entire  time,  he  was  well 
qualified  to  show  me  the  sights.  I found  there  had 
been  great  changes  in  the  citv.  The  buildings  or 
front  street  for  nearly  the  whole  length  had  been  re- 
moved, and  in  their  places,  larger  and  better  ones 
erected.  The  city  had  grown  to  fully  twice  its  former 
size.  The  levee  had  been  strengthened  and  built  con- 
siderably higher.  The  streets  in  all  the  principle 
parts  of  the  city  had  been  graded  up  from  five  to  ten 
feet.  All  the  new  buildings  had  been  erected  to  this 
high  grade,  and  many  of  the  old  ones  had  been-  raised 
up  to  the  same  height.  There  had  been  a wagon 
bridge  also  built  across  the  Sacramento  River  near 
the  upper  part  of  the  city.  At  this  time  there  was  a 
floating  prison  in  which  the  city  kept  their  convicts. 
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Sacramento  being  the  capitol  of  the  State,  has  man}’ 
very  fine  buildings.  The  State  Capitol  was  in  course 
of  erection.  I will  give  some  of  the  demensions  and 
cost  of  this  wonderful  structure.  It  is  built  in  the 
center  of  four  blocks.  The  size  is  about  320  feet 
square  and  80  feet  high.  The  main  entrance  is  ap- 
proached by  a flight  of  granite  steps  80  feet  long  aud 
25  feet  high.  After  passing  in  the  main  entrance  we 
find  a hall  20  feet  by  70  feet.  Passing  on  we  enter 
the  rotunda,  which  is  72  feet  in  diameter.  In  the 
walls  are  niches  for  statuary,  and  above  these,  panels 
for  fresco  painting,  and  above  these  still  others.  The 
last  panels  extended  to  the  skylight,  and  are  to  be 
painted  red,  white,  and  blue,  alternately,  presenting 
from  below  the  appearance  of  a sixteen  pointed  star. 
The  first  story  is  about  22  feet  in  height.  There  are 
several  fine  rooms  in  this  story,  occupied  by  the  state 
officers,  among  which  the  Governer  has  3 rooms;  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  2;  the  Chief  Justice  has  1 ; the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  4;  the  State  Treas- 
urer has  2;  the  Controller,  2;  Attorney  General,  2; 
Board  of  Education.  1,  and  the  Supreme  Court  Re- 
porter, 1.  The  ceiling  in  the  second  aud  third  story 
are  each  20  feet  in  the  clear,  except  the  Senate  aud 
Assembly  Chambers,  and  State  Library  rooms,  which 
are  46  feet  in  the  clear.  These  rooms  are  about  60 
by  70  feet.  There  is  a gallery  on  three  sides  of  these 
rooms  supported  by  eight  Corinthian  columns.  These 
rooms  will  be  furnished  with  velvet  tapestry  carpet, 
and  all  other  furniture  to  compare.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  structure  when  completed  aud  furnished  will 
not  be  less  than  two  and  a quarter  million  of  dollars. 

There  are  many  other  first-class  buildings  in  the 
City,  such  as  churches,  hotels,  banks,  and  private 
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residences.  The  Sacramento  Savings  Bank,  the  Odd 
Fellow’s  hall,  the  private  residence  of  Charles  Crocker, 
are  fine  buildings  and  cannot  be  surpassed  in  many 
of  the  Atlantic  States. 

The  streets  are  wide  and  profusely  adorned  with 
shade  trees  except  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city, 
The  trees  attain  such  a luxuriance  of  foliage,  as  to 
cause  the  traveler  to  imagine  that  he  is  in  the  streets 
of  some  oriental  city. 

The  city  has  four  flouring  mills,  one  woolen  mill, 
one  beet  sugar  mill,  two  foundries  and  a machine 
shop.  The  gas  supply  is  excellent,  but  the  supply  of 
water  is  defective.  The  water  raised  is  about  90,000 
gallons  per  day,  500,000  gallons  is  really  needed  for 
the  city’s  use.  The  population  is  about  20,000.  There 
are  20  schools,  16  churches,  18  Masonic  lodges,  16 
Odd  Fellow’s  lodges,  and  7 Temperance  societies.  The 
State  Library  has  25,000  volumes,  the  Public  Library 
has  5,000  volumes,  and  the  Odd  Fellow’s  Library 
has  1,200  volumes. 

Quite  a large  business  is  done  in  the  wood  and 
lumber  trade.  A fleet  of  nearly  thirty  barges  are 
employed;  and  it  is  estimated  that,  during  the  past 
year,  they  must  have  brought  into  the  city  not  less 
than  50,000  cords  of  wood, 

The  grain  business  is  a considerable.  A large 
part  of  the  grain  raised  in  the  northern  counties  is 
shipped  along  the  river  on  barges,  these  are  towed 
down  the  river  by  light  draft  steamers,  and  trans- 
shipped on  board  of  large  steamers  for  San  Francisco. 

After  making  the  round  of  the  City,  we  took  pas- 
sage on  board  the  steamboat  for  San  Francisco. 
There  is  always  more  or  less  bustle  and  confusion  in 
taking  passage  on  board  a steamboat,  and  this  was 
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no  exception.  We  had  no  unusual  trouble  in  getting 
on  board  of  this  boat.  We  checked  our  trunk  and 
everything  else  that  we  could. 

We  will  say  that  while  in  the  city*,  we  added  to 
our  stock  of  goods  a Mexican  saddle,  complete,  with 
bridle,  leggins,  and  spurs.  In  the  early  days,  riding 
on  horse-back  was  about  the  only  way  of  travel.  We 
had  become  so  attached  to  that  mode  of  locomotion, 
and  the  saddle  to  ride  upon,  that  we  selected  one  to 
take  home  with  us.  This  gave  us  no  extra  care  at 
this  time,  but  farther  on  our  trip,  we  sometimes  wished 
the  saddle  in  Mexico,  or  some  other  good  place. 

To  those  who  have  never  seen  a Mexican  saddle  we 
will  give  a description.  The  frame,  or  tree,  as  it  is 
called,  is  made  of  hard,  strong  wood,  and  covered 
with  rawhide.  I do  not  know  the  process  that  the 
skin  is  put  through  before  it  is  prepared  for  this  work, 
but  it  is  very  thin,  and  I judge  quite  strong.  It  is 
prepared  in  large  pieces,  and  then  cut  to  fit  the  frame 
and  sewed  with  lacings  made  of  the  same  material. 
It  is  damp  when  used,  and  when  it  becomes  dry  it 
shrinks  enough  to  be  very  tight  and  is  almost  trans- 
parent. Anything  stamped  on  the  wrong  side  shows 
through  very  plain.  It  has  a pommel  or  knob  in 
front  six  or  eight  inches  high,  used  by  the  Mexicans 
to  attach  their  lasso  while  holding  wild  cattle.  The 
seat  is  made  deep  and  narrow,  which  places  the  rider 
in  an  almost  standing  position  while  in  the  saddle- 
The  girth  is  made  from  hair,  twisted  in  small  cords 
and  platted  into  a flat  band  from  four  to  six  inches 
wide,  with  a ring  in  each  end.  They  use  a strip  of 
leather  to  fasten  the  girth,  and  are  able  to  draw  it 
quite  tight,  making  it  very  secure,  as  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  to  hold  wild  horses  or  cattle.  The  whole 
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tree  and  fixings  are  covered  with  two  pieces  of leather 
each  being  about  twenty  inches  by  two  feet,  laced  to- 
gether on  one  side,. called  a macheres.  This  is  util- 
ized by  the  Mexican  rider  to  assist  him  in  sticking  to 
the  saddle.  If  he  wishes  to  get  on  to  one  side  of  his 
horse  to  reach  the  ground  with  his  hand,  he  raises  his 
heel  and  plunges  the  spur  into  the  covering,  and  this 
will  hold  him  as  secure  as  if  his  foot  was  in  a vice. 

The  bridle  is  made  very  neatly,  with  two  sets  of 
lines,  one  set  to  the  bridle  proper,  and  the  other  to  the 
gag.  All  the  straps  about  it  are  round  and  made 
small,  except  the  part  of  the  reins  held  in  the  hand. 
The  bits  used  -bj''  the  Mexicans  are  the  most  severe  of 
any  that  I have  seen.  It  is  said  that  a horse’s  jaw 
can  be  broken  with  one  of  them.  Yet  the  Mexican 
horseman  use  the  reins  less  than  any  other  rider.  The 
cause  of  which  may  be  traced  to  the  severity  of  the 
bit.  The  horse  is  well  broken  with  this  instru- 
ment. and  are  learned  to  go  to  the  right  or  left,  by 
simply  placing  the  hand,  rein,  or  lasso  on  the  side  of 
the  neck.  If  the  horse  does  as  required  that  is  all,  if 
he  will  not  respond,  the  rider  is  in  a condition  to 
make  him  do  as  required. 

The  leggins  are  light  tanned  leather  about  one  yard 
square,  folded  and  wound  around  the  legs  just  below 
the  knee,  and  secured  with  a strap  to  tie  or  buckle. 
It  prevents  the  pants  from  crawling  up,  also  keeps  the 
mud  from  soiling  the  boots,  as  it  comes  low  enough 
to  cover  nearly  the  whole  foot.  The  spurs  are  of 
many  styles.  Those  used  by  the  “Buch  arias,”  (those 
wrho  follow  catching  wild  horses,)  are  made  large  and 
strong.  The  spur  wheel  will  be  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  diameter,  with  from  six  to  eight  points. 
They  usually  have  two  drops,  attached  near  the  cen- 
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ter  of  the  wheel.  These  are  placed  there  for  two 
purposes;  one,  to  drop  into  the  wheel  and  keep  it  from 
turning  when  they  wish  to  support  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  horse,  and  the  other,  to  act  as  a hammer 
to  a bell.  These  spurs  are  cast-steel,  and  with  those 
hammers  playing  upou  them,  you  would  think  at  a 
short  distance  that  some  one  was  out  sleigh-riding. 

The  Mexicans  are  the  finest  riders  of  any  class  of 
people  in  the  world,  save,  perhaps,  some  of  the  moun- 
tain tribes  of  Indians,  and  wdien  I have  seen  some  of 
their  dexteiity  in  the  saddle,  I have  doubted  that 
even  the  Indians  could  duplicate  their  performances. 
Not  far  from  where  I worked,  there  was  a place  where 
the  expert  horsemen  often  met  to  test  their  skill. 
They  had  several  games,  but  the  one  that  seemed  to 
be  the  favorite  at  that  time  was  for  five  or  ten  to 
throw  in  a dollar  apiece,  then  take  a five  or  ten 
dollar  gold  piece  and  place  it  upon  the  ground  half- 
way between  two  posts,  which  were  about  twenty  feet 
apart.  Then  the  number  who  were  to  test  their  skill 
would  go  back  eighty  rods  with  their  horses,  and  when 
the  word  was  given  would  ride  for  the  money  as  fast 
they  could  force  their  horses  to  go.  They  would  be 
abreast  when  starting,  and  each  one  would  aim  at  the 
center  where  the  piece  of  gold  lay  on  the  ground,  each 
trying  to  out-ride  the  others,  knowing  that  if  he  could 
get  ten  feet  ahead,  he  was  sure  of  the  money.  When 
they  had  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  covered, 
they  would  begin  to  crawl  down  on  the  sides  of  their 
horses,  until  they  could  reach  the  ground  with  their 
hand.  Some  would  be  on  oue  side  of  their  horses  and 
some  on  the  other  side,  but  as  they  neared  the  goal, 
they  wrould  rush  into  one  grand  melee.  If  one  was 
likely  to  get  his  hand  near  the  gold  piece,  somebody 
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was  sure  to  run  against  him  just  before  he  got  hold 
of  it.  Sometimes  a horse  would  stumble  and  fall 
with  the  rider,  and  over  him  would  go  another  rider 
and  often  a horse  with  him.  Occasionally  a rider 
would  slip  his  hold,  and  be  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
be  ridden  over.  The  riders  thus  thrown,  often  escape 
with  a few  bruises.  The  money  was  pretty  sure  to  be 
caught  by  some  one  of  the  number.  The  one  succeed- 
ing in  obtaining  it  was  to  be  the  owner.  This  riding 
not  only  showed  the  agility  of  the  rider  in  being  able 
to  get  out  and  into  his  saddle  again,  but  it  showed 
how  easily  they  could  guide  their  horses  while  per- 
forming the  other  antics. 

At  other  places  they  perform  with  the  lasso.  This 
they  do  for  practice.  It  consists  of  letting  out  from 
a corral,  two  or  more  wild  cattle  and  allowing  them 
to  get  ten  or  twrenty  rods  away.  Then  the  riders, 
who  have  two  lassos  apiece,  start  after  the  cattle.  The 
one  who  succeeds  in  catching,  throwing,  and  tying 
two  of  them  first,  is  considered  to  be  the  most  expert 
in  the  business,  and  will  get  work  when  ever  there  is 
anything  to  do.  The  most  expert' can  catch  an  ani- 
mal in  almost  any  shape  they  wish  to.  When  they 
desire  to  throw  an  animal,  one  of  the  fore  feet  is 
the  place  thejr  catch  them.  As  soon  as  the  lasso  is 
fast  to  the  animal  the  rider  takes  a few  turns  around 
the  horn,  and  the  horse  braces  himself  back,  which 
brings  the  steer  up  so  quickly  that  he  is  generally 
thrown  upon  his  side.  The  rider  jumps  off  his  horse 
and  with  his  other  lasso,  ties  the  animal  by  throw- 
ing over  his  feet  several  half  hitches  and  drawing  up 
on  them.  The  whole  time  occupied  in  tying,  will  not 
usually  take  over  two  or  three  minutes,  when  they 
are  ready  for  another. 
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Our  trip  down  the  Sacramento  river  was  very 
pleasant.  The  boat  not  being  crowded  we  obtained  a 
berth,  and  by  removing  our  vest  we  enjoyed  a very 
comfortable  night's  rest,  not  dreaming  of  thieves  or 
robbers,  as  we  remember  of.  Before  retiring,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  those  beautiful  sunsets, 
and  delightful  starlight  nights,  in  such  beauty,  we 
have  seen  in  no  other  land  but  California.  Language 
seems  to  be  inadequate  to  paint  one  of  those  scenes. 
If  we  weie  given  to  sentimentalism,  we  should  try  to 
picture  one  of  those  golden  sunsets,  though  at  the  risk 
of  being  thought  by  the  reader,  of  describing  scenes  of 
ideal  enjoyment,  only  ourself  to  gaze  on  the  creation 
which  we  had  made.  The  only  way  we  can  draw  a 
picture,  or  a description  of  an}'  scene  so  that  those 
who  has  not  seen  it  can  grasp  it,  is  to  compare  it  with 
something  that  they  have  seen,  and  then  give  to  it  the 
degree  of  comparison  that  it  merits. 

We  have  had  some  very  exalted  descriptions  of 
Heaven,  by  John  the  Bevelator, by  King  David, and  in 
Solomon's  Songs,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  give  us 
much  real  satisfaction.  John’s  heavenly  abode  was 
built  of  gold,  diamonds,  rubys,  sapphires,  etc.,  a 
purely  material  abode.  He  says  the  Heaven  he  saw, 
•TIad  no  need  of  a sun,  neither  of  a moon.”  It  may 
be  just  barely  possible  that  he  was  in  California  on 
one  of  those  beautiful  starlight  nights;  for,  surety,  not 
only  are  the  streets  in  California  paved  with  gold,  but 
the  foundation  of  the  cities  are  of  gold,  and  the  build- 
ings are  built  of  diamonds  and  other  valuable  ma- 
terial. He  tells  us  “The  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it.’’ 
We  wili  say  if  there  be  a God,  surety,  his  glory  can 
be  seen  in  one  of  California’s  sunsets  and  starlight 
nights,  and  we  shall  always  think  that  the  Revelator 
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caught  sight  of  one  of  those  views;  either  in  a dream 
or  in  a trance  condition,  and  through  that  view,  we 
get  his  description  of  what  he  called  a new  Heaven. 

On  Our  arrival  at  San  Francisco,  we  found  much 
confusion  and  noise  with  the  hack-drivers.  We  sent 
our  baggage  down  to  a hotel  near  the  Steamship  land- 
ing, and  took  a carriage  for  that  point.  We  had  ob- 
tained a copy  of  the  law  regulating  the  hack  fare  in 
the  City.  Our  card  stated  that  we  should  pay  seven- 
ty-five cents  for  our  ride,  and  when  we  arrived  at  our 
place  of  destination,  the  driver  demanded  $1.50  for 
each  passenger,  which  we  refused  to  pay.  He  said 
that  he  would  take  us  to  the  Police  head-quarters, 
if  we  did  not  “fork-over.”  We  replied  that  we  should 
like  to  go  with  him.  Accordingly  he  took  us  into  his 
carriage  and  hauled  us  to  the  police  station.  On 
our  arrival  there,  he  told  us  that  we  had  better  pay 
the  amount,  as  it  would  cost  us  five  dollars  apiece,  if 
it  came  before  the  Chief  of  Police.  When  we  went 
in,  our  hack  driver  went  to  the  person  m charge  of  the 
office  and  said  something  to  him,  and  the  officer 
turned  to  us  and  said,  “You  had  better  pay  this  driver 
his  charge  without  making  cost.”  I told  him  that  I 
had  a copy  of  the  law  regulating  the  fare  and  did  not 
intend  to  pay  more  than  was  set  forth  in  that.  We 
asked  him  if  he  was  the  Chief  of  Police,  he  said,  “No, 
the  Chief  would  be  there  in  about  an  hour.”  We  told 
him  we  would  wait  until  he  came.  He  claimed  the 
driver  would  be  entitled  to  three  dollars  per  hour  for 
the  time  that  he  was  hindered.  We  told  him  that  we 
had  been  brought  there  by  the  driver,  and  were  being 
detained  there  to  our  disadvantage.  We  claimed  our 
time  to  be  worth  as  much  as  his,  and  that  if  it  came 
to  a trial,  we  should  put  in  for  damages.  After  a 
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while  the  driver  agreed  to  divide  the  dilference  with 
us,  which  we  refused  to  do,  the  officer  in  charge  ad- 
vising us  to  do  it,  as  it  was  a very  maguanimous  offer 
on  the  part  of  the  driver.  In  the  meantime  the  Chief 
came  in.  We  told  him  that  we  had  ridden  between 
the  Sacramento  steamboat  wharf  and  the  “What  Cheer 
House,”  a distance  of  less  than  one  mile,  in  his  car- 
riage; on  our  arrival  we  had  tendered  him  seventy- 
five  cents  each  for  our  fare,  which  he  refused  to  take, 
and  demanded  $1.50  from  each  of  us.  The  Chief 
turned  to  him  and  asked  if  this  statement  was  correct. 
He  answered,  “Yes.”  The  Chief  says, “Mr.  Hack-driver, 
this  is  the  second  time  complaint  has  come  of  jrour 
overcharging.  Now,  sir,  please  bear  this  in  mind, 
if  a third  complaint  comes  to  this  office  of  overcharges, 
your  license  as  a driver  will  be  withdrawn.”  Turn- 
ing to  us  he  said,  “Pay  to  this  driver  his  lawful  fee.” 
To  the  driver,  he  said,  “You  will  pay  us  one  dollar, 
the  cost  due  this  court.” 

After  the  affair  was  settled,  we  asked  the  driver  if 
he  were  going  to  take  us  back  to  the  hotel,  but  he 
replyed  that  he  would  see  us  in  the  warm  place  before 
he  would  carry  us  au  inch. 

After  our  introduction  to  the  hack-driver,  we  were 
prepared  for  whatever  might  present  itself;  but  we 
will  say  that  aside  from  this  bit  of  experience,  we 
had  no  farther  trouble  with  any  of  the  citizens  of 
San  Francisco.  The  “What  Cheer  House,”  at  the 
time  we  were  there,  was  one  of  the  most  home-like  of 
any  public  house  we  found  in  the  City.  The  charges 
were  $1.50  per  day,  including  bed,  and  a better  table 
I have  never  sat  to  in  any  city.  After  attending  to 
the  wants  of  the  inner  man,  we  called  at  the  ticket 
office  of  the  Steamship  Company  and  secured  our 
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ticket  for  New  York.  Having  a day  or  two  to  remain, 
we  concluded  to  make  the  round  of  the  city1-,  and  we 
will  give  you  some  of  what  we  saw. 

There  had  been  great  changes  since  we  landed  on 
our  outward  trip.  The  city  front,  or  the  part  next  to 
the  Bay,  which  had  been  built  upon  spiles  driven  into 
the  mud,  was  now  filled  with  dirt  and  stone,  upon 
which  were  now  standing  good  substantial  brick  and 
stone  buildings.  We  found  nice  streets  laid  out  and 
paved.  There  had  been  many  fine  buildings  erected, 
among  which  are  the  Masonic  Temple,  Merchants’ 
Exchange,  Post  Office,  Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  and  Lick 
House.  There  are  several  nice  Squares  in  different 
parts  of  the  City,  but  all  are  too  small  for  a city  which 
has  the  resources  of  San  Francisco.  California  Mar- 
ket, located  between  Kearney  and  Montgomery 
Streets,  always  has  a splendid  display  of  meat,  fruit, 
and  vegetables,  and  well  repays  a visit.  Union  Mar- 
ket and  the  Italian  Fish  Market,  are  places  that  an 
odd  hour  can  be  advantageously  spent. 

The  educational  system  is  as  good  as  any  in  the 
older  cities.  There  wpre  nearly  25,000  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  city,  there  being  about  sixty  schools  of  all 
grades.  The  school  tax  is  about  one-half  of  a mill 
on  a dollar. 

There  are  about  sixty  churches  in  the  city — some 
of  them  being  quite  costly  edifices.  The  New  Calvary 
Church  having  cost  $150,000.  The  Jewish  Synagogue, 
St.  Mary’s  Cathedral,  and  St.  Ignatius,  are  all  fine 
buildings.  There  are  several  Halls,  among  which 
are  the  Mechanics’,  the  Pacific,  the  Union,  and  the 
Mercantile  Halls,  all  elegant  structures.  There  are 
thirteen  hospitals.  Three  are  National,  being  the 
property  of  the  German,  French,  and  Italian  citizens. 
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The  Sisters  of  Mercy  have  charge  of  one;  the  Protest- 
ant Orphan,  one;  and  the  Catholic  Orphan,  one.  Up- 
wards of  a thousand  orphan  children  are  cared  for  in 
these  asylums. 

San  Francisco  has  four  theaters.  The  .California 
Theater  being  by  far  the  most  elegant.  The  Metropol- 
itan, Maguire,  and  Alhambra,  besides  the  two  Chinese, 
theaters.  The  drama  played  by  the  Chinese  occupies 
three  months  from  the  raising  of  the  curtain  in  the 
first  act  and  the  grand  denouement  in  the  last. 

San  Francisco  has  some  quite  large  libraries. 
The  Mercantile  Association  has  26,000  volumes;  the 
Odd  Fellows,  17,000  volumes;  the  Mechanics,  17,000; 
and  three  others,  about  12,000  volumes  together. 

San  Francisco  has  one  the  finest  stone  dry  docks 
in  the  world.  It  is  four  hundred  and  twenty-one 
feet  long,  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide.  It 
has  a depth  of  twenty-two  feet  of  water  at  mean  high 
tide.  The  whole  of  this  excavation  was  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  is  perfectly  water-tight,  and  capable 
of  receiving  the  largest  vessel  that  floats.  They  have 
a floating  dry  dock  constructed  of  the  best  of  Oregon 
pine.  It  is  eight  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
two  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  and  will  take  up  ves- 
sels of  1,800  tons.  The  cost  of  these  docks  amounted 
to  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars. 

They  have  a branch  mint  on  Commercial  Street. 
Here  the  visitor  will  see  the  various  processes  of  puri- 
fying and  refining  the  crude  bullion;  and  the  modus 
operandi  of  coining  the  bullion  into  glittering  coin. 
There  is  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars  of  gold 
coined  each  year  at  this  mint. 

Our  time  now  having  expired,  we  must  hasten  on 
board  the  Steamship.  It  seemed  to  be  a good  sub- 
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stantial  ocean  steamer  with  three  masts,  and  of  about 
3,000  tons  burden.  It  was  fitted  up  in  fair  style  for 
comfort,  but  more  particularly  for  the  largest  amount 
of  passengers,  often  carrying  from  1,500  to  2,000 
persons  at  one  trip.  We  had  on  board  onty  about 
800,  which  gave  ns  plenty  of  room.  We  found  almost 
all  nations  represented,  but  for  so  many,  and  such  a 
mixed  crowd,  we  had  no  trouble  in  getting  on  board. 
Among  those  who  were  returning,  we  found  husbands 
and  fathers  who  had  been  away  from  their  children 
from  six  to  twelve  years ; young  men  who  were  boys 
when  they  left  their  fathers’  house;  middle-aged  men 
who  were  young  men  when  they  left,  and  were  return- 
ing now,  many  of  them,  to  the  blooming  maidens  they 
left  ten  years  before.  There  were  husbands  and 
wives  who  had  gone  to  California  separately,  and 
been  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  and  were  now 
returning  together  to  visit  dear  friends;  old  men  who 
had  left  home  nearly  a score  of  years  before,  with  the 
hope  that  they  might  enrich  themselves  so  as  to  make 
home  more  pleasant.  In  some  instances,  we  had 
young  children  who  could  claim  the  “ Golden  State  ” 
for  their  state — their  home. 

After  the  passengers  were  all  on  board,  and  the 
gang  plank  drawn  in,  and  the  line  thrown  into  the 
water  from  the  wharf,  we  found  ourselves  away  from 
the  land  and  afloat  upon  the  bosom  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  I do  not  remember  at  what  time  we  left,  but 
we  were  well  out  on  1 he  broad  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
ere  the  sun  had  sunken  behind  the  horizon.  All  went 
well,  and  after  we  had  partaken  of  our  evening  meal, 
we  retired,  and  the  most  of  us  had  a good  night’s  rest; 
but  judge  our  consternation  on  rising  in  the  morning 
to  find  that  the  ship  had  changed  about*  and  was 
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steaming  back  to  San  Francisco.  We.  found  b}r  inter- 
viewing one  of  the  officers  that  sometime  in  the  night, 
when  fifteen  hours  out  from  San  Francisco,  the  steamer 
was  discovered  to  be  leaking  badlv,  and  the  further 
thejr  went  the  worse  it  leaked;  and  that  the  only  safe 
way  was  to  get  back  to  the  city  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  it  was  about  all  the  pumps  could  do  to  keep  the 
water  out.  The  captain  said  there  was  no  immediate 
danger,  and  he  should  keep  as  near  the  shore  as 
p'ossible,  so  that  if  the  vessel  could  not  be  prevented 
from  sinking,  he  could  beach  her  in  a few  minutes  at 
any  time,  but  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  get  her 
back  to  San  Francisco.  As  the  vessel -did  not  leak 
veiy  muclf  worse  we  arrived  back  safety  to  the  wharf, 
having  been  gone  about  two  days.  On  our  arrival  we 
found  another  ready  for  to  take  us  on  board.  Our 
vessel  was  run  alongside  of  the  other,  and  everything 
belonging  to  the  passengers  was  transferred  to  it. 
Our  vessel  sank  in  about  four  hours  after  we  had  ar- 
rived, but  the  water  was  not  deep  enough  for  the  hull 
to  go  out  of  sight.  It  took  us  about  twelve  hours  to 
make  the  change. 

While  in  the  city,  we  visited  the  great  furniture 
emporium  of  the  Chinese.  We  never  have  seeu  any- 
thing half  so  magnificent  as  the  goods  displayed  at 
this  place.  We  can  give  no  description  of  what  we 
saw,  as  neailv  everything  was  entirely  different  from 
what  we  had  before  seen.  Work-stands,  dress-stands, 
cases,  and  that  class  of  goods,  were  very  beautifully 
wrought.  Iu  maujr  instances,  pictures  of  animals  and 
persons  were  inlaid  in  different  colors  of  valuable  wood 
on  the  top  and  front  of  these  goods.  We  purchased 
a work-stand  for  our  mother,  (as  we  had  no  sweetheart 
at  that  time,)  aud  when  she  demised  it  was  returned 
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to  us.  We  have  it  yet,  and  will  be  pleased  to  show  it 
to  all  who  can  call  upon  us  at  home. 

The  exchange  was  made  without  an  accident,  and 
when  we  cast  off  from  the  wharf  this  time,  I think  the 
sincere  prayer  of  every  one  was  for  a prosperous 
voyage.  After  leaving  the  city  and  getting  out  on  to 
the  broad  waters  of  the  Pacific,  we  begun  to  realize 
what  we  had  probably  escaped.  Had  we  been  out 
two  or  three  days  from  the  city,  and  had  encountered 
bad  weather,  we  could  have  never  made  port,  and 
should  either  have  been  swamped  at  sea,  or  thrown 
on  to  a rock-bound  coast,  as  a steamer  was  shortly 
afterwards,  when  several  lives  were  lost,  and  thou- 
sands of  valuable  property. 

This  shipwreck  or  accident  having  happened,  it 
seemed  to  bring  the  passengers  into  harmony  and 
sympathy  with  each  other.  We  were  a jolly  company, 
•and  we  doubt  if  so  large  a number  of  persons  ever 
traveled  from  San  Francisco  to  New  Tork  with  less 
(inharmonious  intercourse  than  did  we.  When  we 
had  been  out  a few  days  we  looked  around  for  amuse- 
ments. We  had  chess,  checkers,  and  cards.  Being 
right  from  the  land  of  gold  and  dissipation,  we  had 
some  who  wished  to  while  the  time  away  by  plaidng 
poker,  but  I must  say  that  the  “anta”  was  small  and 
the  betting  low,  a dollar  being  all  three  queens  were 
worth. 

As  I had  studied  Phrenology  some  in  my  spare 
moments,  It  was  suggested  that  1 give  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  characters  of  some  of  our  fellow  passengers. 
Accordingly,  a desirable  position  was  secured,  and  a 
subject  selected  from  the  crowd  to  test  me  on  this 
great  science.  The  subject  was  one  wh®  had  certain 
points  strongly  marked,  and  not  knowing  anythingof 
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the  person  I depended  wholly  upon  what  Phrenology 
'had  taught  me  of  the  organs  and  their  combina- 
tions. The  subject  had  some  strong  characteristics, 
and  on  to  these  I drifted  and  gave  an  extended 
examination,  which  so  pleased  my  auditors  that  they 
gave  me  a vote  of  thanks,  with  a request  that  I should 
spend  one  hour  each  day  in  giving  public  delineations. 
As  practice  was  what  I wanted,  I gave  my  consent 
and  spent  from  one  to  two  hours  nearly  every  day  for 
the  entire  trip.  While  we  had  been  amusing  our- 
selves, the  vessel  had  been  doing  her  best  on  the  home  - 
ward bound  trip. 

At  about  eight  bells  in  the  morning  land  was 
reported  b}'  the  lookout  at  the  mast-head,  and  soon 
after  the  port  of  Acapulco  was  made.  We  had 
sighted  land  on  several  occasions  since  we  had  left 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  but  were  not  near  enough 
to  give  you  anything  more  than  a distant  view.  The 
land  next  or  near  the  coast  -is  generally  hilly,  and  in 
places  quite  mountainous.  The  coast  range  of  moun- 
tains extend  nearly  the  entire  distance  from  San 
Francisco  to  Acapulco.  In  places  the  range  will  bor- 
der strongly  upon  the  water's  edge,  and  at  other 
places  it  will  -be  seen  far  away  in  the  distance. 
Where  it  borders  on  or  near  the  edge  of  the  water, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a rough  and  broken 
hill  or  mountain  side,  with  little  or  no  vegetation, 
save,  perhaps,  a few  scrub  trees  of  what  kind  we  can- 
not tell;  but  where  the  coast  range  is  back  from  the  sea- 
shore, we  find  large  tracts  of  very  productive  arable 
land.  It  is  in  Lower  California  and  Mexico  where 
the  thousands  of  cattle,  which  in  former  years  were 
•killed  for  their  hides  and  tallow,  are  herded. 

We  can  give  no  very  correct  history  of 'this  country. 
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We  llncl  from  the  best  information  that  we  could  ob- 
tain that  there  is  but  little  agricultural  interest  mani- 
fested here.  It  is  not  because  the  country  is  not  suited 
to  the  production  of  certain  cereals,  such  as  are 
usually  grown  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  tut  because 
the  country  is  settled  up  by  a different  race  or  class 
of  people.  We  think  the  coast,  except  where  the 
coast  range  borders  strongly  upon  the  sea-shore, 
could  be  made  to  yield  bountifully  of  all  crops 
adapted  to  that  soil  and  climate. 

In  regard  to  the  race  or  class  who  have  settled  up 
this  country,  we  can  only  give  an  idea  why  they  are 
so  different  from  the  American  people.  Perhaps  the 
present  inhabitants  are  not  wholly  to  blame  for  their 
shiftlessness.  Pre-natal  influences,  we  believe,  has 
much  to  do  with  the  general  make-up  of  the  people. 
The  country  being  located  on  the  Pacific  side  ef  the 
Continent  gives  it  a far  milder  climate  than  the  same 
latitude  on  this  side,  making  a country  where  almost 
everything  will  grow  spontaneously.  This  of  itself 
would  produce  a listless,  indolent,  and  lazy  class  of 
people.  Now  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  this 
state  of  affairs  has  existed  for  hundreds  of  years,  and 
that  the  present  population  have  been  begotten  by  a 
class  nearly  as  indolent  as  themselves,  we  can  easily 
see  that  they  should  not  bear  the  entire  blame  for 
their  non-progression. 

Cattle  raising  seems  to  be  the  main  business  of  the 
country,  and  the  greater  part  of  these  are  sent  to  the 
north  for  a market.  Although  cattle  are  very  cheap 
in  Mexico,  by  the  time  they  are  driven  to  California, 
a distance  of  1500  miles,  the  value  of  them  is  en- 
hanced to  about  what  the  same  class  of  cattle  would 
be  worth  here  in  Ohio,  and  when  the  cattle  are  fat, 
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the  beef  is  as  sweet  and  juicy  as  ours  is  here  at 
home. 

We  all  hailed  with  pleasure  the  port  of  Acapulco; 
knowing  that  we  were  so  many  thousand  miles  on  our 
way  homeward,  and  that  we  should  have  a change  for 
a few  hours  at  least.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest 
I have  seen.  The  entrance  being  very  narrow,  and 
the  coast  range  coming  down  boldly  to  the  water,  you 
can  see  nothing  of  the  town  or  harbor,  until  you  have 
entered  through  the  narrow  inlet.  In  sailing  along 
near  the  shore,  yon  have  a good  view  of  the  mountain 
range,  but  do  not  see  anything  that  would  appear  like 
au  entrance,  until  you  have  arrived  nearlj-  opposite, 
when  there  you  discover  the  narrow  inlet.  When 
once  in  you  are  struck  with  surprise  and  wonder  as 
the  scene  blirsts  upon  you.  At  the  entrance  the 
coast  range  comes  down  to  the  water,  and  is  so  bold 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a human  being  to  at- 
tempt an  ascent.  Even  after  you  have  sailed  into  the 
the  Bay  you  find  the  same  abrupt  hills,  extending 
about  one-third  around  the  harbor  near  to  the  water’s 
edge,  and  around  the  balance,  there  is  a valle}'  varying 
from  one-fourth  to  a mile  or  more  in  width,  with  the 
coast  range  in  the  background.  On  one  side  of  the 
Bay  the  town  is  situated.  The  town  is  quite 
small,  and  we  could  see  nothing  about  the  country 
that  would  indicate  that  it  will  ever  be  more  than  it 
is,  and  if  the  steamship  line  is  drawn  off,  it  is  almost 
sure  to  a backward  march.  The  town,  at  the  time  we 
were  there,  may  have  contained  2,000  inhabitants, 
chiefly  natives,  though  a few  negroes  and  a few  whites 
of  different  nationalities.  There  is  no  regular  busi- 
ness, such  as  manufacturing,  agriculture,  or  mercan- 
tile. They  do  cultivate  certain  crops,  but  there  were 
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so  few  engaged  at  it  that  I failed  to  obtain  any  in- 
formation that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader. 
The  buildings  are  not  much  more  than  sheds.  They 
are  made  by  setting  posts  into  the  ground  and  covered 
with  cloth  or  boards;  although  there  are  some  build- 
ings erected  from  bricks,  or  adobes.  The  town  has 
been  at  one  time  much  larger  than  now.  There  are  the 
remains  of  a Public  Square  or  Plaza,  situated  in  the 
front  part  of  the  town,  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the 
water.  It  is  said  that  the  town  was  partly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  a great  many  years  before.  There 
was  the  remains  of  a large  ship  on  top  of  the  moun- 
tain which  surrounded  the  town.  We  learned  that 
the  harbor  extended  farther  inland,  and  at  one  of  those 
volcanic  convulsions,  the  bottom  of  the  inner  portion 
of  the  harbor  was  raised  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  water.  There  was  at  that  time,  several  vessels  in 
the  harbor,  and  one  of  them  was  raised  up  with  the 
bottom  of  the  Bay.  Portions  of  the  vessel  were  in  a 
good  state  of  perservation  when  we  were  there. 

We  do  not  think  that  Acapulco  or  the  surrounding 
country,  would  be  a desirable  place  to  live,  although 
we  heard  some,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  country, 
say  that  back  a short  distance  from  the  coast  is  some 
of  the  finest  land  in  the  world.  At  the  base  of  the 
Cordilleras  there  are  places  where  it  is  continual  sum- 
mer, with  no  frost  to  injure  anything,  and  where  al- 
most everything  will  grow  spontaneous.  There  are 
also  places  on  the  side  of  the  mountains,  where  nearly 
any  temperature  can  be  selected,  from  mid-summer 
heat  to  almost  perpetual  snow. 

The  people  in  this  town  are  lazy,  dirty,  and  dis- 
honest, and  I think  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  any 
person  to  remain  long  in  the  town,  if  it  were  thought 
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that  he  had  mone3r.  The  scenery  is  grand,  and  could  a 
few  hundred  people  from  the  American  shore  be 
placed  there  for  a few  years  with  complete  control  of 
the  land  and  government,  we  might  expect  to  see  a' 
perfect  Eden,  as  the  climate  is  there  to  make  one,  had! 
the  country  onty  a stirring  class  of  people. 

The  natives  make  fishing  or  diving  for  coral  and 
pearls  quite  an  extensive  business.  They  dive  with- 
out any  submarine  armor,  and  therefore  cannot  be  as 
thorough  as  if  the  American  people  were  carrying  on 
the  business.  We  purchased  a few  quite  nice  speci- 
mens. The  natives  are  the  bes£  divers  of  any  people 
we  have  yet  seen.  They  are  great  swimmers  and 
seem  almost  as  much  at  home  in  the  water  as  on  the 
land.  I will  relate  an  incident  that  happened  about 
the  time  we  were  there  to  show  how  bold  and  daring 
they  become  in  the  water.  The  natives  train  their 
children  tos  swim  when  very  small,  and  children 
from  two  to  six  years  of  age  can  be  seen  almost  any 
time  swimming  in  the  Bay.  It  happened  one  day 
that  a shark,  a real  “man  eater,”  came  in  from  outside, 
and  before  any  one  noticed  him,  he  g'lided  quietly  up 
to  where  the  children  were  swimming  and  picked  up 
a little  boy  about  four  years  old.  The  cry  of  “shark” 
was  soon  raised,  and  the  rest  of  the  j uvenile  swimmers 
put  for  the  shore.  The  father  of  the  little  fellow  was 
close  by,  and  as  soon  as  he  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened, he  armed  himself  with  a piece  of  bone  about 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  twelve  inches  long,  made 
very  sharp  at  both  ends.  This  he  took  in  one  hand, 
with  a long  sharp  knife  in  the  other,  and  started  out 
into  the  water  for  the  fish.  He  had  not  gone  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  when  the  shark  saw  him  and  came  that 
way  as  fast  as  he  could.  This  did  not  frighten  the 
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swimmer,  and  h'e  continued  on  in  his  course  towards 
the  fish.  When  they  had  arrived  within  a few  feet  of 
each  other,  the  shark  turned  partly  upon  its  side  and 
made  a spring  at  the  man.  The  native  brought  him- 
self to  a standing  positron,  and  as  the  shark  opened 
his  mouth  to  strike,  he  thrust  the  hand  with  the  bone 
into  the  shark’s  mouth.  The  shark  supposing  that 
he  had  the  man  within  his  jaws  shut  down  on  the 
sharp  bone,  which  actually  fastened  his  mouth  open. 
The  native  then  held  fast  to  the  bone  With  -one  hand-, 
and  with  the  knife  in  the  other  hand  he  literally  dis- 
emboweled and  cut  the  fish  to  pieces.  Those  who 
saw  the  encounter  said  that  such  a combat  was  neyer 
before  witnessed  between  man  and  fish.  The  shark 
Would  try  to  get  at  the  man,  but  while  the  bone  was 
in  his  mouth  he  could  neither  bite  nor  get  at  the 
native.  Then  he  would  settle  down  under  the  water 
and  take  the  swimmer  with  him.  After  a certain  time 
you  would  see  the  native  come  to  the  surface  for  air. 
Soon  after  the  shark  would  be  seen  near  by,  when 
the  native  would  again  fasten  to  the  bone  and  begin  to 
cut.  The  friends  ’on  shore  soon  passed  a line  out 
which  he  fastened  arohnd  the. jaw  of  the  shark,  and 
the  “man  eater,”  that  measured  over  twenty  feet  in 
length,  was  taken  on  shore  and  cut  in  twain  and  the 
body  of  the  child  taken  from  within.  The  child  had 
not  been  ground  up,  but  swallowed  nearly  whole. 
The  native  had  teen  badly  scratched  and  bruised,  but 
received  no  lasting  injury.  The  remains  of  the  child 
were  buried  with  due  honors,  and  the  father  received 
’the  thanks  of  all  for  destroying  the  terrible  monster, 
as  no  one  was  safe,  if  in  the  water,  while  this  fish  was 
alive.  It  is  said  that  the  natives  can  see  just  as  well 
While  under  the  water  as  above  it.  When  swimming 
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around  the  steamer,  if  any  one  will  throw  a dime 
•over-board  they  will  secure  it  before  it  can  get  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  steamer  having  been  replenished  with  coal  and 
ship-stores,  the  gun  was  fired, — it  being  the  signal  of 
departure — we  all  hastened  on  board,  and  were  soon 
steaming  out  of  the  Bay.  Our  stop  at  Acapulco 
seemed  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  voyage.  The 
passengers,  by  mingling  together  on  shore,  became 
better  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  trip,  fouud  them  more  like  one  great 
family,  than  persons  with  but  a few  days  acquaiu- 
tance.  The  passage  down  the  coast  was  very  pleas- 
ant, having  no  bad  weather.  On  arriving  at  Panama 
we  found  many  changes  in  regard  to  the  lauding  of 
passengers.  The  company  had  a small  tug  with 
three  or  four  carryalls,  which  they  brought  up  along- 
side the  steamer.  After  the  passengers  and  their 
personal  baggage  had  been  placed  on  these  boats, 
they  were  towed  to  the  landing,  near  the  termin- 
ation of  the  railroad.  All  were  landed  safe,  and  im- 
mediately took  seats  on  the  cars.  We  were  somewhat 
disappointed  at  being  hurried  through  the  City.  We 
had  hoped  to  have  two  or  three  hours  at  least  to  make 
its  round,  but  on  account  of  a disturbance  that  had 
happened  between  the  natives  and  passengers  a few 
months  previous  to  this  trip,  we  were  not  allowed  to 
go  outside  of  the  enclosure  either  by  the  City  author- 
ities or  steamship  company;  consequently'  we  have 
but  little  to  say  about  the  place.  The  railroad 
had  been  constructed,  or  completed,  since  we  had 
crossed  nine  years  before.  We  think,  however,  from 
what  we  could  glean  from  the  officers,  that  there  had 
been  little  or  no  change  in  and  about  the  City.  One 
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*of  our  American  towns  would  have  more  changes 
wrought  within  it  in  five  years  than  this  old  Spanish 
-city  would  in  fifty.  The  greatest  change  we  could  see 
was  the  gradual  crumbling  down  nf  the  walls,  and  the 
filling  up  of  the  moat  or  ditch  which  surrounds  the 
walled  part  of  the  City. 

We  found  the  railroad  an  improvement  over  the 
boat  and  mule  in  crossing  from  Panama  to  Aspinwall. 
The  greater  part  of  the  railroad  is  cut  through  a rug- 
ged part  of  the  country,  though  we  saw  a few  fertile 
•spots  along  near  the  road,  where  could  be  seen  many 
of  the  tropical  fruits  growing  spontaneously  in  many 
instances.  The  natives  along  tfee  road  seemed  to  be 
kind  enough,  and  all  wished  to  barter  something  for 
money.  The  train  ran  very  slow,  not  much  faster 
than  a person  could  walk,  and  stopped  -quite  often, 
giving  the  passengers  a chance  t©  see  the  country.  In 
due  time  we  arrived  at  Aspinwall,  and  found  that  the 
Steamer  would  not  he  ready  to  leave  for  New  York 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  which  would  give  us  a 
chance  to  see  the  town  by  candle-light. 

The  village  is  not  large,  probably  not  more  than 
3,000  inhabitants,  which  are  composed  of  natives, 
-Jamaica  negroes,  and.a  few  other  nations,  being  four- 
fifths  of  the  former  two.  The  majority  of  the  build- 
ings are  of  the  southern  style  of  architecture,  built  of 
canes  and  palm  leaves,  a description  of  which  I gave 
in  my  outward  trip.  The  country  where  the  town  is 
built  is  generally  flat,  and  we  think  unhealthy  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year.  We  asked  the  officers  of  the 
^Steamer,  if  we  could  have  a privilege  to  go  over  the 
town,  they  replied  that  we  could  go  where  we  pleased, 
but  to  leave  the  whiskey  alone,  for  it  would  kill  at 
tforty  rods. 
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Having  lived  in  California  many  years,  and  those, 
too,  in  the  earty  days,  we  thought  we  had  seen  much 
that  would  not  be  called  refined,  but  were  hardly 
prepared  to  see  such  an  entire  abandonment  of  every- 
thing that  could  be  called  chaste  or  moral.  There 
were  at  that  time  about  a dozen  dance  houses  of  the 
lowest  order.  The  inmates  that  belonged  to  these 
places  consisted  of  the  “boss,” — generally  a man, 
though  sometimes  a woman,  and  often  both, — with 
eight  or  ten  women.  The  greater  portion  of  these 
females  were  negresses  brought  from  Jamaica,  and 
were  all  Magdalens  in  dishabille.  The  doings  at  one 
of  these  dances  should  not  be  written.  We  can  only 
say  that  everything  that  had  the  least  semblance 
of  chastity  was  abandoned  by  these  women,  and  at 
one  place  the  “can-can”  was  danced  with  the  women 
in  a nude  condition.  The  house  furnish  the  women 
who  are  eugaged  to  dance  until  one  o’clock,  when 
they  can  retire  from  the  place,  the  most  of  them  hav- 
ing tents  or  shanties  near  by  where  they  live.  The 
man  who  dances  with  the  ordinary  must  pay  fifty 
cents  for  each  dance,  and  has  a cigar  or  drink  of 
whiskey  thrown  in.  Others  who  dance  with  those 
who  are  specially  prepared  must  pay  one  dollar  per 
dance  with  whiskey  or  cigar.  We  went  the  rounds 
and  returned  to  the  hotel  where  we  had  taken  our 
supper,  the  landlord  generously  offering  us  his  bar- 
room to  spread  our  blankets  for  the  night.  After 
retiring  our  mind  reverted  to  what  we  had  just  seen. 
Here  were  men,  and  in  particular  women,  who  were 
lower  down  in  the  scale  of  morality  than  the  brute 
creation.  Many  of  these  women  were  white,  and  had, 
we  judged,  good  education,  and  some  of  them  must 
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have  been  at  one  time  fair  looking.  The  blacks  we 
might  not  expect  more  of,  but  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
we  had  a right  to  expect  more  than  a cesspool  of 
iniquity.  We  thought  that  if  there  be  a God,  as 
many  of  these  poor  miserable  creatures  believe,  he  has 
a big  job  on  his  hands  in  purifying  these  fallen 
women,  that  they  will  not  make  a pandemonium  of 
our  glorious  “home  over  there.”  ¥7ith  these  and 
kindred  thoughts  we  dropped  into  the  arms  of  Mor- 
pheus and  knew  nothing  more  until  the  landlord 
called  us  to  breakfast. 

We  received  word  from  the  captain  early  in  the 
morning  that  at  9 o’clock  a.  m.  we  could  have  our 
tickets  registered,  and  soon  thereafter  go  on  board  the 
steamer.  The  registering  process  I could  not  under- 
stand. It  consisted  of  simply  stamping  the  date  and 
the  name  of  the  steamer  across  the  back.  This 
stamping  might  have  been  done  so  that  only  those 
who  had  tickets  with  the  name  of  that  steamer  could 
get  on  board;  but  the  registering  was  accomplished 
in  about  two  hours,  accompanied  with  considerable 
crowding  and  plentj7  of  swearing.  When  we  began  to 
go  on  board  of  the  steamer  we  found  lots  of  trouble. 
Most  of  the  passengers  had  purchased  a package  or 
two  of  southern  fruits,  and  these  with  what  they  al- 
ready had,  was  more  than  some  of  them  could  carry 
at  one  time.  I was  one  of  the  number.  I had  that 
saddle,  the  work-stand  I purchased  for  my  mother,  a 
piece  of  timber  from  which  I intended  to  have  a cane 
made  for  my  father,  a large  grub  basket  well-filled  with 
tropical  fruit,  and  three  pairs  of  heavy  blankets. 
I thought  that  perhaps  I could  take  part  of  the  pack- 
ages on  board  and  then  go  back  for  the  rest,  so  I took 
all  but  the  saddle  and  “grub-basket,”  and  went  on 
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board  and  deposited  the  things  near  my  berth.  I 
started  back  for  the  other  things,  but  the  officer  in 
charge  would  not  permit  me  to  go  on  shore  again. 
Here  I was  on  boai'd  and  a part  of  my  traps  on  shore, 
with  no  passport.  I was  pretty  well  satisfied  that  a 
five  or  ten  dollar  gold  piece  would  get  them,  but  did 
not  feel  in  that  humor,  and  therefore  went  where  I 
could  look  on  shore,  aud  happening  to  see  a Scotch- 
roan  standing  near  by  who  had  very  little  baggage,  I 
made  a request  to  him  to  bring  them  on  board,  which 
he  generously  done.  This  kindness  was  not  soon 
forgotten.  He  had  fruit  as  long  as  any  remained  in 
the  basket. 

After  a while  the  passengers  all  arrived  on  board, 
and  we  cast  off  our  moorings  and  headed  our  noble 
steamer  towards  the  open  sea.  We  had  but  few 
bickerings  with  passengers  or  crew.  We  had  all  been 
together  long  enough  to  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
we  should  be  satisfied  with  anything  that  would  pro- 
duce the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  We 
had  recourse  to  our  old  games,  and  I was  again 
pressed  into  the  phrenological  service.  Nothing 
transpired  among  the  passengers  to  mar  the  tran- 
quility of  our  voyage,  and  in  due  time  we  made  the 
West  Indies.  We  were  all  glad  to  see  land,  for  it  told 
ns  that  we  were  thus  far  on  our  journey  home,  and 
that  our  ship  was  staunch  and  strong.  We  soon 
sighted  Cuba,  and  sailing  around  we  made  the  har- 
bor of  Havana,  it  being  one  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  bay  is  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Cuba.  The  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  is  narrow,  perhaps,  not  over  one 
fourth  of  a mile  wide,  but  the  water  is  deep;  and 
although  the  bay  is  a couple  of  miles  across,  it  is  so 
well  protected  by  the  coast  that  there  is  always  still 
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water,  and  possesses  a perfect  anchorage  anywhere  in 
the  bay.  From  the  position,  which  commands  both 
inlets  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  its  great  strength,  and 
excellent  port,  Havana  is,  in  a political  point  of  view, 
by  far  the  most  important  maritime  station  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  city  lies  along  the  entrance  to  and 
on  the  west  side  of  the  bay.  The  Morro  and  Punta 
castles,  the  former  on  the  east,  and  the  latter  on  the 
west  side  of  the  harbor  entrance,  are  strongly  fortified, 
as  is  also  the  entire  city;  the  citadel  is  also  a fortress 
of  great  strength,  and  fortifications  have  been  erected 
on  every  point  commanding  the  city  and  harboi’. 

The  steamer  docks  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  en- 
trance, probably  two  or  three  miles  from  the  open  sea. 
The  city  proper  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance 
and  bay.  The  steamers  stop  at  this  place  nearly 
every  trip  they  make  to  and  from  Aspinwall.  The 
steamship  company  keep  their  supply  of  coal  at  this 
point.  I think  they  get  but  little  besides  coal,  per- 
haps a few  yams,  or  sweet  potatoes,  and  coffee,  rice, 
and  sugar.  There  is  not  much  of  a town  on  the  east 
side,  perhaps,  a few  hundred  inhabitants.  We  were 
out  a piece  in  the  country,  and  saw  their  mode  of 
farming.  The  land  is  sand  as  far  as  we  saw,  and  is 
very  easily  tilled.  The  plowing  is  done  with  a crotch, 
so  arranged  that  there  is  a beam  to  hitch  the  cattle  to, 
a point  to  go  into  the  ground,  and  a piece  for  a han- 
dle. They  use  cattle  generally  to  cultivate  with, 
taking  two  to  make  a team.  Their  yoke  is  made  of 
a strong,  light  piece  of  wood  tied  in  front  of  the 
cattle’s  horns.  They  will  scratch  over  an  acre  or 
more  a day  with  one  of  these  primitive  tools.  It  be- 
ing continual  summer  they  are  not  required  to  plow 
and  plant  as  we  do  here  in  the  north.  If  they  have 
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a new  piece  of  land  which  they  wish  to  get  into  yams, 
they  stir  the  ground  up  nicely  and  plant  it.  This 
answers  for  five  or  ten  years.  When  they  dig  their  crop 
from  a new  piece  of  laud,  they  leave  the  small  ones  or 
about  enough  for  seed  in  the  ground,  and  these,  when 
the  season  comes  around  to  the  right  time,  grow  and 
produce  another  crop.  This  will  continue,  producing 
two  crops  each  year,  until  the  land  becomes  too  poor 
to  grow  a paying  crop,  when  another  piece  is  selected, 
and  the  same  process  is  gone  through  with  again. 

The  city  proper,  within  the  walls,  has  narrow, 
crooked,,  and  mostly  unpaved  streets.  The  streets  are 
not  more  than  twelve  or  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  the 
side  walks  in  many  parts  of  the  city  are  not  more 
than  two  feet  wide.  The  conveyances  for  traveling 
about  the  city  are  made  on  the  broad  track  plan,  with 
an  axle  about  six  feet  long.  Are  two  wheeled  and 
all.  have  shafts.  The  horses  or  mules  used,  are  all 
harnessed  to  work  single,  and  from  two  1o  four  are 
attached  to  a gig  in  single  file.  The  drivers  have 
regular  routps,  and  can  go  only  one  way,  as  the  streets 
are  not  wide  enough  for  two  teams  to  pass  in  many 
parts  of  the  city.  The  sidewalks  are  stone  or  brick, 
and  in  the  olden  part  of  the  city  are  badly  worn.  The 
buildings  are  generally  low,  only  one  or  two  stories. 
There  is  little  glass  in  any  part  of  the  city.  It  seems 
that  it  is  not  required,  though  nearly  all  the  windows 
have  gratings  made  either  of  wood  or  iron,  to  keep 
burglars  out  when  the  buildings  are  closed.  The  sub- 
urbs have  wider  and  much  better  laid  out  streets.  Of 
late  years  the  sanitary  and  police  regulations  have 
materially  ameliorated  the  former  condition  of  things, 
when  yellow  fever  superinduced  by  filth,  was  the  an- 
nual rule,  rather  than  exception.  The  public  buildings 
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are  less  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty  than  for 
their  solidity  of  construction.  The  chief  are  the  ca- 
thedral  (which  contains  the  ashes  of  Columbus,  re- 
moved thither  from  St.  Domingo  in  1797),  goverment 
house,  admiralty,  arsenal,  general  post  office,  and  royal 
tobacco  factory;  besides  numerous  churches,  convents, 
hospitals,  asylums,  and  institutions  connected  with 
the  dissemination  of  art  and  learning.  There  are 
three  theatres,  an  arena  for  bull-fights,  and  several 
fine  promenades.  There  are  several  plazas  or  squares, 
but  none  large  enough  to  be  called  parks;  although 
some  of  them  are  arranged  nicely  with  considerable 
statuary.  The  arsenal  and  dock-yards  are  at  the 
south  extremity  of  the  city.  Of  these  we  can  say  but 
little,  as  no  transit  traveler  can  visit  them.  No  per- 
son can  visit  the  city  proper  and  be  safe  without  a 
passport,  it  costing  a passenger  from  the  steamer  one 
dollar  for  making  the  round  of  the  city,  and  another 
dollar  for  an  interpreter. 

The  village  of  Cara  Blanca  on  the  opposite  side,  of 
the  harbor,  is  notorious  as  the  resort  of  the  slavers 
which  at  times  frequent  Havana,  and  land  a portion 
of  their  human  cargos.  Havana  has  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  cigars  and  fine  tobacco,  for  which  it 
has  long  been  widely  celebrated;  its  woolen  and 
straw  manufactures  are  considerable.  Sugar  and 
molasses  are  articles  of  commerce,  as  are  many  other 
things.  The  population  of  Havana  is  about  170,000. 

The  business  and  mercantile  houses  in  Havana, 
seems  to  be  so  entirely  different  from  these  of  our 
northern  cities,  that  all  who  go  there  are  sure  to  no- 
tice it.  Take  for  instance  a hardware  house.  The 
stock  would  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  what 
is  carried  by  our  first  class  houses.  There  would  be 
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little  or  no  glass,  putty,  or  paint.  Of  nails,  bolts, 
binges,  springs,  and  that  class  there  would  be  very 
little.  The  stock  of  agricultural  implements,  such  as 
plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  mowers,  reapers,  binders, 
wagons,  grain-drills,  hay-tedders,  hay-loaders,  horse- 
forks,  and  that  class  of  goods,  the  store  would  be  en- 
tirely barren  of.  Some  may  say  seeing  3rou  have  told 
us  what  they  have  not,  will  you  now  tell  us  what  they 
have.  That  is  a question  which  I intended  to  have 
■answered  when  I commened  this  article,  but  since  I 
have  been  writing,  I have  become  satisfied  that  it  is 
too  difficult  a question  for  me.  Any  business  house 
that  I visited,  the  handling  of  tobacco  seemed  to  pre- 
dominate. The  most  attractive  shops  would  be  where 
tobacco  was  sold.  The  inhabitants  of  Cuba  are  habit- 
ual smokers.  Probabty  there  is  not  more  than  one 
■native  in  one  hundred  but  what  use  tobacco  in  some 
form.  The  Cubans  would  rather  have  plenty  of  to- 
bacco and  one  meal  a day,  than  good  board  aud  no 
tobacco. 

I find  an  article  in  Scribner's  Monthly,  entitled 
■‘‘Cuba  and  the  Cuban  Insurrection,”  which  I shall  clip 
•a  few  points  from.  It  seems  that  Cuba  had  always 
been  lojml  to  her  mother  couutiy,  Spain,  until  near 
the  begining  of  the  present  centurjL  But,  political 
changes  that  occurred  in  Spain  about  1812,  were  fol- 
lowed by  corresponding  changes  in  the  Island,  and 
liberties  unsurpassed  under  the  most  complete  demo- 
cracy were  granted  to  the  people.  A degree  of  law- 
lessness and  disorder  naturally  followed,  aud  when 
the  reaction  came,  they  were  made  the  pretext  for  in- 
flicting upon  them  a military  despotism,  which  has 
continued  for  more  than  forty-five  years.  At  this 
time  1825,  Cuba  was  in  a most  flourishing  condition. 
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The  Count  de  Villanueva  was  at  the  head  of  the  treas- 
ury, and  we  have  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  people.  He  acquired  such  popu- 
larity that  he  presumed  to  tax  the  rapidly  increasing 
products  of  agriculture  without  the  consent  of  those 
affected,  and  so  many  were  the  abuses  he  reformed 
that  the  planters  willingly  submitted.  Thus  he  was 
enabled  to  draw  abundant  supplies  from  the  Island 
for  Spain.  The  policy  adopted  by  him,  taxation 
without  representation,  being  carried  out  by  subse- 
quent and  more  exacting  officials,  have  caused  nearly 
ail  the  troubles  which  have  since  affected  Cuba. 

After  the  royal  order  of  1825,  the  Spaniards  began 
to  entertain  the  idea  that  a difference  existed  be- 
tween their  political  rights  and  those  of  the  Cubans. 
The  government,  too,  acted  in  this  spirit.  The  Cubans 
were  denied  all  representation  in  the  Cortes.  With 
careful  malignity  every  Cuban  was  shut  out  from  all 
but  the  most  subordinate  official  positions.  Not  only 
were  they  thus  deprived  of  every  honorable  position, 
but  they  were  systematically  encouraged  in  every 
frivolous,  licentious,  and  debasing  pleasure.  As  the 
cannibals  feed  their  victims  with  a noxious  herb, 
which  destroys  their  reason  and  leads  them  to  act 
like  wild  beasts,  and  so  become  fitter  subjects  for  the 
spit,  so  the  Spanish  government  provided  for  the 
natives  of  Cuba  all  of  those  light  and  degrading  pleas- 
ures, the  effect  of  which  is  to  destroy  every  manly 
sentiment,  and  render  them  fit  subjects  for  tyranny 
and  oppression.  This  policy  would  have  been  effect- 
ive had  it  not  been  for  the  proximity  of  the  United 
States.  The  more  intelligent  and  wealthy  among  them 
were  in  the  habit  of  passing  a portion  of  the  year  in 
.the  States,  and  sending  their  sons  to  be  educated 
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there,  and  so  they  became  acquainted  with  the  habits 
and  modes  of  thought  of  a great  and  free  people. 
They  soon  learned  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, and  their  own  debased  condition,  and  a bitter 
feeling  gradually  grew  up  against  Spain.  The  feeling 
of  antagonism  to  Spain  continued  to  increase  until 
few  Cubans  remained  loyal  at  heart  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  and  instead  of  loyalty,  there  had  grown  up  a 
bitter,  burning  hatred,  a hatred  so  intense  as  to 
prevent  sensible,  or  practical  action.  Of  this  passion 
the  insurrection  of  Yara  was  the  offspring.  It  was 
styled  an  outbreak  of  a few  misguided  men,  and  was 
regarded  as  scarce  worthy  of  a paragraph  in  the 
newspaper. 

Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  results  of  their 
efforts,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Lopez 
affair  in  1851,  the  Cubans  continued  to  conspire,  await- 
ing a favorable  opportunity  for  an  outbreak.  In  1867 
the  Spanish  government  instituted  a new  and  onerous 
system  of  taxation,  Which  created  so  great  dissatis- 
faction among  both  Cubans  and  Spaniards  in  the  cen- 
tral and  eastern  departments,  that  some  of  the  more 
sanguine  revolutionary  leaders,  believed  that  a com- 
bination could  be  formed  between  the  two  classes  by 
which  the  representives  of  Spain  could  be  easily  driv- 
en out  and  the  autonomy  established.  Among  these 
were  Carlos  CeBpedes  and  Francisco  Aguilera,  resid- 
ing in  Bayamo.  The  government  became  aware  that 
conspiracies  existed,  and  that  the  native  Cubans 
throughout  the  Island  were  being  instructed  in  mili- 
tary drill,  and  begun  to  take  measures  accordingly. 
The  governer  of  Bayamo  was  on  terms  of  great  per- 
sonal intimacy  with  Cespedes  and  Aguilera,  and  upon 
receipt  of  an  order  for  their  arrest,  privately  notified 
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them  of  the  fact  before  taking  any  action  in  the  prem- 
ises. Cespedes  collected  together  his  followers  and 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  about  two  thousand 
men,  a motley  crowd  armed  with  rifles,  machetes, 
fowling-pieces,  muskets  of  past  ages,  and  other  an- 
tiquated arms,  and  yet  as  fierce  and  determined  a 
band  of  warriors  as  ever  shouted  the  “Battle-cry  of 
Freedofn.”  He  quickly  advanced  on  Baj^amo,  which 
place  was  garrisoned  by  only  a few  Spanish  soldiers, 
and  the  town  surrendered  without  resistance,  he  es- 
tablished there  his  capital  and  provisional  govern- 
ment. There  were  at  this  time  residing  in  Puerto 
Principe,  the  capital  of  the  central  department,  a 
large  number  of  young  men,  sons  of  wealthy  families, 
highly  educated  and  traveled,  accustomed  to  all  ath- 
letic exercises,  magnificent  horsemen,  expert  sword- 
men,  and  “dead  shots’’  either  with  pistol  or  rifle. 
These  had  encountered  in  their  travels  the  fierce  im- 
practicable Red  Republican  of  Europe,  to  whom  the 
French  Revolution  with  all  its  accompanying  horrors, 
is  a sacred  memory, — and  had  become  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  these  men,  who  have  no  religion  but  what 
is  embodied  in  the  elevation  of  the  people;  who  laugh 
when  you  say  “This  people  cannot  govern  them- 
selves,” and  ask,  “To  whom  then  has  the  good  God 
given  the  right  to  rule  over  us,  and  where  is  the  re- 
cord of  his  will?” — Who  believes  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means,  and  who  allow  nothing  that  is  called 
crime  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a great  purpose.  With 
the  news  of  the  coming  revolution  in  Spain,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  projected  outbreak  in  the  Island, 
these  young  men  held  meetings  of  their  so-called  Phil- 
harmonic Society  in  the  city  of  Puerto  Principe,  with 
scarce  an  attempt  at  concealment,  in  which  the  great 
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mass  eagerly  urged  an  immediate  resort  to  the  field. 
The  moment  seemed  especially  favorable.  It  was 
thought  that  the  resident  Spaniards  devoted  to  indus- 
tral  pursuits,  would  make  no  resistance  as  long  as 
their  persons  and  property  were  respected;  and  the 
timid  ones,  who  dreaded  emancipation  and  its  effects 
on  the  agriculture  interests,  were  quieted  by  the  as- 
surance that  stringent  vagabond  laws  would  still 
retain  the  freed  men  upon  the  estates  as  laborers. 

Messengers  from  Cespedes  began  to  arrive,  bringing 
news  of  continued  successes,  which  added  to  the  en- 
thusiasm, and  soon  the  Camagueyans — as  the  natives 
of  Puerto  Principe  are  called — began  to  leave  the  city 
in  groups,  and  with  scarce  any  preconcert  of  action 
found  themselves  in  the  field  and  in  opposition  to  the 
government.  They  took  possession  of  the  line  of  rail- 
road, and  by  strategy,  succeeded  in  getting  all  the 
locomotives  into  their  hands.  The  petty  Spanish 
garrisons  could  not  stand  before  the  fierce  energy  of 
the  patriots,  and  were  driven  to  the  coast,  or  huddled 
together  in  a few  interior  towns,  and  on  January 
1869,  the  Cubans  held  possession  of  more  than  one- 
half  the  Island.  General  Lersundi,  was  Captain-Gen- 
eral at  Havana.  Though  opposed  to  the  Spanish 
revolution,  he  rightly  considered  it  his  duty  to  per- 
serve  the  Island  to  Spain.  There  was  at  that  time 
but  ten  thousand  troops  scattered  over  the  Island, 
aud  these,  without  the  aid  of  the  navy,  could  not  have 
held  the  fortified  towns  on  the  coast  for  one  day.  The 
number  of  able-bodied  Spaniards  residing  in  the  Is- 
land was  not  far  from  200,000,  who,  though  engaged 
in  various  branches  of  industry,  were  patriotic  to  the 
mother  country.  Lersundi,  realizing  that  he  could 
not  expect  immediate  aid  from  Spain,  organized  these 
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Spaniards  into  battalions  and  armed  them  with  the 
most  approved  weapons.  In  a few  weeks  the  Cubans 
found  themselves  confronted  by  a large  and  well-ap- 
pointed army.  These  Spanish  volunteers  of  Cuba, 
though  they  have  acquired  a reputation  by  no  means 
enviable,  are  as  fine  a body  of  citizen  soldiery  as  can 
be  found  in  any  country.  The  course  pursued  by  the 
volunteers  during  the  first  months  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, forced  many  of  the  more  prominent  Cubans,  into 
the  ranks  of  the  insurgents.  On  the  evening  of  the 
22d,  of  January,  1869,  at  the  Villanueva  Theater,  in 
a dramatic  performance,  in  which  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Spanish  flag  were  grossly  insulted,  the  volunteers 
secreted  themselves  in  a ditch  fronting  the  old  wall 
near  the  Theater,  and  scarce  had  the  play  begun  when 
the  mob  of  more  than  two  hundred  men,  maddened 
with  bigotry  and  rage,  poured  in  volley  after  volley 
upon  the  hepless  audience.  In  vain  the  Spanish 
Officers,  who  were  present,  tried  to  control  the  en- 
raged assassins ; the  pittiless  fire  continued,  and  the 
lovely  women,  as  well  as  men,  were  continually  falling 
dead  or  mortally  wounded,  until  an  opening  was  made 
through  the  side  of  the  frail  building  and  the  people 
were  enabled  to  disperse.  After  this  a veritable  reign 
of  terror  commenced.  Other  buildings  were  fired  into 
by  volunteers  as  they  marched  along  the  streets;  as- 
sassination became  alarmingly  frequent,  and  rumors 
of  a contemplated  massacre  of  every  native  became 
current.  Aware  that  many  of  the  Cuban  leaders  in 
the  field  were  opposed  to  initiating  a war  at  present 
against  the  government,  the  provisional  Government 
sent  out  Don  Domingo  Dulce  y Garay,  a former  Cap- 
tain-General of  Cuba,  as  he  had  been  very  popular 
with  the  Cubans,  it  was  thought  that  his  presence 
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would  restore  peace.  He  at  once  issued  an  amnesty 
proclamation  releasing  all  offenders  against  the 
national  integrity,  and  giving  the  insurgents  without 
exception,  forty  days  in  which  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
He  granted  the  right  of  meeting,  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  save  on  the  questions  of  slavery  and  religion, 
and  sent  a commission  composed  chiefly  of  Cubans  to 
confer  with  the  insurgent  leaders  and  tender  the  olive 
branch.  The  commission  found  among  the  insurgents 
such  an  intensit}T  of  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  a war  of 
independence,  that  their  efforts  to  control  or  check  it 
proved  abortive.  In  response  to  the  commissioners, 
Cespedes  stated,  that  he  would  enter  into  no  negotia- 
tions whatever  save  with  a duly  authorized  and  pub- 
licly acknowledged  agent  of  the  government,  as  he 
could  depend  on  no  terms  agreed  upon,  or  any  immu- 
nity to  himself  and  followers  save  through  such  a one, 
and  so  the  matter  ended.  The  political  offenders  who 
had  been  released,  regarded  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment as  a sign  of  weakness  und  continued  to  con- 
spire. The  amnesty  was  despised  and  rejected,  and 
so  the  forty  days  passed  away.  It  was  during  these 
days  that  terror,  agitation,  and  gloom,  hung  like  a 
cloud  over  Havana.  The  volunteers,  whether  on  duty 
or  otherwise,  paraded  the  streets  arms  in  hand,  and 
were  not  slow  to  use  them.  Men  were  shot  dead  for 
refusing  or  hesitating  to  utter  a cry  in  favor  of  the 
national  integrity.  Women  were  horribly  maltreated 
for  wearing  a ribbon  whose  color  indicated  a sympa- 
thy for  the  insurgent’s  cause,  or  allowing  the  hair  to 
fall  over  the  back,  called  by  the  Spaniards  “a  la  Ces- 
pedes.” After  the  term  of  amnesty,  Dulce,  though 
disheartened  at  the  result  of  his  policy  of  conciliation, 
could  not  give  it  over  entirely,  but  by  sending  quite  a 
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number  of  the  leading  conspirators  to  the  garrote,  and 
banishing  some  three  hundred  Cubans  of  wealth  and 
influence,  he  endeavored  to  obtain  the  good  will  of 
the  Spanish  residents ; but  to  no  purpose,  and  on  the 
2d  of  June,  the  volunteers  compelled  him  to  turn 
over  the  command  to  his  second  officer,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  sailed  for  Spain.  After  the  un- 
successful attempt  at  compromise,  Gen.  Valmaseda, 
started  with  his  entire  force  for  Nuevitas,  and  then 
commenced  the  first  real  fighting  of  the  war.  The 
Cubans,  though  far  outnumbering  his  forces,  were  not 
provided  with  the  requsite  arms  and  ammunition  to 
offer  him  battle,  and  so  contented  themselves  with 
firing  upon  his  column  from  the  woods,  the  canefields, 
and  every  locality  that  afforded  concealment  and  pro- 
tection. So  effective  was  this  mode  of  operation  that 
the  General  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  road  and 
turn  off  to  San  Miguel.  Here  he  rested  and  recruited 
his  troops,  and  then  continued  his  march,  but  being 
continuely  harassed,  he  returned  to  head-quarters, 
having  made  the  trip  without  any  advantageous  re- 
sult to  the  government.  In  April  1869,  the  Cuban 
government  was  established  at  Guaimaro.  A consti- 
tution modeled  after  that  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted.  Certainly  there  was  never  a more  curious 
assembly  than  was  gathered  around  the  republican 
court.  There  were  doctors,  lawyers,  editors,  dentists, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  class  known  as  gentlemen. 
The  weather  was  warm,  and  so  the  congressmen,  met 
on  a shady  balcony,  some  of  them  seated  on  logs  of 
Wood  for  want  of  chairs.  In  their  deliberations, 
slavery  was  declared  abolished,  and  encampments 
were  established  at  various  points  throughout  the 
country.  During  the  first  year  of  the  war,  plenty 
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reigned  everywhere,  and  a fraternal  feeling  existed. 
The  rich  sharing  with  the  poor  in  everything  they 
possessed.  Occasional  raids  were  made  by  the  Span- 
ish forces,  but  very  little  damage  resulted,  as  they 
conducted  themselves  with  great  prudence,  never 
going  far  into  the  country;  never  approaching  the 
Cuban  strongholds,  but  content  for  the  most  part  in 
shooting  down  unarmed  country  people, — a habit  they 
have  kept  up  to  this  day.  Meanwhile  Spain  was 
gathering  strength  to  bring  her  revolted  colonists  into 
submission.  Caballero  de  Rodas,  was  sent  from 
Spain  about  the  first  of  July  to  succeed  General 
Dulce.  The  sickly  season  had  already  commenced 
and  all  military  operations  were  suspended  until  that 
was  passed.  On  the  first  of  January,  1870,  there  were 
on  the  Island,  sixty  thousand  troops,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand volunteers.  At  the  same  time,  Spain  had  twen- 
ty-six men-of-war  and  eleven  gunboats  cruising  about 
the  Island,  and  in  addition  to  these,  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment entered  into  a contract  with  a firm  in  New 
■York  to  construct  thirty  small  gunboats,  to  be  used 
in  and  about  the  Island.  From  the  first  it  was  well 
understood  that  the  question  was  to  be  decided  by 
the  number  of  arms  attainable.  The  first  efforts  of 
the  Cubans  to  obtain  arms  were  eminently  successful. 
Consignments  of  arms  were  sent  out  from  the  United 
States  and  safely  reached  their  destination,  in  despite 
of  all  available  naval  power  of  Spain.  The  more  im- 
portant military  operations  of  the  insurrection  com- 
menced in  1870.  De  Rodas,  accustomed  only  to  the 
European  method  of  warfare,  determined  to  concen- 
trate his  forces  and  crush  the  insurgents  at  once. 

On  the  first  of  January  they  encountered  the  Cubans 
and  were  sadly  beaten  and  compelled  to  return  with 
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great  Foss,  to  the  coast.  The  result  of  this  movement 
demonstrated  that  military  operations  with  any  con- 
siderable number  of  men  were  impracticable,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  country.  The  extent  of 
country  occupied  by  the  insurgents  is  very  great,  and 
iit  is  not  probable  that  any  Spanish-  force  which  can 
be  sent  them,  can  bring  them  into- submission.  lu 
the  remote  localities  occupied  by  them,  the  Cubans 
have  manufactories  of  various  kinds.  Powder  in 
small  quantities  is  manufactured,  but  under  difficul- 
ties owing  to  the  want  of  material.  The  policy  of  the 
Cubans  is,  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  their  enemy 
and  allow  him  to  wear  himself  out  in  a hostile  country., 
and  in  a climate  deadly  to  Europeans. 

The  operating  with  small  detachments,  adopted  by 
the  Spaniards  after  the  futile  march  upon-  Guaimaro,. 
had  been  continued  for  two  years.  These  have  given, 
the  war  its  peculiar  bloody  and  desolating  character.. 
The  orders  were  to  kill  every  man  in  the  country, 
whether  armed  or  otherwise.  When  an  ignorant  peas- 
ant, a Chinaman,  or  a negro  is  captured,  he  is  brought 
into  the  presence  of  the  commanding  officer,  who- 
questions  him.  in  reference  to- the  where-abouts  of  the 
insurgents,  and  then  gives  a signal  to  an  officer  in  at- 
tendance of  the  column  who  shoots  him,  leaving  the 
body  to  the  vultures.  If  the  prisoner  was  of  any 
prominence,  he  was  taken  to  Havana,,  there  to  perish 
on  the  garrote  for  the  dit'ectation  of  the  volunteers. 
The  women  and  children  when  captured,  were  sent  to. 
the  cities  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  greatest 
suffering.  Every  house  was  burned,  fruit  and  grow- 
ing crops  destroyed,  cattle  and  horses  driven  off,  all; 
small  stock  killed,  and  in  a word,  the  country  over 
which,  the  troops  operated  was  rendered  a desert,  bare 
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of  animal  life  and  of  aught  that  can  contribute  to  sus- 
tain it.  From  the  first  the  Cubans  protested  against 
these  horrible  barbarities,  but  in  vain.  Retaliation 
was  threatened,  and  the  answer  was,  “Kill  all  you 
have;  our  men  will  surrender  with  so  much  greater 
reluctance,  and  we  can  afford  to  lose  those  who  do.’r 
De  Rodas,  disgusted  with  the  arrogance  and  insubor- 
dination of  the  Spanish  volunteers,  returned  to  Spain 
in  the  winter  of  1870 — 71.  Count  Valmaseda  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him,  but  like  his  predecessor  he 
opposed  those  sanguinary  and  radical  measures,  and 
he  soon  followed  De  Rodas  to  Spain.  The  nations  of 
both  hemispheres  have  looked  upon  the  struggle  in 
Cuba  with  almost  indifference.  But  to  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  be  it  said,  that  she  at  one  time  in- 
terested herself  to  change  the  character  of  the  warfare 
in  Cuba,  and  to  stop  the  horrible  barbarities,  which 
were  disgracing  civilization.  The  American  Minister 
in  Madrid,  was  instructed  solemnly  to  protest  in  the 
name  of  the  President,  against  any  longer  prosecuting 
the  war  in  Cuba  in  this  barbarous  manner.  The  pro- 
test was  apparently  received  in  a proper  spirit,  and 
response  was  made  that  orders  bad  been  given  to 
prevent  such  scenes  of  cruelty  in  future.  To-dav 
Cuba,  in  its  independent,  relations,  an  outlaw  among 
the  natrons,  stands  alone.  Maintaining  a hero-ic 
struggle  amid  every  obstacle,  she  is  confident,  as  were 
our  forefathers,  of  that  good  time  coming  when  vie 
tory  shall  perch  on  her  banners  and  liberty  belong  to 
her  people. 

They  are  very  strict  in  and  about  the  city  aud  har- 
bor. No  one  can  promenade  through  the  streets  of 
the  city  after  about  1 o’clock  at  night  without  being 
challenged  and  liable  of  being  arrested,  though  if  one 
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can  show  good  cause  for  being  around  after  this  time, 
they  will  not  be  molested.  On  my  first  visit  in  the 
city,  we  did  not  get  around  over  the  place  until  near 
the  closing  hour,  and  then  had  to  take  a small  boat 
to  the  steamer  which  lay  off  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay.  We  were  challenged  several  times  by  war  ves- 
sels lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  but,  the  an- 
swer given  bv  the  captain  of  omr  boat  was  always 
satisfactory,  and  we  arrived  safely  on  board  the 
steamer  a little  after  one  o’clock  a.  m.  We  found  that 
the  vessel  was  ready  to  sail,  but  according  to  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  port,  no  sailing  craft  could  leave  the 
harbor  between  the  setting  and  rising  of  the  sun, 
therefore  we  should  be  obliged  to  remain  there  until 
morning. 

We  bought  a eouple  of  broken  boxes  of  cigars, 
made  from  real  Havana  tobacco.  We  could  only  take 
on  board  those  which  had  been  opened  without  paying 
duty.  We  found  them  excellent  smokers  and  fine 
flavor,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  trip, we  had  plenty  of 
smoking.  About  day-light  the  following  morning  we 
drew  in  our  anchor,  and,  as  soon  as  permitted,  started 
on  our  homeward  trip.  We  cleared  the  harbor  and 
everything  passed  off  nicely,  until  a dense  fog  came 
up,  when  it  was  impossible  to  see  half  the  length  of 
the  steamer.  The  captain  seemed  to  he  quite  uneasy 
when  night  set  in,  and  cautioned  the  man  on  lookout, 
to  keep  a sharp  watch  as  we  were  near  the  Bahama, 
Islands.  We  retired  to  rest  as  usual,  and  all  went 
well,  with,  as  we  supposed,  a wide-awake  man  in  the 
bow  looking  for  land.  Whether  all  the  men  put  on 
watch  were  the  same  we  know  not,  and  probably 
should  never  have  known  had  it  not  been  for  one  of 
the  passengers  who  could  not  sleep  concluded  to  keep 
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watch  also.  About  day-light  the  fog  lit  up  a little 
and  light  directly  ahead,  not  an  eighth  of  a mile  away, 
was  an  island  of  rocks.  The  word  was  passed  back 
lo  the  wheel  and  the  course  of  the  vessel  was  changed 
just  in  time  to  escape,  though  the  keel  grated  on  the 
bottom  as  we  left  the  island  on  our  left.  After  we 
were  safe  the  oflloer  in  charge  of  the  watch  went  to 
relieve  the  man  on  the  lookout,  and  found  him  fast 
asleep,  entirely  unconscious  of  danger.  This  was 
reported  to  the  captain,  who  ordered  the  man  put  in- 
irous  and  hung  up  on  tiptoes,  where  he  remained  for 
two  hours,  and  then  was  taken  forward  and  swung 
up  to  the  shrouds,  and  the  hose  of  the  pony  pump  was 
turned  on  him.  He  did  not  stand  the  hose  to  exceed 
a minute  before  it  had  scattered  all  consciousness. 
When  he  had  become  as  limped  as  if  life  had  become 
extinct,  the  hose  was  turned  off,  the  captain  promis- 
ing that  if  he  were  ever  caught  asleep  again  while  on 
lookout  the  entire  dose  should  be  doubled  in 
each  particular,  whether  he  lived  or  died  under  the 
treatment.  The  captain  said  that  had  we  continued 
•on  the  course  we  were  going,  one  minute  longer  at 
the  spead  we  were  running,  no  power  in  the 
wide  world  could  have  saved  us.  We  should  have 
stove  a hole  in  the  bottom  of  our  steamer  and  sunk 
near  that  rock-bound  island.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  effected  a landing,  as  the  shore  was 
nearly  perpendicular,  rising  a hundred  feet  or 
more  above  the  water.  The  heavy  swell  that  wa-s 
on  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  do  anything 
with  the  boats,  and  there  being  so  many  persons  and 
so  few  boats,  three-fourths  of  the  persons  on  board 
would  have  been  lost.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
passenger,  the  loss  would  undoubtedly  have  occurred 
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After  some  time  we  became  quiet  again,  and  what 
■seemed  to  assist  in  restoring  harmony  was  that  at 
about  this  time  the  bell  rang  for  breakfast.  We 
were  all  hungry  enough  to  enjoy  a good  meal, 
thanking,  we  knew  not  what  power,  for  our  almost 
miraculous  escape.  As  if  to  test  oar  courage,  this 
unlooked  for  occurrence  had  but  scarcely  passed 
before  the  Winds  began  to  blow,  and  in  less  than 
Twelve  hours  we  Were  in  a regular  hurricane.  The  sea 
ran  so  high  that  the  passengers  were  sent  below,  and 
the  tarpaulin  was  ordered  out  to  cover  the  hatches. 
Then  there  Was  a scene  which  beggars  description.  It 
was  thought  on  board  by  manj'  that  the  day  of 
recording  was  near,  and  some  began  to  pray.  It 
would  have  been  really  amusing,  if  one  could  have 
stood  on  terra  firma  and  listened  to  the  various  sup- 
plications offered  to  the  throne  of  grace.  One  prayed 
that  he  might  be  saved  to  greet  his  family,  whom  he 
'had  not  seen  for  years.  Another  to  rear  his  little 
'ones,  who  had  only  him  to  look  to  for  help.  Another 
wanted  time  to  reform,  as  he  was  not  in  the  right 
condition  to  meet  a just  Hod,  but  thought  that  if  he 
had  a little  more  time  he  could  make  the  Judge  for- 
get his  waywardness.  All  seemed  to  be  quite  selfish, 
and  every  prayer  offered  up  was  for  themselves. 
Those  who  indulged  in  prayer  were  of  different  denom- 
inations, but  all  believed  in  a future  place  of  punish- 
ment. The  Catholics  were  the  most  open-mouthed, 
they  asking  all  the  saints  to  help  them.  The  Orthodox 
•all  thought  that  Ood  would  save  them  for  Christ’s 
sake,  if  they  would  only  remind  him:  and  seeing 
there  was  a chance  of  their  being  ushered  into  divine 
(presence,  they  took  that  time  to  inform  Him  they 
were  children  of  His  divine  acceptance,  and  wished 
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Him  to  bear  it  in  mind.  The  Infidel  sat  quietly  by 
without  seeming  to  care  what  would  happen.  They 
were  the  most  self-possessed  persons  on  board,  judging 
from  outward  appearances.  What  was  passing  in- 
wardly, I had  no  way  of  judging  except  through  my 
own  feelings,  belonging  as  I did  at  that  time  to  the 
latter  class.  I had  no  desire  to  prajq  for  I was  fully 
satisfied  that  my  efforts  in  that  direction  could  not 
change  one  of  nature’s  immutable  laws. 

The  storm  at  last  abated.  We  found  our  good 
ship  had  passed  through  this  terrible  storm  without 
having  sustained  any  great  damage,  and  in  due  time 
we  made  the  port  of  New  York.  We  ran  up  to  the 
quarantine  station,  and  the  health  officer  came  on 
board,  but  as  we  had  no  one  who  was  called  sick,  we 
were  permitted  to  go  up  and  land. 

In  order  not  to  be  detained  at  quarantine,  it  some- 
times requires  considerable  management  by  the  ship 
physician  and  officers.  The  day  before  they  are  to 
arrive  in  port  the  doctor  and  mate  go  over  the 
vessel  and  look  up  every  passenger.  If  one  is  found 
in  his  berth  he  is  interrogated  in  regard  to  his  health, 
and  if  sick,  the  physician  examines  him  and  admin- 
isters such  medicine  as  he  thinks  will  be  most  benefi- 
cial; aDd  just  before  entering  port  he  is  looked  after 
again  and  a stimulant  given  so  that  he  will  pass  an 
examination  by  the  health  officer,  for  the  appearance 
of  one  person  on  board  of  a vessel  coming  from  a for- 
eign port  will  sometimes  detain  a thousand  or  more 
passengers  for  several  days. 

It  was  interesting,  and  also  a study  of  human  nature, 
to  watch  the  landing  of  the  passengers.  Many  of 
those  on  board  were  expected  and  were  met  by  friends 
whom  they  had  not  seen  for  years.  The  meeting 
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seemed  to  be  joyous.  We  will  not  attempt  to  portray 
any  of  those  scenes,  but  tears  flowed  freely,  and  had 
we  been  leaving  port  instead  of  arriving,  we  should 
have  thought  they  were  tears  of  sorrow  in  place  of  joy. 
The  passengers  were  soon  all  landed  and  on  their 
way,  some  for  the  cars,  some  for  boats,  some  for 
hotels,  and  some  with  teams,  on  their  way  home  to 
meet  loved  friends.  We  took  an  omnibus  for  Gould’s 
Hotel  on  Fulton  street.  A very  good  place-,  straight 
in  every  particular.  We  stopped  in  the  City  a couple 
of  days  and  then  took  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.,  and  N.  & W. 
E.  R.  for  Norwich,  Conn.  We  picked  up  a few  notes 
which  we  shall  give  in  an  abridged  form.  New 
York,  including  Brooklyn,  is  known  to  be  the  third 
city  in  the  civilized  world  in  point  of  population.  It 
lias  three  entrances  from  the  ocean.  By  the  Narrows 
at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  the  water  at  ebb  tide  is 
twenty-one  feet  deep,  and  at  flood,  twenty-six  feet, 
making  depth  enough  for  the  largest  vessels  that  sail 
to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  harbor.  Owing  to  the  great 
strength  of  the  tide,  navigation  is  but  rarely  impeded 
by  ice.  The  navigation  in  entering  the  harbor  is  ex- 
tremely easy,  and  were  it  not  for  the  risk  of  vitiating 
marine  insurances,  the  services  of  pilots  would  seldom 
be  required.  The  East  River  forms  the  boundary  on 
the  east,  and  the  Hudson  River  on  the  west.  From 
Battery  Point  being  the  Southern  extremity  of  the 
city,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  citj^  proper  is  ten 
miles,  laid  out  into  streets  regular  for  the  first  six 
miles,  and  irregular  for  the  balance  of  the  distance. 
The  city  is  of  a triangular  shape.  At  the  apex  of  the 
South,  is  located  the  Battery,  an  open  green  of  about 
ten  acres,  dotted  with  a few  fine  trees.  Broadway 
the  principle  street  in  the  city,  one  of  the  finest 
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thoroughfares  in  the  world,  is  eighty  feet  in  width., 
and  extending  in  a straight  line  about  six  miles, 
lined  on  either  side  with  edifices  of  striking  and  noble 
styles  of  architecture.  Many  of  the  great  shops  and 
stores  in  this  street  are  highly  decorated,  and  present 
quite  a sumptuous  appearance.  The  pavements 
throughout  the  city  are  good,  and  the  sidewalks  wide 
and  clean.  The  public  buildings  are  many,  large  and 
substantial.  The  new  Exchange,  built  of  granite  in 
t he  Grecian  style,  is  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  the 
city,  and  cost,,  with  the  site,,  about  $1,800,000..  The 
Custom-house  cost  $1,750,000.  The  City  Hall  is  266: 
feet  in  length,  by  105  feet  in  depth,  with  a height  of 
05  feet,  and  has  a front  of  white  marble.  The  new 
Court  House  is  250  feet  long,  and  150  feet  wide.  From 
the  base  to  the  top  of  the  pediment  is  97.  feet,  and  ti- 
the top  of  the  dome  is  235  feet.  The  new  Post  Office 
is  a magnificent  structure,  but  we  have  not  the  de 
mensions.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St.  Pat- 
rick on  Fifth  Avenue,  is  in  the  decorated  style  and  is 
by  far  the  most  magnificent  ecclesiastical  building  in 
the  United  States.  The  city  contains  415  churches, 
5 Friends’  meeting-houses,  29  Jews’  synagogues,  37.‘ 
city  missions,  9- seamen’s  churches,  total,  465,  making 
a place  of  worship  for  each  2000  persons  in  the  city  . 

The  Croton  Aquaduct  furnishes  the  city  with  an 
ample  supply  of  water  from  the  Croton  River  41  miles 
from  the  city.  The  Aquaduct  is  about  seven  feet 
wide,  by  about  eight  and  a half  feet  high,  being  arched 
over  and  under,  and  discharges  60,000,000  gallons  im 
24  hours.  It  crosses  the  Harlem  River  over  the  fa- 
mous High  Bridge,  a structure  of  1.450  feet  in  length., 
with  14  arches,  each  80  feet  span,  and  110  feet  above 
tide  water.  The  entire  cost  of  these  works  have  been 
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nearly  $11,000,000.  The  street  railroads  traverse 
throughout  the  entire  city,  being  many  lines  on  the 
(elevated  plan.  A monstrous  suspension-bridge  over  the 
East  River,  connecting  New  York  and  Brooklyn  is  one 
of  the  most  stupendeous  works  of  the  present  century. 

There  are  nineteen  public  parks  or  squares,  the  most 
prominent  of  Which  is  Central  Park,  containing  849 
acres,  which  is  unquestionably  the  most  beautiful 
park  of  its  age  and  kind  in  the  World.  New  York  has 
an  excellent  system  of  free  schools,  and  every  facility 
is  afforded  to  educate  all  children  within  its  bounda- 
ries. There  are  58  grammar  schools,  and  40  primary 
schools,  0 colored  grammar  schools,  17  industrial 
schools,  i2  corporate  schools  and  9 colleges.  There 
hre  besides  38  Roman  Catholic  free  schools.  The  city 
has  an  Episcopal  Seminary,  and  various  other  secta- 
rian high  schools;  three  medical  colleges,  historical; 
law,  agricultural;  horticultural  and  musical.  There 
are  several  hospitals  for  medical  relief.  There  are 
admirable  establishments  for  the  deaf  and  dumb;  a 
Society  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders.  The 
New  York  Women’s  Hospital;  for  the  exclusive  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  Woman,  being  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  in  the  country.  The  Freemasons  have  a magnifi- 
cent new  hall,  and  about  one  hundred  lodges  in  the 
City.  Prominent  among  the  public  libraries  are  the 
Aster  Library  having  upwards  of  100,000  volumes; 
and  the  Mercantile  Library  With  about  80,000  volumes. 

The  fire  department  is  composed  of  38  steam  engine 
Companies,  and  15  hook-anddadder  -companies.  The 
police  number  2,159  men.  The  principal  prison  is 
that  called  the  Tombs.  The  New  York  press  produce 
about  400,000  daily  issue,  and  an  enormous  weekly 
issue-.  The  total  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign 
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ports  amonnt  to.  nearly  $200,000,000  a year,  exclusive 
of  specie.  The  number  of  immigrants  landing  in  a 
single  year  are  often  over  200,000.  In  1700  the 
population  of  New  York  was  about  5000.  In  1800 
there  were  less  than  40,000,  and  at  1000  there  will  not 
be  less  than  1,250,000  people. 

OUR  TRIP  TO  NORWICH. 

We  will  not  tire  you  longer  with  the  statistics  and 
growth  of  this,  the  third  largest  city  in  the  world. 
As  our  trip  took  us  through  Hartford,  where  we  ar- 
rived early  in  the  evening,  we  concluded  to  stop  over 
one  train  and  see  the  city.  We  registered  at  one  of 
the  high-toned  Hotels.  We  called  for  our  supper 
which  took  us  nearly  two  hours  to  obtain.  The  table 
was  loaded  down  with  silver-ware  but  nothing  to  eat. 
After  a time  we  obtained  a very  ordinary  meal,  nearly 
everything  having  to  be  cooked.  We  had  a fair  room 
and  bed  and  breakfast,  for  which  we  paid  $3.50.  We 
had  plenty  of  -waiters,  each  guest  having  one,  and  I 
suppose  if  we  had  “tipped”  ours,  we  should  have  ob- 
taiued  better  service.  We  did  not  know  at  that  time 
what  we  should  do  to  get  the  best  attention.  We  have 
since  learned  that  50  cents  will  make  the  deaf  hear. 

We  noticed  that  all  the  waiters  connected  witli  the 
house  were  colored  people.  The  most  of  them  real 
dark.  This  we  think  may  account  for  their  inattention. 

We  made  the  round  of  the  city  and  saw  what  we 
could  by  lamp  light.  We  pronounced  it  rather  a line 
place.  It  is  situated  on  the  wrest  bank,  and  50  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river,  being  at  the 
head  of  sloop  navigation.  It  has  a handsome  state 
house,  city*  hall,  arsenal,  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  in- 
sane asylum,  an  Episcopal  college,  and  free  library. 
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many  banks,  insurance  offices,  and  numerous  churches. 
It  has  a large  manufactory  for  firearms,  and  other 
establishments  that  turn  out  over  $5,000,000  worth  of 
manufactured  goods  per  annum.  Tobacco  and  silk 
are  among  its  exports.  It  is  near  here  where  the  far 
famed  Connecticut  leaf  tobacco  is  grown;  said  to 
rival  the  genuine  Havana  tobacco  for  wrappers  for 
the  best  cigars.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  New 
England,  and  is  where  the  famous  “Blue  Laws”  were 
enacted.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  Hartford  conven- 
tion. This  convention  was  proposed  by  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature,  and  the  members  composing  this 
convention.,  were  those  of  the  New  England  States 
who  opposed  the  war  of  1812,  or  took  the  part  of 
England  and  opposed  the  Democrats  who  favored 
France.  The  governors  of  the  New  England  States 
complained  that  while  their  people  were  taken  by  con- 
scriptions, their  coasts  were  left  undefended,  and  the 
object  of  this  convention  was  to  devise  means  of  se- 
curity and  defense.  It  sat  twenty  days  with  closed 
doors,  and  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  of  a treasonable 
character,  it  was  watched  by  a military  officer  of  the 
government.  The  convention  proposed  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution — free  population  as  the  ba- 
sis of  representation,  a single  term  for  the  presidency; 
to  exclude  foreigners  from  office;  requiring  a two-thirds 
vote  of  congress  to  admit  new  states;  make  war,  etc. 
Though  no  treasonable  act  or  intention  could  be 
proven,  yet  the  Federalist  party  never  recovered  from 
the  odium  of  its  opposition  to  the  government. 

In  the  morning  we  took  the  fast  train  for  Norwucli., 
distance  about  forty  miles.  This  is  a smart  and  rich 
city  of  about  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Thames  River,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation. 
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There  are  many  fine  residences,  and  over  90  manu- 
factories of  cotton,  wool,  paper,  etc.,  which  are  sup- 
plied with  water-power  from  falls  of  fifty  feet  on  the 
Yantic  River.  There  are  eight  or  ten  banks,  several 
newspapers,  twenty  ehurches,  nearly  fifty  schools, 
public  and  private,  and  a free  academy.  Uncas,  the 
renown  Indian  Chief,  is  buried  within  the  nine  square 
miles  sold  by  him  in  1659  for  $350,  which  the  city  is 
built  upon. 

Here  we  procured  a team  to  transfer  our  baggage 
to  Ledyard,  our  old  residence.  We  made  the  distance, 
ten  miles,  in  about  two  hours. 

To  those  who  have  lived  in  New  Rondon  count3r,  or 
in  the  east,  a description  of  this  part  of  the  couutry 
would  be  of  but  little  interest;  but  perchance  some 
person,  who  has  never  made  a visit  to  this  section,  may 
read  this  work,  and  would  be  glad  of  what  little  light 
we  may  be  able  to  throw  on  the  subject. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Norwich  is  quite 
broken,  and  in  leaving  the  city  b3r  the  eastward  road 
we  had  a steep  hill  to  climb,  the  greater  part  of  the 
road  having  been  blasted  out  of  rock,  this  being  what 
the  hill  is  composed  of,  with  an  occasional  spot  where 
a little  soil  has  clung  in  some  crevis  where  a few 
scrubs  of  trees  and  brush  have  gained  a foothold,  the 
trees  being  mostly  white  burch  and  junipers.  The 
above  would  be  a pretty  accurate  description  of  the 
laud  bordering  the  cit3r  on  the  east  before  man  had 
commenced  to  improve  on  nature’s  landscape,  but 
now  (1886)  much  of  this  rugged  hill  has  been  blasted 
out,  the  rocks  rolled  down  the  bank,  level  land  has 
been  made,  and  fine  mansions  erected,  where  live 
some  of  the  wealthiest  men  doing  business  in  the  city;. 
The  streets  which  have  been  laid  out,  are  graveled, 
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pud  in  many  places,  paved  with  cobble  stones.  The 
side-walks  are  paved  with  stone,  brick  or  concrete, 
all  of  which  make  good  side-walks.  The  streets 
are  lighted  with  gas  and  watered  by  the  city’s  water- 
works. Perhaps  before  we  leave  the  subject  we  should 
give  a description  of  how  this  favored  city'  is  furnish- 
ed with  pure  spring  water.  The  city'  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  tide  water,  and  the  greater  part  is  built, 
but  a few  feet  above  the  sea  water  level,  Being  sur- 
rounded by  high  hills,  it  was  found  there  was  plen- 
ty of  good  spring  water  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  city.  This  being  the  case,  the  city'  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  some  four  miles  north  of  the  city,  and 
built  a reservoir, which,  when  full, covered  a number  of 
acres.  It  being  a mile  or  more  long,  by  forty  rods  or 
over  wide,  and  forty  or  fifty  feet  deep,  It  is  fed  by' 
several  springs  and  small  streams  of  pure  soft  water, 
which  is  carried  to  the  city  through  large  galvanized 
iron  pipes.  The  reservoir  being  so  much  above  the 
city,  the  water  can  be  used  in  case  of  fire,  with  more 
power,  throwing  a larger  stream  and  higher  in  the 
air  than  can  be  done  by  any  steamer  the  city  has; 
thus  the  city  is  not  only  furnished  with  water  for  family 
uses,  but  also,  through  the  use  of  their  hy'drants,  it  is 
protected  against  fire  a hundred-fold  more  effectual 
than  before. 

After  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  we  do  by 
taking  a meandering  street  laid  along  the  side  of  the 
hill,  we  strike  a tract  of  quite  level  land,  and  were  it 
under-laid  like  the  land  west,  farmers  could  produce 
something  from  it,  but  we  understand  the  subsoil  is 
gravel,  and  with  a soil  of  sand,  makes  land  which  no 
farmer  can  cultivate  at  a profit,  though  they  do  grow 
fair  crops  by  manuring  each  crop  heavily ; but  ag  it 
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takes  all  the  profits  to  purchase  fertilizers,  the 
laud  has  been  abandoned,  and  there  is  hardly  enough 
vegetation  growing  on  an  acre  to  keep  a goat.  As 
we  pass  on,  we  strike  Poquetonuck  Cove,  which  outlets 
into  Thames  River,  some  three  miles  below.  There  is 
something  singular  in  regard  to  the  rivers  and  coves 
in  the  east.  Wherever  salt  water  is  found,  or  in  other 
words,  where  the  rivers  and  coves  are  on  a level  with 
the  tide  water,  the}’  alwaj’s  abound  with  nearly  all  of 
the  production  of  the  sea.  Here  in  this  little  cove, 
not  more  than  three  miles  long,  bv,  perhaps,  one-halt' 
mile  wide,  can  be.  found  almost  everything  that  a per- 
son can  conceive.  Here  the  marsh  or  “mash”  grass 
is  cut  from  which  the  celebrated  salt  hay  is  made. 
The  rock-weed  and  “kelp,”  from  which  is  manufactur- 
ed one  of  the  best  fertilizers  used  in  the  east,  also  the 
common  sea-weed  and  mud, another  excellent  manure, 
are  all  obtained,  some  in  limited  and  others  in  large 
quantities.  The  water  abounds  with  fish  of  several 
kinds.  Among  those  most  easily  taken  are  the  pog- 
gy  and  flounder,  or  flatfish.  Besides  these  there  arc 
plenty  of  crabs,  eels,  clams,  round  clams  and  some 
oysters.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  sports- 
man will  find  wild  geese  and  plenty  of  ducks.  What 
we  have  said  of  this  cove  will  apply  to  nearly  even- 
cove  and  river  from  Maine  to  New  York. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  fish-eating  readers,  we  will 
give  them  a few  remarks  on  how  some  of  our  fish  are 
produced  or  grown,  and  taken  from  the  water.  The 
poggics  are  usually  caught  with  a hook,  the  bait  used 
being  clams.  The  flalfish  are ‘either  taken  with  a 
hook  or  spear.  The  crab,  with  a net  or  spear,  and 
the  eel  with  a spear.  The  best  time  to  take  any  of 
those  named  above  is  just  after  the  tide  has  turned 
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from  ebb  to  flood.  By  standing  on  the  bow  of  a boat 
and  drift  along  near  the  shore,  with  the  right  tool  in 
hand,  it  is  quite  easy  to  catch  either  kind.  As  cold 
weather  comes  on,  the  eels  bed  themselves  in  the 
mud,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  strong  enough  on  the 
cove  to  bear  the  weight  of  fishermen,  yotl  may  some- 
times  count  them  by  the  hundred,  with  their  spear 
and  tub,  hunting  for  a bed  of  eels.  If  a person 
is  lucky  enough  to  find  one  of  these  beds,  he  will 
often  take  from  five  to  twellty-fiVe  dollars  worth  in  an 
hour  to  two,  which  makes  it  a business  that  but  a 
few  are  ashamed  to  embark  in. 

Clams  are  found  on  the  shore  between  the  high 
and  low  Water  mark.  They  seem  to  live  on  sand, 
from  the  reason  that  none  are  ever  found  where  there 
is  not  sand  or  gravel  in  the  land  from  which  they  are 
taken.  It  is  also  our  opinion  that  they  will  not 
procreate  only  on  the  shore  that  is  washed  by  the  out- 
going and  incoming  tide,  and  must  be  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  every  few  daj’s.  The}'  grow  three  or  four 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  when 
the  tide  is  out,  With  a good  hoe  it  is  but  a short  job 
to  obtain  what  is  needed.  Oysters  are  grown  at  differ- 
ent points  in  this  section.  A gravelly  bottom  with  a 
little  sediment  is  selected  where  the  Water  is  from  five  to 
twentv  feet  deep  at  flood  tide.  Some  pieces  of  wood  or 
large  stone  are  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  once  or  twice  a 
year  a quantity  of  sand  or  fine  gravel  is  spread  around 
the  oysters  that  is  placed  on  the  bottom  after  every- 
thing has  been  made  ready  for  them.  A small  oyster 
will  become  large  enough  tor  use  in  from  one  to  three 
years  according  to  the  care  they  have.  They  are  taken 
from  the  water  with  an  instrument  made  for  the  purpose 
called  oyster-tongs.  It  has  fingers  or  tines  something 
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like  a fork,  being  in  two  parts  and  crossed  aboilt  one- 
third-  from  the  lower  end,  can  be  shut  together  when 
Riled  and  raised  into  a boat  which  is  generally  used 
for  that  purpose.  Where  'they  are  plenty*  one  man 
can  take  out  frotn  ten  to  twenty  bushels  in  a days 
The  wholesale  price  being  about  sctenty-five  cents 
per  bushel  by  the  boat  load. 

At  the  head  of  this  cove*  there  is  quite  a stream  of 
fresh  water,  neatly  large  enough  to  be  entitled  to  tint 
iiame  of  river.  There  is  a strong  darh  a few  rods 
above,  and  two  or  three  manufacturing  establishments. 
One  being  a woolen  mill  which  takes  the  wrool  and 
Works  it  into  flannel  and  other  styles  of  goods.  Also 
there  is  a saWmill,  shingle-mill  blacksmithing  and 
other  works.  This  stream  heads  some  ten  or  twelve 
miles  up  in  the  country,  and  is  fed  by  scores  of  small 
brooks  and  springs*  tile  water  which  Is  as  clear  as  the 
Crystal  and  is  cold  as  the  arctic.  These  waters  arc* 
peopled  by  miniards  Of  the  finny  tribes^  the  king 
among  them  being  the  Spotted  trout.  Angling  for 
this  particular  fish  has  become  a science*  and  a busi  - 
ness that  pays  well  financial^*.  The  Wealth}"  WCn  of  the 
city  who  like  that  kind  of  sport,  form  a syndicate  arid 
lease  all  the  small  streams  ttnd  allow  none  but  those 
belonging  to  this  dub  to  affine  in  their  streams.  We 
Understood  where  the  same  parties  have  had  control 
for  a number  of  years  ill  succession  they  have  increased 
the  catch  of  flsli  many  fold1*  thohgli  they  of  course  are 
the  ones  Who  receive  the  greater  benefit,  and  yet  they 
pay  very  liberally  for  the  use  of  the  streams.  Some* 
times  as  high  as  twenty  dollars  a year,  for  the  use  of 
a stream  not  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  long.  The 
trout  is  a scarce  fish,  one  hard  to  find,  very  difficult 
to  catch;  and  accordingly*  always  commands  a high 
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price  in  the  market.  Seldom  less  than  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  cents  per  pound. 

As  we  leave  the  little  burg,  ( name  same  as  the  cove), 
composed,  perhaps,  of  q,  score  of  old-fashioned  houses, 
built  on  a slight  incline  above  the  tide-water,  we  soon 
reached  the  foot  of  a range  of  hills  which  border  on  to 
this  cove.  After  following  the  road  along  the  base  of 
the  hill  we  strike  one  of  the  feeders  of  this  cove 
coursing  from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest.  This 
is  a small  stream  in  the  summer  not  much  more  than 
a rivclet,  but  in  the  winterer  in  time  of  rain  is  a stream 
of  considerable  magnitude,  and  has  several  mills,  a 
grist-mill,  shingle  and  saw-mill. 

At  the  point  where  we  strike  the  stream  it  is  several 
feet  above  tide- water  and  is  a narrow  crooked  brook 
three  or  four  feet  Wide  and  about  half  as  many  feet 
deep,  meandering  its  way  through  an  almost  worth- 
less piece  of  bog  meadow.  When  the  water  is  high, 
what  cannot  run  within  the  banks,  runs  over  the  flat- 
land.  A portion  of  this  wet  land,  in  extent  a hund- 
red acres  or  more,  was  covered  with  bushes,  the  bal- 
ance grew  a flat  wild  grass,  which,  when  cut  early, 
makes  fair  hay,  yielding  from  a half  to  three-fourths 
of  a ton  of  hay  to  the  acre. 

At  about  the  time  we  returned  from  California,  a 
foreigner  purchased  a small  tract  of  this  almost 
worthless  land  for  a smpll  amount,  and  commenced 
operations  on  it  to  reclaim  it.  He  started  far 
enough  below  his  claim  to  get  what  grade  and  debtk 
of  ditch  he  required,  and  carried  it  through  his  place. 
The  main  ditch  he  cut  some  six  or  eight  feet  wide 
and  three  or  four  feet  deep.  From  this  ditch  he  cut 
laterals  somewhat  smaller  wherever  they  were  re- 
quired to  give  the  land  thorough  drainage. 
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After  these  ditches  were  dug  the  land  was  com- 
paratively dry,  but  being  boggy  nothing  could  be 
done  with  the  land  until  these  were  cut  off,  which 
when  done  were  burned  when  dry.  The  soil  was 
found  to  be  composed  of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
similar  to  much  of  the  land  in  Illinois,  the  swamps  of 
Michigan,  and  the  land  in  Ireland,  which  is  cut  and 
prepared  for  lire’s  use.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
peet  or  turf. 

This  soil  was  found  to  be  very  rich  in  plant  food, 
and  if  we  can  believe  the  stories  told  of  the  enormous 
crops  which  have  been  grown  upon  this  land  since  it 
lias  beeu  reclaimed,  We  should  judge  it  is  as  rich  as 
any  land  in  the  state,  and  probably  as  rich  as  any  in? 
the  world.  This  has  all  been  brought  about  by  a 
thorough  system  of  drainage. 

After  following  this  stream  for  a couple  of  miles  we 
came  to  the  first  rapid  of  an}-'  magnitude  upon  which 
has  been  erected  a saw-mifl  and  one  for  grinding  corn. 
The  wheels  used  in  early  days  was  the  over-shot,  but 
later  they  have  been  replaced  by  the  turbine.  A 
wheel  supposed  to  give  more  power  with  the  water 
and  fall  than  any  other  wheel  in  use.  We  think  the 
business  at  this  point  is  not  very  extensive,  but 
being  at  a convenient  point  it  gets  its  share  of  work, 
and  as  the  price  of  sawing  lumber  is  fifty  eents  » 
hundred  feet,  the  man  who  saws  1000  feet  in  a day 
gets  five  dollars  for  his  day’s  work.  The  corn  grind- 
er does  not  pa}*  as  well,  for  three  quarts  is  all  that  is- 
allowed  in  the  east  for  grinding  corn  and  has  to  be- 
made  very  fine,  as  a large  part  of  the  corn  grown,  and 
ground  in  the  east  is  used  for  bread. 

The  best  mills  for  flouring  corn  are  those  manufac- 
tured from  a certain  kind  of  granite  rock  which  La 
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very  Lard.  They  are  made  from  3 to  5 feet  in  diame- 
ter and  the  “runner,”  is  made  very  true  and  not  allow- 
to  run  over  about  500  revolutions  per  minute.  Al- 
though late  years  the  “French  Burr,”  a somewhat 
smaller  stone  has  been  used  with  quite  good  success. 
But  the  old  people  who  have  been  raised  on  “ Jonny 
cakes”  still  claim  there  is  no  mill  that  can  grind  the 
. eastern  grown  corn  like  the  old  Connecticut  granite 
stone  made  after  the  old  style. 

At,  or  a little  above  this  mill-sight  the  stream  bears 
off'  to  the  left,  or  rather  the  road  which  we  are  to  take, 
makes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  right  as  also  does  the 
stream,  as  we  cross  it  a co  it  pie  of  miles  further  on. 
At,  or  near  this  point  we  find  the  remains  of  a tanna- 
ry.  Fort}'  or  fifty  years  ago  quite  an  extensive  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  at  this  point.  The  hides  through 
the  country  were  all  picked  up  and  tanned  into  good 
leather.  That  was  before  hemlock  and  hot-liquor 
tanning  came  into  fashion.  At  that  time  many  of  the 
farmers  would  get  their  own  hides  tanned  and  then 
employ  a saddle,  shoe  or  harness-maker  to  come  to 
their  house  and  make  up  a year’s  supply  in  the  sever- 
al departments.  They  used  to  have  in  those  days  the 
genuine  oak-tanned  leather.  A pair  of  shoes  made 
from  this  stock,  would  last  from  two  to  three  years, 
and  a harness  would  be  fair  after  twenty  years  wear. 
But  in  this  age  of  steam,  electricity,  and  telephone, 
if  our  shoes  and  harnesses  last  as  man}-  months,  we 
think  they  have  done  well.  As  this  is  about-  twelve 
times  as  fast  an  age  as  that  was,  everything  should 
. decay  in  the  same  ratio. 

From  the  site  of  this  establishment  we  leave  this 
stream  and  climb  the  dividing  ridge  that  seperates 
the  feeders  of  the  Thames,  and  the  Mystic  rivers. 
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This  divide  is  about  one  mile  from  the  base  to  the  top. 
The  mean  altitude  being  some  five  to  eight  hundred 
feet,  and  a part  of  the  way  the  road  is  very  steep  and 
quite  difficult  to  haul  even  half  of  an  ordinary  load. 
At  the  summit  of  this  ridge  one  has  a mag-nifieent 
view  of  the  surrounding  countiy.  For  miles  away 
can  be  seen  the  homes  of  the  eastern  tillers  of  the  soil. 

• Their  houses,  the  older  ones,  being  mostly  one  story. 
The  majority  of  them  painted  white,  and  much  larger 
than  they  will  average  in  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try we  have  ever  traveled.  Their  barns  are  usually 
plenty,  large,  and  many  of  them  painted  red. 

The  fences  are  nearly  all  made  of  stone,  and  laid 
up  in  different  style’s.  The  one  which  seems  to  be 
taking  the  lead  is  one  made  from  large  stone.  There 
is  a ditch  dug  four  or  five  feet  deep,  by  about  the 
same  width  and  filled  with  small  stone.  Upon  this 
bed  they  erect  a wall  with  stone  weighing  from  one  to 
live  tons.  Many  of  them  will  be  from  four  to  five  feet 
high  when  laid  in  the  wall. 

This  structure  when  properly  laid  should  stand  for 
hundreds  of  years.  The  ditching  is  for  three  pur- 
poses. First,  as  they  make  only  from  one  to  five 
acres  in  these  lots,  it  makes,  an  excellent  drain. 
Second,  as  it  is  so  wide  and  deep  it  makes  a nice  and 
convenient  depository  for  the  small  stone  which  is 
lound  in  all  the  land  in  Connecticut.  Third,  as  they 
dig  these  large  stone  from  the  ground,  necessarily 
there  are  many  large  holes  in  the  earth  which  this 
dirt  helps  to  fill.  These  large  stone  are  handled  with 
a machine  made  for  the  purpose,  and  three  men  with 
i team  can  handle  anything  less  in  weight  than  five 
to  eight  tons. 

From  this  point  our  road  leads  otf  in  a southeast- 
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erly  course,  and  in  a.  short  distance  we  strike  the  first 
feeder  of  the_Mystic  River.  The  place  where  ths  first 
business  is  done  on  this  stream  is  near  the  foot  of 
this  dividing  ridge.  Many  years  ago  I believe  there 
was  some  kind  of  manufacturing  carried  on  at  this 
place,  but  at  the  time  we  write  there  was  only’  a dam 
thrown  across  the  stream  and  the  water  was  used  by 
the  farmers  in  early  summer  for  washing  sheep' 
About  half  a mile  farther  down  the  stream  we  come 
to  a real  Connecticut  saw-mill.  The  owner  ot  the 
mill  was  quite  a character,  and  upon  the  owner  and 
mill  hangs  a tale  or  story  which  we  shall  try  to  relate 
as  was  told  to  us. 

About  fifty’  years  ago,  the  people  in  that  section, 
thought  they  needed  a house  to  worship  God  in,  and 
accordingly  started  a subscription  and  in  a short  time 
had  enough  pledged  to  build  a fair  sized  country 
church.  Those  who  took  the  lead  in  getting  the 
building  were  Baptists,  so  the  house  was  dedicated  a 
Baptists  church.  There  were  many  people  in  that 
vicinity,  at  the  time  we  write,  whom,  although  not 
entirely  illiterate  had  at  least  their  own  peculiarity 
upon  which  rests  this  story. 

It  seems  that  after  they  had  completed  their  house 
and  had  it  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  the  members  thought 
the  church  should  not  “hide  their  light  under  a 
bushel,”  accordingly,  they  concluded  to  hold  a pro- 
tracted meeting,  and  give  the  Sinners  a chance  to 
escape  the  torments  of  God’s  wrath,  and  it  is  at  one 
of  these  meetings  that  what  we  are  about  to  relate 
happened.  Our  man  of  the  mill  was  not  only’  the 
owner  of  the  establishment,  but  a laboring  man,  and 
also  a devout  Christian.  At  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  the  water  was  quite  low  in  his  pond,  and  if  he 
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would  saw,  he  must  run  his  mill  when  he  had  water. 

It  seems  that  on  Saturday  night  while  holding  one 
of  the  series  of  meetings,  (it  having  been  quite 
dry,)  there  came  up  an  exceeding  heavy  thunder 
shower,  wliidh  filled  his  pond  to  over-flowing,  and  as 
he  had  a quantity  of  logs  for  himself  and  neighbors 
that  he  wished  to  saw,  he  started  his  mill  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  run  it  all  day  Sunday. 
By  night  lie  had  so  far  reduced  the  water  and  logs 
that  there  would  be  no  waste  to  himself,  so  he  attend- 
ed meeting  in  the  evening.  After  the  preacher  had 
dosed  his  remarks  an  invitation  was  extended  to  any 
one  who  had  a word  to  say  in  behalf  of  Christ.  So 
our  sawyer  arose  to  his  feet  and  after  looking  over  the 
house,  and  drawing  the  attention  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation by  the  slowness  in  commencing  his  remarks, 
said:  “Brothers  and  sisters,  I am  glad  to  see  so  many 
out  to-night.  So  many  of  the  unconverted.  It  makes 
my  heart  rejoice,  and  I praise  God  for  his  goodness, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  everything  has  been  praising 
God.  I was  not  with  you  to-day  in  person,  but  my 
spirit  was  with  you  and  I believe  the  old  Saw-mill 
was  with  you  too,  for  every  time  the  saw  went  down, 
it  would  say,  Jesus.'  Jesus!  Jesus!” 

We  have  written  this  story  as  related,  and  as  heard 
by  us,  we  being  at  that  time  an  Agnostic.  We  did 
not  then  believe  any  religion,  or  creed.  Any  doctrine 
that  could  not  be  tested  by  one  or  more  of  the  five 
senses,  would  not  pass  at  current  price  with  us.  In 
our  younger  days  we  had  tried  sincerely  to  become  a 
believer  in  Christ  and  his  teachings  as  interpreted  by 
the  church,  and  after  striving  for  years  for  an  exper- 
ience and  receiving  nothing,  we  had  become  fully 
satisfied  that  those  who  work  on  Sunday,  and  could 
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hear  the  word  Jesus  pronounced  by  an  old  saw,  while 
running. through  a log,  Was  cither  ignorant  or  insane, 
but  since  that  time  we  have  seen  and  heard  things 
that  is  almost  as  wonderful  as  the  language  of  that 
old  saw,  and  should  we  get  the  right  inspiration  on 
before  we  close  this  work,  we  will  give  a chapter  on 
this  psychic  power. 

We  will  not  carry  this  subject  further,  save  to  say, 
that  those  good  old  souls  of  over  half  a century  ago 
have  all  passed  in  their  checks,  and  we  suppose 
through  their  faith,  to  be  now  resting  in  the  aifrtts  of 
their  Saviour.  It  seems  that  this  church  did  prosper 
for  a season,  as  long  as  the  old  members  lived,  and 
the  old  Pastor,  who  was  ordained  expressly  for  that 
church,  lived,  they  were  able  to  hold  the  church 
together. 

There  seemed  to  have  been  quite  a strife  between 
two  Licentiates  to  be  ordained  for  this  particular 
people.  The  one  who  failed  to  get  the  appointment, 
drifted  away  from  the  church  creed  and  espoused  the 
doctrine  of  the  UniversalistS  church,  as  taught  by 
Hosa  Belue,  of  ISiew  England.  This  was  about  fifty- 
live  years  ago.  He  stood  firmly  by  this  faith  until 
about  1848  and  1849  when  Modern  Spiritualism  was 
brought  before  the  world  through  the  raps  b}r  the 
Fox  girls,  called  the  Rochester  Rappings.  He  with  a 
few  of  his  neighbors  formed  a circle  to  investigate 
and  study  the  phenonenal  part,  as  was  then  being 
produced. 

It  seemed  that  he  had  three  good  mediums  in  his 
family.  Two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Through  the 
hundreds  of  tests  which  he  received  from  his  children 
he  became  fully  convinced  that  our  friends  who  have 
passed  over  could  and  did  hold  communications  with 
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us" their  friends  on  this  side  of  life. 

This  caused  him  to  again  change  his  Religious 
belief.  We  think  he  has  held  firmly  to  a belief  in  the 
philosophy  of  Spiritualism  up  to  his  demise.  We 
learn  that  after  the  old  Pastor  passed  over  and  the 
church  had  been  sometime  without  any  one  to  admin- 
ister to  their  spiritual  wants,  they  commissioned  a 
delegation  to  wait  upon  the  Spiritual  Licentiate  and 
invite  him  to  preach  to  them,  and  up  to  his  death,  he 
gave  them  the  best  spiritual  sermons  he  could  draw 
from  the  bible. 

But  as  we  continue  on  down  this  stream  we  come  to 
another  mill,  about  one  mile  from  the  praying  saw- 
mill. Here  another  character  is  located.  He  had  a 
saw-mill,  a shingle-mill,  a grist-mill,  and  a bos,  and 
broom  factory,  with  a blacksmith  shop,  and  wagon 
shop-  where  all  kinds  of  vehicles  were  made  and  re- 
paired. He  doing  the  different  kinds  of  work  all 
himself.  A natural  genius.  He  was  also  a Baptist 
preacher  and  wished  to  preach  at  this  little  country 
church,  but  as  the  people  did  not  appreciate  his 
efforts,  he  was  called  to  the  other  side  before  he 
had  hardly  arrived  to  the  meridian  of  life. 

About  one  mile  below  this  mill  was  a grist-mill 
owned  by  my  Father.  This  mill  was  built  on  its 
present  site  when  I was  an  infant  not  more  than  one 
year  old.  Further  down  the  stream  there  was  another 
saw  mill  which  has  now  been  removed.  It  was  but  a 
little  more  than  a stone’s  throw  from  my  father's. 

I have  now  arrived  safety  at  home,  having  been 
gone  about  nine  years.  I find  many  changes.  The 
little  folks  who  were  small  children  when  we  left,  had 
grown  to  be  j-ouug  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  .young 
people  had  become  almost  middle  aged,  while  the 
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told  die  aged  were  beginning  to  blossom  for  old  age, 
and  many  had  already  been  called  home  to  their 
fathers.  My  own  people  had  changed  but  little,  save 
in  age.  The  old  farm,  on  which  I spent  my  boy-hood, 
days,  I found  under  fine  state  of  cultivation,  produc- 
ing bountifully  in  all  kinds  of  farm  crops.  The  neigh- 
borhood generally  were  doing  well,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  civil  war  that  was  just  being  aggitated,  I 
think  we  could  have  said  that  was  the  most  prosper- 
ous times  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

I had  thought  to  close  this  narrative  here,  but  I shall 
never  write  another  history,  or  reminiscences,  so  will 
carry'  it  on  a little  farther,  as  some  may  wish  to 
know  of  our  meanderings  in  the  past  35  years, 

PART  SECOND. 

After  making  two  attempts  to  live  in  California,  we 
became  fully  satisfied  that  we  could  not  make  a per- 
manent home  in  that  state,  while  some  went  there  for 
their  health,  we  had  to  leave  the  state  to  get  our’s. 

We  had  always  eDjoyed  good  health  in  the  East. 
Rut  after  having  had  the  ups  and  downs  of  a Califor- 
nia life,  we  thought  it  too  tame  to  settle  East,  and 
try  to  build  up  a home  there.  In  looking  around  for 
a place  where  the  climate  would  agree  with  us,  we 
thought  to  make  a trial  trip  west  and  see  how  we 
liked  Ohio  and  Illinois.  It  seems  that  about  45  years 
ago  my  father’s,  and  mother’s,  brothers  and  sisters, 
left  Connecticut,  and  went  west.  Some  of  them 
settling  in  New  York  state,  some  in  Pennsylvania, 
some  in  Ohio,  while  others  went  to  Illinois.  In 
making  this  trip  we.  thought  to  call  upon  our  friends 
in  each  of  those  states,  and  learn  from  them  what 
their  experience  had  been  in  the  different  sections  of 
of  the  country.  Accordingly  after  a long  visits  of  some 
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months  in  duration,  we  procured  a ticket  for  Elyria, 
Ohio,  and  arrived  there  in  due  time. 

We  found  one  of  our  paternal  uncles  with  wife  ami 
family  of  three  daughters,  very  pleasantly  located  oa 
a good  farm  of  about  150  acres.  The  land  being 
worth  over  $100  per  acre,  with  good  house,  and  out 
buildings  of  all  kinds-.  The  land  w’as  in  a high  state 
of  cultivation,  with  abundance  of  fruit  of  all  kinds. 
11  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  sell  1,000  barrels 
of  winter  apples  in  one  season.  We  remained  with 
them  a few  days  and  ticketed  ourself  for  Galva,  111., 
where  we  found  one  of  our  maternal  uncles  with  a 
wife  and  ten  children  all  married  and  settled  around 
them  in  the  garden  spot  of  Illinois.  We  thought  at 
that  time  we  had  never  seen  a country  where  there 
seemed  to  be  such  bountiful  crops  all  around,  as  there 
seemed  to  be  at  that  place.  We  visited  around 
among  the  different  families,  and  liked  the  country 
so  well  that  we  purchased  a quarter  section  before  we 
left  the  state. 

This  was  our  first  step  towards  becoming  a farmer. 
The  idea  of  going  to  farming,  prompted  another 
line  of  thoughts.  We  did  not  believe  that  a person 
could  make  a success  of  growing  grain,  making: 
blitter,  raising  poultry  and  general  farming,  without 
a companion,  or  partner  in  the  business,  which  ought 
to  be  of  the  opposite  sex. 

After  we  had  spent  several  weeks  with  our  friends 
in  and  near  Toulon,  Illinois,  we  started  on  our  return 
trip  east  by  the  way  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York.  We  had  some  friends  living  near  Milan,  Ohio, 
whom  we  had  not  yet  seen,  accordingly  we  stopped 
off  to  visit  them. 

Our  Grand-Mother,  and  Step- Grand -Father,  whom* 
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w«  had  never  seen,  were  living  at  that  time,  and  had 
arrived  at  about  the  allotted  age  of  man,  but  were  yet 
hale  and  hearty.  We  enjoyed  several  days  of  pleas- 
ure in  their  company,  and  it  was  at  this  place  where 
we  first  saw  one  of  Ohio’s  fair  daughters,  who  after 
an  acquaintance  of  about  one  year  we  were  married  to. 

The  next  move  with  us  was  to  go  west  on  to  our 
farm.  We  will  not  stop  here  to  give  you  the  ups  and 
downs  which  we  met  with  in  our  farm  life,  save  to  say 
that  we  suppose  we  had  about  the  same  crosses  and 
re-crosses  that  all  new  beginners  have  to  encounter. 

We  lived  on  our  Illinois  farm  three  years  and  then 
sold  out  and  returned  to  Ohio.  We  liked  Illinois  as 
a state  in  which  to  live,  and  believe  it  is  the  next 
state  to  Ohio,  to  build  a permanent  home  in.  The 
people  who  lived  near  us,  were  many  of  them  from  the 
East,  and  I think  that  made  it  seem  more  like  home. 

Where  we  lived  has  been  a very  productive  section  of 
the  country,  and  we  learn  nearly  every  one  who  has  re- 
mained in  that  part  of  the  state  have  become  wealthy, 
and  have  nice  farms  and  good  houses,  all  paid  for,  and 
money  in  the  bank. 

After  living  a year  near  Spears'1  Corners,  we  moved 
on  to  a farm  near  Bowling  Green,  Wood  county,  Ohio, 
which  we  had  obtained  partly  by  gift,  and  partly  by 
purchase.  We  lived  there  several  years,  and  in  the 
mean  time  my  wife’s  Father  had  been  called  home  to 
the  ‘‘world  beyond,”  and  in  the  division  of  the  estate, 
my  wife  had  a tract  of  land, — a part  of  the  old  home- 
stead— set  off  to  her,  which  we  moved  on  to  about  1870. 

We  cannot  leave  our  home  in  Wood  County  without 
saying  a word  about  it.  The  spring  we  moved  on  to 
it  was  very  wet  and  the  country  having  no  ditches,  we 
were  really  under  water.  We  could  not  plant  our 
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corn  until  into  June,  yet  for  all  the  lateness  of  the 
spring  we  got  a fair  crop  of  oats,  corn  and  hay.  In 
the  summer  after  haying,  we  turned  all  our  forces  to 
ditching,  and  in  the  conse  of  a little  over  a year  we 
dug  about  1400  rods  of  ditches.  With  this  amount 
of  water  courses  we  were  able  for  many  years  to 
grow  fair  crops  on  the  whole  320  acres  of  land.  But 
since  that  time  there  has  been  one  large  ditch  with 
two  branches,  one  branch  running  through  the  center 
of  the  farm  and  the  other  along  on  the  west  side  of  it, 
making  a grand  out-let  for  tiling,  which  we  have 
taken  the  advantage  of  to  the  tune  of  about  $10,000, 
including  the  out-lets.  Some  five  or  six  years  ago, 
oil  was  found  upon  the  west  end  of  the  farm,  and  has 
been  drilled  up  to  this  time,  10  wells.  All  having 
paid  something,  either  oil  or  gas.  These  wells  are  all 
on  less  than  20  acres,  we  think  there  is  oil  on  other 
parts  of  the  farm. 

After  moving  back  from  Wood  County,  we  built  for 
ourselves  a very  comfortable  home  where  we  have 
resided  since  that  time.  We  have  made  farming  our 
principle  business  from  that  time  to  this,  with  an 
occasional  trip  off  for  recreation  to  ourselves  and 
others. 

Something  like  twenty  3'ears  ago,  when  the  Grange 
took  such  a hold  upon  the  people  of  the  different 
states,  we  organized  one  here,  and  it  was  thought  we 
needed  a store  to  save  the  middleman's  profit.  After 
a little  effort  we  organized  a stock  company  and  run 
a store  for  several  years.  The  first  year  we  run  it  on  a 
strictl}'  6 per  cent,  above  what  the  goods  actually  cost 
when  bought.  The  6 per  cent,  was  to  pay  for  the 
freight,  shrinkage,  and  dealing  out  the  goods.  We 
found  at  the  first  year's  settlement  that  after  paying 
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all  bills,  we  had  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  left. 

The  second  year  we  started  in  with  a 10  per  cent, 
margin,  this  .seemed  to  be  about  right.  With  the 
additional  trade  and  per  cent,  the  trade  having 
advanced  to  nearly  $1,000  per  month,  we  had  plenty 
of  means  to  pay  our  two  clerks  a salary  of  about  two 
hundred  dollars  each.  We  run  the  store  some  years,  but 
through  some  inharmony  which  crept  in, — the  desire 
to  rule  or  ruin  by  some  of  the  members, — we  were 
forced  to  divide  up  our  stock  among  the  members  and 
withdraw  from  a business  which  was  saving  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Grange  at  least  $1,000  each  year. 

But  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  in  organizing  our 
little  store  we  did  one  thing  which  was  a lasting 
benefit  to  the  farmers.  Previous  to  the  existence  of 
our  store,  the  merchants  had  seemed  to  combine,  and 
place  a certain  per  cent,  upon  all  goods  which  passed 
through  their  hands — 25  per  cent  being  about  the 
average  amount  placed  upon  everything  which  they 
bought  or  sold. 

When  we  started  our  place  of  distribution  on  a 
margin  of  6 per  cent,  the  dealers  all  said  we  could  not 
stand  it  a year,  and  ip  some  instances  they  combined 
against  us.  That  is  where  one  of  our  customers  went 
to  their  stores  to  purchase  anything,  they  would  sell 
to  them  a little  less  than  we  asked  for  the  same 
article.  But  this  part  of  the  dealing  was  understood 
by  our  members,  that  when  they  could  buy  of  others 
for  less  than  we  could  sell,  they  were  to  buy  of  them, 
being  fully  satisfied  there  was  a loss  somewhere  and 
it  was  for  our  advantage  to  accept  of  such  chances. 

We  believe  if  the  members  could  have  worked  in 
harmony  from  that  time  to  this,  we  could  have  ward- 
ed off  to  a great  extent  this  financial  pressure  Which 
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lias  so  surely  ancl  severely  drawn  the  famers  into 
this  great  financial  vortex. 

We  believe  we  were  saving  to  each  family,  from  $50 
to  $150  per  year  on  the  goods  which  they  purchased 
through  their  store.  Now  if  this  amount  had  been 
saved  to  them  for  15  or  20  years,  with  the  interest 
which  would  have  accumulated  upon  it,  you  can  see 
what  a bmk  account  the  members  of  our  Grange  or 
store  association  would  have  had  on  hand  to  bridge 
over  these  hard  times. 

We  will  not  continue  our  thoughts  upon  this  point 
ds  it  may  become  tedious  to  our  readers,  yet  we 
believe  much  good  has  been  done  along  the  line  of 
co-operation,  but  nothing  like  what  could  have  been 
accomplished  had  farmers  been  able,  or  would  have 
organized  and  worked  in  unison,  as  many  of  the 
other  combines  have  done.  ‘‘As  in  union  there  is 
strength.” 

OUR  THIRD  TRIP  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

We  say  third  trip,  as  our  second  trip  was  incorpo 
rated- in  what  we  have  already  written. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1887,  desiring  to  again' 
review  the  fields  of  our  former  labor,  we  purchased 
a ticket,  for  Los  Angeles,  California.  We  had  a very 
pleasant  trip  until  we  had  made  about  one-half  the 
distance,  when  in  crossing  a switch  where  a branch 
road  intersected  with  the  main  line  on  a curve,  the 
switch-pin  holding  the  track  in  place,  gave  away, 
letting  the  engine,  tender  and  four  cars  run  off  an 
embankment  25  or  30  feet  high.  The  engineer  and 
firemen  were  killed  instantly.  The  baggage-master 
and  express  agent  were  seriously  injured,  so  the  latter 
died  the  next  day.  The  last  car  remained  on  the 
tract,  and  the  hind  trucks  of  the  one  next  before  it, 
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tvere  also  on  the  track,  we  were  in  this  car,  and 
received  quite  a shake  up,  but  was  not  hurt.  After 
the  shock  and  we  had  come  to  a stand-still,  we  got 
off  the  car  to  see  what  condition  the  train  was  in. 
We  found  the  engine  as  has  been  said,  off  the  track 
and  embankment,  with  the  engineer  and'  fireman 
fastened  firmly,  one  under'  the  engine  and  the  other 
under  the  tender-“-both  dead.  We  saw  the  fire  on  the 
engine  was  secure  against  burning  the  train.  We 
then  looked  for  the  fire  in  the  other  cars  that  had 
been  derailed.  We  found  the  express  car  l3’ing  on 
its  side  with  the  stove  turned  over  with  the  fire  just 
commencing  to  burn  the  train,  with  the  expressman 
hallowing  for  help.  We  soon  buried  up  the  fire  in 
snow,  which  lay  on  the  ground  to  the  debth  of  about 
two  feet.  After  everything  was  secured  from  fire,  the 
trainmen  looked  after  the  express  and  baggage;  ex- 
cept the  Conductor  who  went  back  about  two  miles 
to  a little  town  to  solicit  help  We  were  detained 
24  hours  or  until  the  next  train  came,  when  every- 
thing that  could  be,  were  transferred  and  we  were 
started  on  our  way  again. 

OUR  VISIT  TO  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

On  arriving  at  Salt  Lake  City'  we  were  allowed  a 
stop-over  for  24  hours.  It  was  our  first  visit  to  the 
Mormon  City,  and  we  should  like  to  give  you  a page 
on  the  Regularity  of  this  city  and  people.  At  this 
time  etery  nerve  of  the  Mormon’s  were  being ‘ex- 
tended to.  its  utmost  tension  to  complete  the  Temple. 
We  were  taken  through  the  immense  structure,  and 
eveiy thing  allowable  was  explained  to  us.  Wc  could 
not,  at  that  time,  understand  what  much  of  its  uses 
were  to  be,  but  at  a visit  some  years  later  we  could 
better  conceive  of  what  use  they  intended  to  put  this 
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rather  extraordinary  building  to. 

A few  words  about  the  city  might  not  be  out  of 
place.  The.  city  is  laid  out  on  what  we  would  call 
the  foot-hills,  l'ou  who  have  been  west,  and  in  par- 
ticular in  California,  know  what  foot-hills  means,  but 
to  those  who  have  never  been  west,  I will  give  you  an 
idea  of  how  the}'  appear.  The  most  of  the  Nevada 
and  Rocky  mountain  ranges,  have  on  eacli  side,  quite 
an  extended  width  of  very  rich  land,  between  the 
mountain,  and  river,  lake,  sea  or  ocean,  which  is 
always  near  these  mountain  peaks.  Now  close  by 
and  bordering  on  the  shore  of  these  pieces  of  water, 
or  water-courses,  you  will  usually  find  level  land, 
sometimes  so  flat  it  becomes  a marsh.  A little  further 
back  you  will  find  the  land  with  a little  more  grade 
and  so  continue  until  you  arrive  at  the  mountain 
proper,  which  is  sometimes  very  abrupt,  so  much  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  climb  without  a ladder  and 
ropes.  This  uuderlating  tract  of  rich  alluvion  soil 
is  what  is  called  the  foot-hills,  and  situated  on  one  of 
the  best  of  these  hills  we  find  the  City  of  Salt  Lake. 
Nature  has  done  much  in  preparing  the  locality  of 
this  city, “but  art  and  science  has  done  much  more  in 
developing  and  beautifying  the  surroundings.  The 
streets  are  wide,  many  of  them  being  150  to  200  feet, 
with  a row  of  trees  set  upon  each  side  of  the  drive- 
way, and  a stream  of  running  Water  on  one  or  both 
sales  of  the  principle  thorough-fares  of  the  city. 
This  range  of  mountains  with  its  snow-capped  peaks 
furnish  all  the  cool  water  required  to  supply  the  city, 
aud  its  elevation  gives  what  hydraulic  pressure  is 
required  for  the  sanitarium,  and  protection  of  the  city 
from  the  ravages  of  fire.  The  stores  were  of  the  finest 
We  have  ever  seen.  The  great  Endowment  Store  is 
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he  largest  in  the  world.  I understand  that  they  are 
lie  largest  importers  in  the  country.  It  is  the  head- 
pi  arters  for  all  goods  made  and  sold  in  Utah,  or 
herever  the  Mormon  people  are  found.  We  learned 
their  business  run  up  into  the  millions  every  year, 
'h  o were  allowed  to  go  through  the  entire  building 
and  must  say  that  we  formed  rather  a favorable  opin- 
ion of  these  Mormons  as  business  men,  and  as  artists 
who  have  built  beautiful  hemes  out  of  a wild  and 
onee  desolated  country. 

Their  system  of  education  is  purely  their  own.  A 
mixture  of  the  secular  and  religious.  The  tenents  of 
the  Mormon  church  are  taught  in  all  of  their  schools, 
and  no  one  but  those  who  are  sound  in  the  faith  are 
lowed  to  give  instruction  either  in  the  common 
bools,  church  or  music.  We  found  that  the  rudi- 
ments iu  music  were  being  taught  with  the  alphabet. 

I hildren  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  were  many  of 
them  good  singers,  and  were  a part  of  the  400  voices 
:hat  constitute  the  chorus  which  sing  in  the  great 
Tabernacle.  They  are  a very  religious  people.  There 
;s  religious  service  held  somewhere  in  the  city  every 
jvening,  and  are  always  well  attended.  And  from 
their  stand-point  it  is  a very  moral  city.  When  the 
liurch  owned  and  ruled  the  city,  there  was  no  saloons, 
no  place  where  the  demi-reps  congregate  to  allure  the 
innocent  from  the  path  or  rectitude.  There  were  few 
if  any  police,  no  thieving,  no  murders,  and  all  seemed 
to  be  working  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

The  social  relations  we  know  but  little  about. 
That  there  were  some  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
surroundings  we  fully  believe,  but  that  you  will  find 
in  all  cities  and  countries.  That  the  course  followed 
by  the  founders  of  that  faith  would  have  a tendency 
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to  enslave  and  degrade  woman  kind  may  be  the  Case; 
but  we  doubt  not  the}’’  have  had  many  things  charged 
to  them  which  were  not  true  in  fact.  They  were  as 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  laws  of  heredity,  and  of  pre- 
natal influences  as  any  class  of  people  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  They  believed  to  have  strong  and  in- 
telligent men,  they  must  have  intelligent  mothers,  and 
with  this  knowledge  plainly  understood  by  them,  we  do* 
uot  believe  they  would  knowingly  seek  to  degrade  the 
mothers  of  their  coming  race.  We  understood  all  the- 
children  when  8 years  old,,  were  received  into  the  church 
and  partook  of  the  sacrament  with  them.  It  is  said  that 
but  few  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  church  and 
its  surroundings,  ever  fall  away  from  it.  We  saw  the 
building  called  the  Bee  Hive.  It  is- a’ long  and  nar- 
row building  in  which  Brigham  Young's  many  wives- 
lived  in.  In  the  front  each  wife  had  a room  or  more, 
and  back  of  these  they  had  a long^dinning-room  where' 
Mr.  Young  and  his  16-  wives  and  70  children  could 
sit  down  to  one  long  table  and  partake  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life. 

A plurality  of  wives,  seems  to  be  very  popular  with- 
the  church.  We  found  that  mothers  gave  their 
daughters  in  marriage  to  a man  who  had  5 or  10  wives,* 
just  as  freely  as  if  they  had  none,  and  we  heard  of 
girls  in  their  teens  accepting  the  position  of  tenth 
house-keeper  with  just  as  much  pleasure,  as  our' 
Christian  girls  would  accept  a young  in  an  with  no  wife. 
We  learned  there  were  very  few  divorces  ever  applied 
for,  and  nearly  all  were  satisfied  With  their  lot. 

But  we  will  not  tax  you  further  but  must  hasten  on.- 
We  took  our  train  again  in  the  evening  and  was  soon- 
scudding  away  towards  the  Nevada  range  of  moun- 
tains. As  we  climbed  their  steep  sides  we  found* 
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plenty  Of  snow,  being  about  11  feet  on  the  level. 
There  had  been  quite  a fall  of  snow  the  previous  day, 
and  it  had  commenced  again  on  this  evening.  The 
-snow  plow  driven  by  5 heavy  engines  were  kept  con- 
stantly at  work,  to  keep  the  track  open,  and  we  follow- 
ed them  through  the  great  snow  sheds  and  over  the 
great  divide  just  in  time  to  escape  the  big  snow 
blockade,  which  lasted  for  several  days.  After  stop- 
ping a short  time  on  the  divide,  we  ran  down  to  Au- 
burn with  a great  deal  of  pleasure,  arriving  there 
early  in  the  morning. 

OUR  TRIP  TO  COLOMA. 

After  getting  our  breakfast,  we  found  a hack  rbout 
ready  to  start  for  the  village  of  Coloma,  a small  town 
-on  the  south  fork  of  the  American  river,  This  route 
was  over  the  old  stamping  ground  which  we  had 
traveled  about  one-third  of  a century  before.  We 
passed  over  the  same  ground  where  San  Wakeen  had 
-committed  such  cold-blooded  murders  fifty  years  ago. 

The  face  of  the  country  had  been  changed  in  many 
places,  so  that  we  could  scarcely  recognize  the  places.. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  timber  had  been  removed,  and 
ranches  enclosed  and  was  then  being  cultivated  to 
•orchards,  vineyards  and  grain.  And  thousands  of 
acres  of  the  most  fertile  soil  had  been  washed  into 
the  rivers,  and  nothing  but  high  piles  of  stone  left 
where  thirty  years  before  had  been  growing  the  finest 
vineyards  I had  ever  seen. 

The  mining  interests  had  become  a thing  of  the 
past.  No  one  -was  washing  away  the  ground  to  find 
gold,  bwt  had  beeeme  a horticultural  people.  Many 
of  them  were  setting  out  the  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
which  in  pilaces  were  doing  well. 

We  .found  many  of  the  boys  who  wont  to  that  place 
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in  1851,  when  we  first  commenced  to  work  neai  iLu 
old  Sutter  saw- mill  where  gold  was  first  discovered. 
We  looked  for  the  old  mill  site,  also  the  one  near  Uni  on- 
town  we  once  owned,  but  could  not  find  a viste  of 
anything  by  which  we  could  locate  either  mill  nearer 
than  a hundred  feet,  neither  could  we  tell  where  the 
dam  was,  over  which  we  were  swept.  The  soil  ol  the 
whole  valley,  consisting  of  bnndreds  of  acres  had  all 
been  washed  into  the  river,  and  now  nothing  is  left 
but  the  stone  that  was  in  the  ground. 

Our  old  comrades  have  become  old  men,  being  from 
65  to  75  years  of  age.  Some  are  married,  and  other- 
have  remained  single.  Some  have  nice  homes,  while 
others  live  in  little  better  houses  than  we  build  for 
our  pigs.  They  were  all  glad  to  see  us,  and  we  had  a 
good  visit  with  all  of  them. 

The  village  of  Coloma,  is  not  one-fourth  as  large  as 
it  was  forty  years  ago,  and  Uniontown,  now  called 
Lotus,  is  but  a burg,  but  once  had  hundreds  of  in 
habitance. 

We  made  special  calls  upon,  friends  White,  Ramse\ 
Haggart,  Greefield,  Lohry  and  several  others.  These 
are  some  of  the  successful  ones  who  have  nice  homes. 
We  bid  you  all  “goodspeed,”  and  shall  probably  never 
see  any  of  you  again,  but  be  assured  you  are  all  re- 
membered. After  a visit  of  a few  days  we  took  the 
early  hack  on  our  back  track  for  Auburn,  and  from 
there  to  Sacramento,  which  we  made  about  6 o’clock, 
p.  m.,  the  same  day. 

OUR  TRIP  AND  VISIT  AT  SACRAMENTO. 

The  view  from  Auburn  to  Sacramento  is  very  line, 
as  nice  as  anything  we  saw  in  the  state.  Auburn,  as 
well  as  Coloma  and  Lotus,  are  situated  iu  the  foot- 
hills on  the  western  slope  of  the  Nevada  mountains. 
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and  all  along  these  slopes  for  many  miles  there  has 
been  numerous  orange  groves  planted  out  with  a fair 
prospect  of  their  being  a success.  After  leaving  the 
foot-hills  we  strike  on  to  a very  level  tract  of  country. 
The  upper  part  being  the  valley  of  the  American 
river,  and  lower  down  we  strike  the  Sacramento  valley. 
At  the  time  we  were  there,  a large  part  of  these 
valleys  were  growing  wheat.  You  could  see  wheat  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  extend  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
railroad  track,  and  the  most  of  the  way  for  25  or  30 
miles. 

As  we  get  nearer  the  city  we  find  the  American  and 
Sacramento  rivers  have  been  diked  up  from  10  to  20 
feet.  It  seemed  that  after  the  hj'draulic  mining  had 
been  carried  on  for  a few  years  that  it  filled  the  bed 
of  these  streams,  and  that  to  keep  the  water  within 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  it  became  necessary  to  build 
these  high  ridges  more  than  thirty  miles  in  length. 
We  saw  land  that  was  being  worked  as  gardens  and 
was  more  than  ten  feet  below  the  water  in  the  river 
which  was  not  a hundred  feet  away.  Some  years 
before  that  time,  1885,  a law  was  passed  to  stop  all 
hydraulic  mining.  It  was  thought  a few  years  more 
of  that  kind  of  mining  would  have  effectually  filled  up 
all  the  rivers  in  the  mining  sections  of  the  country. 

We  found  the  city  had  doubled,  at  least  in  size. 
They  have  several  fine  bridges,  some  across  the 
American,  and  some  over  the  Sacramento.  They  have 
large  car  shops,  and  several  other  manufacturing 
establishments.  Their  State  House  is  one  of  the 
finest  we  have  seen  in  any  country.  We  found  here  a 
few  of  our  old  friends,  some  of  them  but  mere  babies 
when  we  left  the  country  thirty  years  before.  We 
saw  what  improvements  were  being  done,  were  of  a 
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permanent  nature  and  Sacramento,  from  its  location 
and  other  advantages,  is  bound  to  be  the  feeder  of  the 
northern  part  of  California  for  all  time  to  come.  After 
taking  a fine  promenade  over  the  streets,  which  we 
had  boated  over  with  ten  feet  of  water  in  1853,  we 
took  a ticket  for  Benecia  and  Napa  Valley. 

OUR  VISIT  TO  NAPA  CITY. 

For  tweut3r-five  miles  out  of  Sacramento  the  rail- 
road runs  through  a pulio  swamp,  and  it  being  the 
wet  season  the  entire  country  was  under  water,  until 
we  struck  the  foot-hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river.  We  ran  down  to  Benecia  in  about  three 
hours.  Benecia  itself  is  one  of  the  “has  beens.”  The 
Soldiers’  barracks,  a large  tannery,  and  the  Ferry- 
boats are  all  that  is  of  interest  here.  But  after  you 
have  crossed  the  river,  or  point  of  the  bay,  you  will 
find  several  furnaces  built  for  smelting  the  silver  ore 
brought  down  from  the  mountains. 

From  this  point  we  take  a boat  for  about  ten  miles 
and  cars  for  the  balance  of  the  way  for  Napa  City. 
We  arrived  at  the  city  about  9 o’clock  p.  m.  After 
staying  the  night  at  a hotel,  we  sought  our  friends 
early  next  morning.  We  fouud  the  three  Mr.  Chap- 
mans, all  well  situtated.  Men  of  means,  and  influence 
in  the  city.  One  being  the  President  of  a Bank,  the 
ethers  being  owners  of  fruit  ranches.  We  visited 
here  fuf  several  days.  One  of  the  men  had  been  a 
■schoolmate,  and  used  to  attend  Sunday  school  with 
us,  where  the  old  Sawyer  who  had  the  talking  saw, 
formerly  lived.  Another  was  an  old  brother  “jour,” 
with  whom  we  had  built  several  houses  for  our  good 
Christian  friends  to  worship  in.  The  other  was  an 
old  acquaintance,  all  from  the  land  of  our  childhood. 

Wc  should  like  to  give  a description  of  Napa  City 
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Sfid  surrounding  country,  but  it  would  make  this' 
article  too  long,  though  will  say  that  it  is  a very  fine 
country,  well  adapted  to  growing  all  kinds  of  horti- 
culture, fruits,  without  irrigation,  Something  that  is 
not  general  in  the  state.  Nearly  all  other  points  the 
vegetation  must  be  watered,  to  grow  anything  like  a 
paying  crop.  The  cause  of  this,  is  explained  that  the 
soil  is  of  a different  nature  from  that  of  other  parts  of 
the  state.-  It  is  of  a sandy  make  up  and  does  not 
bake  and  become  hard,  as  clay  or  adobe  land  does/ 
And  being  a long  narrow  valle}r  with  high  mountains 
upon  each  side,  and  further  up,-  have  quite  an  amount- 
of  snow  fall  through  the  winter  months  of  the  year, 
we  may  think  this  water  on  the  mountain  sides  woulc} 
have  something  to  do  in  toning,  down  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  noon-day’s  sun. 

Situated  in  the  foot-hill's  of  this  valley,  are  the'  Cele-- 
brated  Soda  Springs,  where  thousands  of  bottles-  are- 
put  up  every  day,  and  sent  to  almost  every  town  i li- 
the country.  It  is  bottled  right  from  the  Spring.  It 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  gas,  and  when  drank  it 
produces  the  same  sensation  and  taste  in  the  mouth 
and  throat  as  the  article  made  by  our  chemists.  A 
very  pleasant  drink  at  all  times  of  the' year.  Thev 
have  one  of  the  finest  schools  at  this  place  there  is  in 
the  state.  Napa  is  a very  substantially  built  city? 
and  rich  in  money  and  surrounding  country.  Our 
brother  “jour,"’  and  family  are  pleasantly  situated  on 
one  of  the  most  quiet  streets  in  the  city,  and  if  the}" 
are  not  happy,  we  do  not  believe  happiness  is  for  this- 
world. 

We  hardly  think  we  should  draw  religion  into  this 
part  of  our  narrative,  and  would  not  were  it  not  that- 
we  have  changed  our  religious  views  since  we  have 
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been  an  actor  in  the  scenes  portrayed  in  these  pages. 
Our  friend  Chapman  and  wife  were  formerly  Baptists, 
and  communed  with  that  sect  for  over  thirty  years. 
Butin  our  intercourse  with  them  we  found  them  quite 
liberal  in  regard  to  the  dogmas  of  the  church.  Mrs. 

hapman  was  really  a Spiritualist  in  her  religious 
views,  and  we  found  her  a very  good  medium.  That 
being  our  conceived  ideas  of  religion,  we  enjo3-ed  this 
friendly  intercouse  with  a great  deal  more  pleasure 
than  we  could  under  other  circumstances.  All  our 
brother  “jour,”  needed  to  be  a true  believer  in  the 
faith,  was  a few  more  proofs  that  our  departed  friends 
can  communicate  with  us,  which  we  presume  he  has 
had  long  ere  this. 

As  the  time  of  our  visit  has  expired,  we  bid  all 
good-bye,  not  expecting  to  ever  again  grasp  them  by 
the  hand  in  this  world.  Thus  it  is  in  this  life,  we 
form  attachments  of  friendship  only  to  be  broken. 
We  will  only  add  here,  farewell  kind  friends  if  we  do 
not  meet'  here  again,  we  are  fully  assured  we  shall 
meet  in  the  by  and  by,  when  our  older  associations 
may  'jbe  renewed,  and  we  shall  see  clearly,  what  we 
now  see  dimly  as  if  through  a glass.  The  time  having 
arrived  "we  take  our  departure  for  San  Francisco, 
where  we  arrived  the  following -day. 

OUR  VISIT  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The'  trip  from  this^place  to  the  city  of  the  Golden 
Gate  was  fraught  with  nothing  uncommon.  It  is 
rather  a pleasant  ride  to  take.  The  track  runs  along 
near  the  shore  of  the  river  and  bay,  almost  the  entire 
distance.  We  saw  the  fortifications  at  or  near  the  en- 
trance of  “Golden  Gate.”  We  could  seethe  batteries 
on  the  islands  in  the  bay.  We  learned  that  the  pro- 
tection was  considered  ample  for  the  city.  Oakland, 
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n nice  collection  of  houses,  have  many  fine  home  re- 
sidences among  them.  We  found  many  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  San  Francisco,  do  their  business  in  the 
city  and  live  in  Oakland,  distance  five  or  six  miles 
away.  They  have  the  finest  line  of  boats,  and  the 
best  conducted  ferry,  we  have  seen  in  any  country,  not 
accepting  New  l'ork  City-.  We  could  give  them  no 
other  name  but  floating  palaces. 

The  water  in  the  bay  on  Oakland  side  is  very 
shallow!  and  awhaif  is  built  off  from  the  main  land 
for  several  miles,  until  they  arrive  at  deep  water  and 
the  cars  riin  to  the  boat  landing,  with  but  a few 
steps  from  the  cars  to  the  boat.  As  we  cross  the  bay, 
and  land  in  the  city,  ye  find  everything  in  a bustle. 
All  the  street  cars  in  the  city,  centering  to  this  point, 
and  we  believe,  they  have  as  good  service  in  this 
city  as  any  place  We  have  ever  visitedy 

We  found  the  city  had  trebled  in  size  and  popu- 
lation since  we  had  left  it  thirty  years  before.  They 
have  the  largest  Hotel  -on  the  American  Continent. 
The  Palace  Hotel.  The  largest  park.  The  Golden 
Gate.  They  have  several  of  the  finest  mansions  in 
(lie  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  A bank  with 
the  largest  capital  of  any  in  the  world  save  perhaps 
the  bank  of  England. 

The  park  is  simply  immense, ^covering  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  and  some_ parts  of  it  landscaped  as 
tine  as  you  could  wish  to  see.  There  has  been  opened 
to  the  public  .near  the  Clift  House  some  private 
grounds  which  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  any- 
thing, for  beauty,  which  We  have  ever  seen  in  any 
land  or  country.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated; 
No  pen  can  describe  it,  and  do  it  justice.  A month 
of  time  could  be  spent  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and 
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whole  volumes  would  be  required,  to  even  describe  its' 
beauties  and  wonders.  There  can  be  found  all  the 
rare  plants  and  flowers  in  the  new  and  old  worlds,  and 
islands  of  the  sea.  The  finest  and  most  delicate' 
Works  in  statuary  and  paintings  are  there.  The 
grandest  landscape  farming  we  have  ever  conceived  of. 
We  would  write  page  upon  page  of  the  beauties  of 
these  grounds,  but  will  not  further  tax  your  time. 

We  do  not  suppose  this  history  would  be  complete' 
without  taking  our  friends  through  that  part  of  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,-  called  “China-town.’'  We  will* 
eall  this  description : , 

CHINA  TOWN  BY  GAS-LIGHT. 

In  order  to  see  that  part  of  the  city  thoroughly,  we 
secured  a guide  who  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  this  section  of  the  town.  With  our 
guide  we  were  able  to  see  the  iuner  workings  that  we' 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  have  seen  without 
him.  We  were  first  introduced  to  the  homes  of  the' 
laboring  class  of  the  people.  Many  of  the  Chinamen 
who  were  doing  business  are  men  with  families.  They 
live  in  small  dark  rooms.  About  half  the  extent  of  it' 
being  floored  over  about  two  feet  from  the  ground  and' 
used  by  them  as  a bed,  with  block  of  wood  for  pillows,- 
with  nothing  more  than  a blauket  spread  over  the' 
bare  boards,  they  retire  to  rest,  to  smoke  and  sleep. 

The  most  of  the  men-  and  many  of  the  women  arc 
addicted  to  opium  smoking.  It  is  said  the  eflect  of 
opium  upon  the  nerves  is  very  soothing,  and  although1 
the  men  may  be  very  tired  yet  a few  pipes  of  this  pre- 
paration will  put  them  into  a sleep  which  drives  all- 
dull  cares  away.  They  do  their  cooking  on  small 
stoves  not  much  larger  than  a two  quart  pail.  Rice 
being  the  principle  article  of  diet.  We  next  visited. 
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their  places  of  amusement.  They  are  all  gamblers, 
=and  spend  much  of  their  time  and  money  on  the  dif- 
ferent games.  They  have  a coin  used  by  them  for 
money  fourteen  of  them  being  worth  one  cent,  they 
take  a handful  of  them  and  put  them  on  a table  and 
take  a stick  and  draw  from  the  pile  two  at  a time  if 
the  pile  finishes  up  with  two,  one  side  wins,  if  it 
.finishes  with  one  the  ether-  side  wins. 

Their  theatres  are  buildings  of  some  note,  and  their 
plays  are  the  most  unearthly  things,  ever  conceived 
by  the  mind  of  mankind,  and  no  one  but  a man  from 
-China,  .could  see  anything  natural,  or  hear  any 
harmony  in  the  sounds  which  they  produce.  We 
really  think  that  the  hight  of  a Chinaman’s  acting, 
is  to  produce  something  which  is  as  unreal  as  is 
possible  to  conceive.  We  did  not  enjoy  this  part  of 
the  program,  though  the  stage  was  finely  decorated, 
and  the  actors  gorgeously  dressed,  yet  there  seemed 
to  be  something  wanting  to  make  their  plays  attrac- 
tive. 

Their  houses  of  worship  are  places  which  we  can 
■scracely  describe,  We  could  get  but  a slight  idea  of 
their  worship.  We  hardly  think  they  .congregate  in 
very  large  numbers  to  -worship.  The  different  rooms 
to  which  we  were  admitted,  were -not  large,  perhaps 
not  standing  room  for  more  than  40  or  50  people. 
INTo  seats  of  any  kind  ..could  be  seen.  The  great  Idol, 
who  they  said  represented  one  -of,  their  gods,  was 
built,  we  should  think  of  wood,  and  painted  up  in  the 
most  frightful  manner.  They  had  different  images, 
•what  they  all  represented  we  could  not  learn. 

They  are  followers  of  that  great  reformer  Confucius. 
We  presume  their  teachings  would  not  be  so  bad  if  it 
Eras  only  stripped  of  the  idolatrous  environments.  It 
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is  like  the  religious  ideas  of  our  Latin,  and  English 
speaking  people,  which  are  so  completely  enveloped 
in  the  dogmas  of  their  particular  creed, that  humanity 
will  bud,  blossom  and  die,  ere  it  can  see,  or  conceive 
what  man’s  first  duty  towards  humanity  should  be. 

We  might  close  the  chapter  at  this  point,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  information  we  wish  to  give  to  our 
readers,  we  should  do  so.  Whether  we  can  couch  this 
information  in  language  which  will  inform  and  not 
shock  the  sensitive,  is  what  we  shall  try  to  do.  They 
have  houses  where  the  demi-mondes  reign  supreme, 
but  we  do  not  believe  they  do  the  evil  that  a more 
refined  class  of  that  kind  of  people  would  do.  We 
understand  the  little  girl's  are  prepared  for  this  busi- 
ness by  the  surgeon’s  knife.  They  are  bought  by 
syndicates  when  mere  babes,  and  operated  upon  and 
grown  into  as  attractive  forms  as  possible  and  shipped 
to  this  country  and  other  places  where  there  is  a call 
for  this  kind  of  women,  and  are  handled  and  kept  for 
what  mone}'  there  is  in  them  in  a mercantile  way. 
We  learned  that  at  one  time,  one  syndicate  handled 
all  the  women  of  this  class  there  were  in  California, 
there  being  over  20,000  in  number.  As  they  were 
realty  property,  they  were  looked  after  by  their 
master,  and  kept  well,  and  cleanly  dressed  and  it  is 
said  thej'  turned  their  owners  a fine  revenue.  It  was 
thought  at  one  time  that  this  evil  was  really  required 
for  this  people.  As  the  unmentionable  sin  was 
practiced  to  an  alarming  extent  among  the  men. 

We  really  dislike  to  close  this  chapter  without 
throwing  the  veil  of  charity  over  this  people.  They 
are  uot  all  depraved,  We  think  there  are  mauy  who 
are  just  as  honorable  and  high-mintled  as  any  people 
in  the  world.  We  have  many  among  our  own  people 
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scarcely  up  t'o..the  standard  of  morality,  judging  from 
the  news  we  see  from  day  to  day  in  the  papers.  Let 
us  hope  that  a constant  contact  with  us  and  our 
people,  will  open  up  a better  idea  of  morality  to  them. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  go  into  their  stores  and 
workshops.  They  can  keep  more  men  to  work  in  less 
room  than  any  other  class  of  people  we  ever  saw.  In 
San  Francisco  they  do  all  the  laundry  work  in  the 
city,  Nearly  all  the  house-cleaning.  They  make  all 
the  ready-made-clothing.  All  the  boot  and  shoe  re- 
pairing, and  much  of  the  new  work.  They  constitute 
nearly  all  the  servants  in  private  families.  Build 
most  of  the  Railroads.  Produce  nearly  all  the  vege- 
tables, and  are  a great  part  of  the  farm  help,  especial- 
ly in  fruit  farming.  They  are  really  the  muscle  of 
the  whole  manual -labor  of  the  country. 

As  our  vi,sit  had  been  extended  to  its  greatest 
length,  we  took  a ticket  for  San  Jose,  a distance  about 
fifty  miles.  This  is  a pretty  city  and  a very  rich 
place  we  learned.  The  Lick  Observatory  is  located 
within  18  miles  of  this  place.  We  had  intended  to 
visit  it,  but  being  in  the  rainy  season,  the  roads  were 
bad  and  the  stage  only  ran  when  a company  of  five  or 
more  would  charter  it  to  make  the  trip.  We  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  the  same  evening,  having 
enjoyed  the  ride  and  scenery  hugely.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  took  the'cars  for  Los  Angeles,  distance  some 
200  miles.  But  before  we  leave  the  city  we  will  give 
you  a chapter  of  the  Mid-Winter  Fair  which  we  visit- 
ed some  years  later,  it  being  held  in  1893  and  1894. 

MID-WINTER  FAIR. 

At  this  time  my  wife,  daughter  and  self,  spent  ten 
days  in  the  city,  going  to  the  Fair  every  day.  The 
exhibits  were  grand,  as  good  as  anything  the3r  had 
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ut  our  big  exposition  at  Chicago,  though  not  so  much 
in  the  several  departments.  The  citrous  fruits  were 
the  finest  of  anything  we  have  ever  seen.  There  was 
a nice  display  of  grains,  and  vegetables.  A grand 
display  of  manufactured  articles  in  their  departments. 
In  the  woolen,  there  were  flannels,  blankets  and 
clothes  in  an  almost  endless  variety.  In  the  wooden 
there  were  huudreds  of  different  specimens  of  wood, 
and  articles  made  from  them.  In  the  ores,  there  were 
specimens  of  almost  everything  ou  the  face  of  the. 
earth.  California  is  rich  in  minerals.  We  dare  not 
attempt  to  give  their  names.  But  will  name  some  of 
them.  The  gold-bearing  quartz  rock-,  the  ore  which 
is  so  rich  in  silver;  the  material  from  which  they 
extract  quick-silver;  borax,  lead,  and  last  but  not 
least  the  crystallzed  rock  from  which  the  celebrated 
California  diamonds  are  ground,  many  of  them 
rivaling  the  genuine  diamond  in  brilliancy. 

The  grounds  were  well  lain  out,  and  the  buildings 
better  and  more  substantial  than  those  erected  at 
Chicago.  The  electric  fountain,  was  a thought  beau- 
tifully wrought  out,  something  that  has  never  beeu 
excelled,  if  equalled  to  this  day.  The  educational 
and  fine  arts  were  very  prominent  factors,  some  of 
them  being  the  finest  that  the  world  can  produce. 
The  exhibits  of  several  of  the  foreign  nations  were 
extremely  good.  Some  of  their  side-shows,  were  well 
worth  the  time  and  money  that  it  would  take  to  study 
the  production,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  weather, 
we  should  have  enjoyed  everything  in  a superlative 
degree.  It  rained  nearly  every  da}'  while  we  were 
attending  the  fair,  and  our  wearing  apparel  was  damp 
from  morning  until  night,  and  often  from  night  uuti! 
morning.  This  treatment  gave  us  colds,  and  we  were 
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all  glact  to  leave  a city  that  has  one  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable climates  of  any  on  the  Pacific  coast, 

OUR  TRIP  TO  LOS  ANGELES. 

In  a few  hours  we  Were  landed  in  the  above  named 
city.  We  arrived  there  at  the  time  the  place  wa# 
passing  through  one  of  those  exciting  times,  known 
as  a “boom.”  We  cannot  tell  what  first  started  the’ 
move,  but  We  suspect  the  owners  of  property  in  and 
adjacent  to  the- town  had  something  to  do  with  it.  It 
seems  some  years  previous,  a few  men  with  means', 
had  settled  in  and  near  the  town,  and  owned  con- 
siderable land.-  They  settled  there  With  the  expecta- 
tions that  a large  town  would  eventually  grow  up  at 
this  point.  But  in  the  meantime  they  must  do  some- 
thing to  beautify  the  village  and  surrounding  county. 
Accordingly,  large  orange  groves  were  set*  almost  all 
around  the  city,  and  many  houses  were  built  for 
business  and  for  residences.  This  of  course  showed 
growth  and  seeming  prosperity,  and  with  the  tfoous* 
ands  who  came  to  Visit  southern  California,  from  all 
parts  of  the  World,  they  had  only  to  be  carried  front 
one  to  five  miles  into  the  country,-  to  convince  them* 
that  they  had  dropped  down  upon  one  of  the  finest 
sections  of  the  state.  And  the  consequence  was,  the' 
Tourists,  Would  go  a short  distance  into  the  countiy* 
and  buy  from  one  to  five  acres  of  these  orange  groves* 
and  paj7  $1,000  per  acre.  And  many  of  them  built 
upon  this  tract  houses  Which  cost  from  $1,000  to1 
$5,000  each. 

With  this  “boom”  out-side  of  the  village,  the  pro- 
perty holders  in-side,  took  advantage  of  these  times' 
to  help  themselves.  Thej7  pooled  all  the  vacant  land,, 
and  nearly  the  whole  city*.  A lot  with  improve- 
ments upon,  went  up  to  about  double  its  former  value. 
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and  the  vacant  lots  to  perhaps  three  or  found  times 
their  real  \vorth.  It  was  said  that  for  a time,  all  the 
lots  in  the  city  which  had  been  placed  on  the  list  as 
being  for  sale,  was  sold  every  day.  When  genuine 
purchasers  were  not  on  hand  to  buy,  others  w’erc 
found  to  take  their  place.  These  often  repeated  sales, 
always  at  an  advance  of  $10  to  $20,  soon  put  up  one- 
fourth  acre  lots  for  residences,  from  $800  to  $1000. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  when  we  arrived  there. 

Men  were  running  wild  over  this  speculation,  hunt- 
ing  up  all  the  obscure  lots  and  buying  them  at  almost 
any  price  that  was  asked.  This  excitement  was  kept 
up  for  a year  or  two,  until  the  people  who  visited  the 
place,  began  to  ask,  what  are  the  attractions  and 
benefits  you  offer  us  if  we  buy  your  property.  As  noth- 
ing more  could,,  be  offered  here  than  could  be  found  at 
hundreds  of  other  places,  where  land  was-sold  for  about 
one-third  the  price  that  was  asked  here,  the  bubble  be- 
gan to  burst.  When  we  were  there  six  years  later 
much  of  this  property  could  be  bought  for  one-half  of 
what  it  had  cost  the  then  present  owner.  The  real 
estate  has  settled  to  near  an  actual  value,  and  vve 
tliiuk  Los  Angeles  has  now  a fair  future  before  her. 

OUR  VISIT  AT  SUMMER  LAND. 

Before  we  go  further  down  the  coast,  we  will  give  a 
few  lines  on  a little  town  called  Summer  Laud.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  about  six  miles  from 
Sn ula^  liar  barn.  It  seems  that  some  twent\-  years  ago, 
a man  by  the  name  of  Williams,  bought  a thousand 
acres  of  land  at  this  point  and  being  a Liberal,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  establishing  a community  of  Spir- 
itualists. Accordingly  he  had  the  land  surveyed  with 
a village  site  in  the  center,  and  five  and  ten  acre  tracts 
on  the  out-skirts.  The  land  bordering  on  the  ocean. 
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about  40  feet  above  the  ocean  level,  and  being  on  the 
foot-hills,  with  quite  a grade  up  towards  the  moun- 
tain, it  made  a very  pretty  site  for  a town,  and  foi‘ 
land  to  farm. 

There  seemed  to  be  a large  spring  of  water  a few 
hundred  feet  above  this  site,  Where  plenty  of  good 
water  can  be  piped  into  all  the  houses  of  the  Village, 
also  gas  and  oil  had  been  found  in  large  quantities 
upon  nearly  every  man's  premises. 

These  lots  were  placed  on  sale  at  the  exceedingly 
low  price  of  $50  each.  People  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  bought  until  about  1500  lots  were 
sold,  with  some  5 and  10  acre  tracts.  There  were  a 
hundred  or  more  buildings  in  the  village  when  we 
Were  there,  and  still  more  being  erected.  They  had 
two  public  halls,  one  school  house,  a wagon  shop, 
blacksmith  shop,  and  several  stores.  A railroad  runs 
through  the  entire  tract,  and  have  a two  train,  each 
Way  service  every  day.  The  taxes  are  low,  and  a 
[verson  can  live  as  cheaply  here  as  any  place  we  know 
of  in  the  United  States. 

The  climate  is  delightful,  with  scarcely  any  frost  in 
the  dead  of  winter.  We  ate  tomatoes  in  the  middle  of 
February  which  grew  in  the  open  air.  The  Medium, 
William  Allen,  known  as  the  “Allen  Boy”  is  living 
here.  He  has  a very  pleasant  home.  Prof.  J.  Si 
Loveland,  is  settled  here  also.  He  iias  a pretty  house 
built  upon  one  of  those  five ‘acre  tracts.  It  is  on 
an  elevation  which  over-looks  the  Whole  town  site. 
Prof.  Loveland  is  a public  Lecturer,  and  a very  intui- 
tive reasoner  on  subjects  pertaining  to  Spiritualism, 
both  philosophic  and  scientific.  He  is  also  an  editor 
and  author.  We  clip  a few  lines  from  the  “Light  of 
Truth,”  setting  forth  his  style  of  reasoning. 
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WIIAT  SPIRITUALISM  DEMONSTRATES. 

It  affirms  the  'brotherhood  of  humanity,  something 
no  other  religion  has  ever  done.  Brotherhood,  means' 
equality  of  right  and  privileges.  But  as  present  forms- 
of  governments  are  so  administered  as  to  foster  in- 
equality among  men,  Spiritualism  proclaims  its- 
right  to  reconstruct  all  governments;  the  abolition  of 
all  forms  of  inequality,  and  establish  a perfect  demo- 
cracy. To  completely  revolutionize  the  social  cus- 
toms, and  inaugurate  a new  form  of  government — a 
new  social  order — a new  life  on  earth  for  the  brother- 
hqod  of  humanity. 

THE  PURPOSES  OF  SPIRITUALISM. 

How  it  can  be  Taught  to  the  People. 

This  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  educating, 
the  people  into  a comprehension  of  the  principle  of 
brotherly  justice  and  kindness,  and  the  gradual  trans- 
formation of  customs  and  laws  into  harmony  with  the 
wisdom  of  justice  and  love.  It  purposes  to  transform 
a jealous  mass  of  selfish  individuals  into  a united, 
altruistic  propaganda  for  the  education  of  the  op- 
pressed of  our  suffering  brethren.  And  for  common 
place  platitudes  it  purposes  to  substitute  thoughts 
that  breathe,  and  words  than  burn’.  It  proposes  that 
the  death  grapple  with  the  powers  of  despotism  be 
made  now,  and  the  victory  won.  The  natural  union 
of  souls  that  think  and  feel  alike,  will  be  the  leaven 
which  will  transform  -this  chaotic  mass  to  that  of 
love  and  wisdom.  We  must  now  leave  the  subject  with 
our  readers.  The  most  of  our  advanced  thinkers  will 
agree  with  the  Professor,  as  far  as  he  has  gone,  and 
desire  something  farther,  which  no  doubt  he  will  give 
in  the  near  future. 

We  remained  several  days  at  this  place  on 
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•of  the  health  of  our  babe, “but  with  a daily  bath  In  the 
Pacific  ocean  she  soon  recruited  so  that  we  continued 
our  travels. 

OUR  TRIP  TO  SAN  DIEGO. 

Our  trip  to  San  Diego  was  fraught  with  nothing 
•startling.  We  often  caught  sight  of  the  placid  ocean, 
then  we  would  get  a view  of  the  majestic  range  of 
mountains,  making  an  ever  changing  scene.  To  travel 
in  California  is  to  continually  see  something  new. 
There  is  no  two  mountains  alike;  no  two  valleys  that 
you  can  find  a comparison ; no  two  rivers  that  look 
alike;  therefore  you  have  something  new  to  look  upon 
at  every  turn  in  the  road.  We  can  hardly  describe 
this  immense  valley.  It  is  more  than  800  miles  long, 
and  from  10  to  50  miles  wide.  It  is  entirely  broken 
•off;  but  in  one  place.  In  this  valley  are  some  of  the 
richest  land  in  the  world.  Not  accepting  the  famous 
valley  of  the  Nile.  There  is  land  here  which  is  below 
the  level  of  the  ocsan,  and  other  places  where  it  will 
be  hundreds  of  feet  above.  All  dry  land.  There  are 
Artesian  wells  in  much  of  this  territory,  and  with 
these  flowing  wells,  this  land  can  be  made  to  produce 
all  kinds  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  grains.  This  land 
is  or  has  been  claimed  under  the  old  Spanish  grants 
in  large  tracts,  but  in  the  last  twenty  years,  much  of 
it  has  been  sold  in  small  tracts,  from  10  to  40.  acres, 
•and  real  settlers  have  gone  on  to  cultivate  it. 

There  lias  been  a village  site  laid  out  on  all  these 
•surveys,  and  we  found  that  the  most  o:f  the -settlers, 
within  two  miles  of  the  town  sites,  wpre  living  in  the 
village.  In  so  doing  they  were  able  to  have  many 
advantages  socially  which  they  could  not  have  if  they 
lived  each  upon  his  own  farm.  We  found  the  streets 
all  'Wide  and  the  village  lots  largo,  usually  one  acre  it 
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extent.  Their  school  facilities,  the  best  the  country 
could  furnish.  There  were  several  of  these  surveys 
being  made  along  this  railroad,  and  what  we  have 
said  of  this  will  apply  to  all.  This  business  was 
being  “boomed ’’  to  the  extent,  that  an  agent  was 
placed  on  every  through  train,  to  apprise  the  excur- 
sionists of  what  was  being  done  in  the  line  of  settling 
up  the  country.  Many  were  stopping  off  to  look  at 
the  land,  and  some  were  buying  with  a view  of  making 
it  a home.  This  land  was  well  adapted  to  fruit 
growing  and  general  farming,  when  water  could  be 
obtained  which  was  being  supplied  either  by  wells,  or 
ditches. 

As  we  near  San  Diego  we  see  many  of  the  old  land 
marks  left  by  the  Jesuits,  and  Catholics.  One  of  the 
first  missions  estfblished  in  that  country,  is  in  the 
out  skirts  of  this  city.  It  is  rapidly  decaying  and 
soon  will  be  one  of  the  things  of  the  past.  We  do  not 
know  what  influence  this  religious  societ}'  has  had 
upon  the  morals  of  the  people  of  the  long  ago.  Per- 
haps it  did  have  a civilizing  influence  on  the  Indians, 
before  the  influx  of  emigration  had  been  directed 
towards  that  country  which  is  so  rich  in  mineral  and 
agriculture. 

The  valley  adjacent  to  this  city,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  productive  sections  in  the  length  and  width 
of  California.  A whole  volumn  could  be  written  on 
the  advantages  which  it  possesses.  But  we  must 
make  everything  pertaining  to  it  short.  Its  people 
are  quite  liberal.  We  found  a society  of  Universalists, 
another  of  the  Unitarians,  and  a large  society  of 
Spiritualists.  They  have  a fine  educational  system. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  and  we  could  see  no  reason 
why  it  may  not  be  one  of  the  foremost  cities  on  the 
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Pacific  coast. 

We  took  an  excursion  from  this  point  down  the 
coast  into  Mexico.  We  could  not  appreciate  the 
“Greesers” — as  they  are  called — way  of  living.  It 
does  seem  that  they  must  be  a different  race  of  beings. 
Here  you  can  compare  the  two  nations  quite  easily. 
The  facilities  of  the  two  countries  are  ju<3t  the  same, 
there  only  being  a mathamatical  point  in  the  division 
of  the  two.  On  one  side  we  find,  fine  buildings,  good 
streets,  the  land  nearly  all,  either  set  to  fruits,  or 
growing  vegetables  and  grain.  Across  this  matha- 
matical point,  .you  find  mere  hovels  not  as  good  as  we 
furnish  for  our  domestic  animals.  No  street  or  shade 
tree,  nothing  but  wild,  bleak  sand,  which  changes  as 
the  winds  blow.  Not  a fruit  tree,  a flower,  or  vine  to 
be  seen.  Not  a garden,  or  a field  of  grain,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  extend.  With  this  comparison  who  will 
say  there  is  not  a difference  in  the  races.  Is  not  one 
farther  removed,  from  the  animal  who  formerly  live 
in  holes  in  the  ground,  than  the  other  ? After  a few 
days  visit  at  San  Diego,  we  started  on  our  trip  home 
by  the  way  of  El  Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  Chicago. 
OUR  RETURN  TRIP. 

Before  we  left  the  city  of  San  Diego  we  visited  point 
Loma,  and  Coronado  Beach.  This  beach  is  the  finest 
of  any  in  California,  and  perhaps  of  any  in  the  world. 

There  is  one  of  the  largest  aud  most  attractive 
hotels  built  at  this  point  that  can  be  found  in  South- 
ern California.  They  have  very  fine  grounds  laid  out 
adjacent  the  Hotel.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the 
great  Ostrich  farm  was  located.  At  the  time  wre  were 
there  they  had  about  150  birds.  Many  of  them  the 
most  valuable  of  any  in  the  world.  They  are  uncouth- 
looking fellows  such  as  few  would  select  for  pets.  But 
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we  must  leave  this  rather  attractive  section  for  some 
.other  pen  to  describe. 

We  had  a very  pleasant  trip  through  San  Diego 
cou®y.  There  being  much  valuablp  land  laying 
south  and  west  of  the  mountain  range.  After  we 
passed  the  “Needles”  into  Arizona,  the  country 
becomes  very  broken.  Government  has  a station  on 
the  Colorado  river,  near  the  Needles.  It  is  not  very 
large,  onty  a part  of  the  two  or  three  companies. 
This  station  is  located  here  as  a reminder  to  the 
Indians,  that  Uncle  Sam  expects  them  to  drink  less 
whiskey,  and  behave  as  well  as  the  whiteman.  South- 
ern California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  were 
badly  dried  up  the  year  we  were  there.  No  green 
vegetation,  and  cattle  were  dying  by  the  thousands. 

The  country  is  owned  in  large  tracts.  One  syndi- 
cate owning  over  thirty  jmiles  on  the  railroad.  This 
compairy  had  175,000  head  of  cattle.  The  Superin- 
tendent made  a sale,  a few  days  before  we  were  there, 
and  sold  20,00'J  head  of  cattle  for  .$20,000. 

We  did  not  like  the  situation  and  surrounding 
country  at  El  Paso.  There  is  nothing  about  here  to 
induce  any  one  to  settle  at  this  point,  save  a light 
commercial  point  between  the  two  countries,  America 
and  Mexico.  The  land  is  of  an  adobe  nature.  It 
must  be  watered  to  produce  anything.  Irrigation 
was  being  practiced  by  all  who  were  working  the  soil. 

We  passed  over  the  Rio  Grande  river  at  El  Paso,  to 
Passo  del  Norte,  in  Mexico.  That  is  a place  of  eon- 
sirable  note,  and  yet  you  will  find  the  same  squall  or 
and  national  death,  that  is  seen  at  Tia  Juana,  500  miles 
farther  to  the  west.  From  this  point,  we  take  the 
.Southern  Pacific  and  Texas  railroad  for  New  Orleans. 

There  are  man}-  good  strips  of  land  lying  along 
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this  road,  but  it  is  not  the  land  for  farming  that  we' 
have  further  north  and  east.  The  north-western  part' 
of  the  state  may  do  for  grazing  land,  hut  it  can  never' 
be  utilized  as  land  for  general  farming,  therefore  it  is- 
cheap  land  and  must  ever  remain  so.  The  land  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas is  worth  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre,  while  the 
land  in  north-western  Texas  may  be  worth  from  $5  to 
$15  per. acre.  The  eastern  part  of  the  state  is  much 
better.  We  saw  some  fine  farms, -with  good  improve- 
ments. 

The  southern  part  of  Louisiana  is  very  flat,  but 
they  have  it  fairly  drained,  especially  near  New' 
Orleans.  The  river  banks  are  diked  up  and  with  the 
pumps  which  are  kept  running,  they  are  able  to  keep 
the  water  off  their  crops.  The  greater  part  of  the  city 
is  lower  than  the  water  in  the  river  at  the  time  of  a 
freshet,  obliging  the  city  to  pumps  all  its  sewerage" 
into  the  sea  some  miles  below  the  city. 

There  are  many  things  South,  which  appear  stranger 
to  a person  from-  the  North.  All  those  points  known 
as  St.  Bernard,  and  Plaque  Mines,- are  flat  land,  not 
being  more  than  a foot  higher  than  the  sea  water  and 
many  places  being  covered  with  water,  they  have 
utilized  much  of  the  land  by  digging  a ditch  20  feet 
wide,  6 or  8 feet  deep;  and  throwing  the  mud  on  a strip 
along  the  side  about  40  feet  wide.  In  that  way  they 
liave  raised  about  two-thirds  of  the  land  3 or  4 feet 
higher  than  the  water.  These  lands  when  thus  made- 
are  very  productive.  The  land  being  of  a black 
muck  nature,  with  all  the  properties  essential  to 
produce  almost  imaginary  crops. 

The  covesbnboutThe[cityt are  rieh.in  fish, "especially 
of  the  shell- kinds.  We  saw  the  largest  oysters  here? 
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we  had  ever  seen  on  any  other  coast.  Here  all  dead 
are  buried  upon  the  top  of  the  ground,  as  the  water 
stands  within  one  foot  of  the  surface  in  every  burying 
place  that  we  visited.  There  are  some  fine  streets  in 
the  city,  but  the  most  of  them  arc  too  narrow  for  the 
business  which  is  being  done. 

We  visited  the  Mint  and  saw  the  way  our  silver 
money  is  made,  with  the  machinery  used,  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  difficult  to  make  it.  The  exact  weight  of 
each  piece  seemed  to  be  the  most  difficult  part.  If  to 
heavy  it  was  filed  off,  if  too  light  it  had  to  be  re-cast. 
The  silver  is  cast  into  strips  and  run  between  heavy 
rollers  to  become  of  the  same  thickness,  and  cut  out 
with  a die  and  then  the  engraving  and  letters  stamp- 
ed on  each  piece. 

New  Orleans  is  called  the  largest  molasses  and 
sugar  center  in  the  world.  It  is  a wonderful  sight 
to  see  acres  upon  acres  of  barrels  of  molasses,  on  the 
docks  awaiting  shipment.  We  found  a Society  of 
Spiritualists  located  here,  with  a good  speaker,  and  a 
fair  attendcnce.  We  enjoyed  one  session  with  them 
and  found  Spiritualism  the  same  in  New  Orleans,  as 
in  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  or  in  Avery,  Ohio. 

We  had  intended  to  go  from  New  Orleans,  to  Jack- 
sonville, Florida,  but  the  meeting  which  we  thought 
to  attend  Was  postponed  to  another  yeaiyso  we  took 
the  6 p.  m.  train  for  Chicago,  we  have  now  about 
completed  our  journey,  and  brought  down  the  time  to 
March,  1894. 

We  partly  promised  a chapter  on  Psychic  Science. 
If  we  can  get  the  foregoing  matter  in  the  space  which 
we  have  allotted  for  it,  we  will  give  it  to/you  as  we 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  THIS  SCIENCE. 

There  is  a Psychic  Ethei-}  which  relates  to  thought} 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  thought  atmosphere  of 
this  sphere.  There  is  a state  of  mind  in  a thinking 
being  which  is  impressible  and  receives  impressions 
from  other  minds-. 

The  individual  may  receive  thought  transference, 
and  be  unconscious  of  the  source  from  which  it  came; 
Then  it  would  be  accredited  to  him}  and  he  would  be 
known  as  a person  of  genius. 

He  may  be  able  to  read  minds,  and  have  the  gift  of 
clairvoyance,  while  others  have  not.  This  would  be 
a point  of  proof  that  there  is  something  which  he 
possesses  that  is  not  common  to  all.  And  the  fact 
that  he  possesses  these  gifts,  is  positive  proof  that 
there  is  a Psychic  Ether,  and  a thought  transference. 

The  gift  of  trance  and  clairvoyance  would  seem  to 
lead  up  to  a consideration  of  a continued  life,  which 
if  it  is  continued}  is  a perfectly  natural  state,  which 
every  human  being  is  entitled  to-. 

BIRTH  OF  BODY  AND  SPIRIT. 

The  body  and  spirit  are  born  from  the  same  germ. 
They  grow  together,  and  sustain  each  other  in  this 
life,  and  the  death  of  the  body  is  their  final  separa- 
tion; It  is  the  first  time  this  body  has  ever  had  a 
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spirit,  and  tlie  first  time  the  spirit  has  ever  had  sf 
Body.  As  the  atoms  which  constitute  a body  are 
drawn  from  the  great  ocean  of  matter  and  do  return 
again  to  that  ocean  when  death  makes  the  separation, 
these  identical  atoms  can  never  be  seperated  from  this' 
admixture  any  more  thatt'  the  same  water  can  be 
placed  in  the  cup,  after  it  has-  once  been  united  with1 
the  waters  of  the  universe.  We  believe  these  are  self  - 
evident  facts,  and  the' problem  of  a continuing  life,- 
although  rather  metaphysical,  We  think  can  be  made 
comprehensible  on  the  following  line  of  reasoning. 
WHAT  ARE  ATOMS. 

We  understand  that  all  matter  is  formed  of  mole- 
cules, or  atoms.  These  molbcules,  or  atoms,  can  never 
be  destroyed,  not  even  the  least  of  them.  That  these 
atoms  have  life,  we  are  fully  assured,  from  the  reason, 
that  when  an  accumulation  of  these  atoms,  are  suffi- 
cient to  be  seen  and  studied  by  the  human  mind,  we 
find  them  teaming  with  living  organisms.  This  we 
find  true  of  everything  that  exists  in  this  universe  as 
far  as  human  mind  has  power  to  examine  and  compare. 

I\Tow  this  part  of  man  that  has  a eou tinned  existance,- 
is  already  in  the  atom,  and  as  the'atoffis  are  called 
together  to  form  man  as  a physical  being,  it  is  natural 
that  it  should  draw*  the  atoms  Which  are  required  to 
form  a spirit-body  or  soul.  The  atoms  which  form 
the  soul,  or  thoughtful  part  of  mhn;  have  life  and  will 
continue  to  live  although  We  ffiaj-  not  be  able  to  see' 
them  with  the  physical  eye. 

We  hold  that  until  they  Were  drawn  from  the  sur- 
rounding elements  to  form  man,  they,  the  atoms,  which 
form  both  the  physical  and  spiritual  parts  of  man. 
Were  in  a chaotic  condition,  and  it  takes  the  forma-* 
Dion  of  physical  man,  to  draw  together-  the  atomolew 
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■which  it  takes  to  make  a human  soul.  We  believe 
there  are  fixed  laws  by  which  the  spiritual  part  of  our 
being  was  originated,  and  those  laws  are  unchanging, 
yet  they  are  just  as  natural  as  the  laws  which  govern 
.our  physical  body. 

MATTER  AND  SUBSTANCE. 

We  do  not  expect  in  this  short  lecture  to  present 
all  the  proofs  that  can  be  found,  to  show  why  man 
has  a continued  existanoe.  But  we  wish  to  present 
to  our  readers,  that  physical  naan  is  matter,  and  there 
is  a spiritual  man,  and  all  that  compose  that  man,  is 
matter  or  substance,  and  as  matter  is  indestructable, 
so  man  is  indestructable.  Some  .of  our  writers  have 
objected  to  the  use  of  the  term  atom,  and  claim  that 
it  does  not  exist  in  fact.  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  what 
we  mean  when  we  use  the  term  “atom,”  is  the  smallest 
piece  of  matter  that  does  exist  in  fact. 

Matter  is  not  all  alike.  There  are  one  or  more 
kinds  drawn  from  somewhere  which  produces  a beau- 
tiful flower.  Another  kind  which  produces  the  grains. 
Another  from  which  the  animal  and  man  are  formed. 
And  still  another,  from  which  the  spirit-body  of  man 
is  constructed,  and  the  intellect,  thought  or  soul  prin- 
ciple has  originated. 

We  shall  follow  a different  line  of  reasoning,  from 
some  who  have  given  their  ideas  on  this  subject. 
Some  have  advanced  the  idea  of  protoplasm  as  being 
the  first  form  of  life,  and  that  they  only  possess  a 
sensitiveness,  whereas  the  human  have  thoughts,  in- 
telligence aud  a will  power. 

We  take  the  position  that  to  produce  life,  the  pro- 
toplasm theory  is  undoubtedly  correct.  But  our 
position  is  that  physical  life  was  produce  long  cycles 
of  ages,  before  the  thought— soul  of  man  was  evolved 
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The  being,  Spiritual  man,  was  evoluted  or  pro- 
created, from  physical  man,  after  he  had  climbed, 
step  by  step  from  a lower  to  a higher  degree  of  in- 
telligence. We  do  not  think  that  forms  produced, 
that  have  little  or  no  intelligence,  and  have  not  the 
germ  of  a soul  within  them,  will  pass  on  and  become 
human  souls  in  the  great  beyond. 

SPIRITUAL  SUBSTANCE. 

There  is  a spiritual  substance  in  the  universe,  but 
it  cannot  be  seen  by  the  physical  eye.  The  brain  is 
the  point  of  contact  between  the  spiritual  substance, 
and  matter,  and  all  manifestations  between  the  spirity 
and  material  world  here,  must  be  by  the  brain.  The 
brain  is  one  of  the  physical  organs  which  the  soul 
uses  to  communicate  through,  as  it  is  made  from  the 
atoms  that  are  finely  charged  with  'this  attenuated 
substance,  and  beings  fashioned  of  it,  could  be  by  our 
side,  and  not  be  seen  by  the  physical  eye. 

ANOTHER  AND  FINER  SUBSTANCE. 

There  is  anohter  substance  which  has  become  a 
demonstrated  reality.  It  is  the  medium  for  trans- 
ference, and  through  it,  all  spiritual  phenomena  are 
produced.  Wc  maj'  not  call  it  material,  for  it  be- 
longs to  a finer  substance  than  can  be  recognized  by 
our  senses.  It  is  the  sublimation  of  matter,  and 
thought  is  propagated  in  it,  from  thinking  centers. 
In  this  Ether  are  all  the  possibilities  of  spirit  life. 
It  is  the  spirit  atoms  which  form  the  souls  of 
humanity. 

' THOUGHT  TRANSFERENCE. 

As  thought  transference  is  a phenomena  little  un- 
derstood, we  will  say  that  two  minds  must  be  in 
harmony,  on  certain  points.  If  this  be  not  the  case,' 
the  thought  vibrations  in  one,  will  not  awaken  a like 
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vibration  in  the  other.-  The  thought  vibration  may 
be  received  suddenly  as  in  a case  oi  premonitions  and 
warnings  of  danger,  and  last  but  a brief  time;  or  by 
cultivation  may  become  permanent. 

If  a being  independent  of  the  physical  body,  should 
attempt  to  impress  its  thoughts  on  a sensitive,  it 
might  fail  until  after  many  trials,  but  with  each  effort 
the  vibrations  would  tend  to  efface  discord  and  make 
a more  harmonious  instrument.  It  is  possible  for  a 
sensitive  to  acquire  the  power  to  receive  thought 
through  this  wave  of  psychic-Ether, 

This  sensitive  state  is  the  abnormal  form  of  what 
would  be  normal  in  the  spirit  life,  and  must  be  far 
below  what  it  would  be  if  freed  from  the  limitation 
of  the  body.  From  this  we  argue  that  this  is  one  of 
the  powers  which  the  spirits  possess,  thought  trans- 
ference. 

HOW  CAN  THIS  BE  TAUGHT. 

How  is  this  influence  exerted?  How  does  one  in- 
dividual influence  another? 

The  brain  vibrates  like  the  strings  of  a musical  in- 
strument, Thinking  creates  undulations  in  ether, 
which  are  impressed  on  another  mind,  but  there  must 
not  only  be  a sensitive,  but  a harmoneously  attuned 
mind  to  receive  the  thought  vibrations.  Individuals 
not  harmonious,  do  not  produce  mental  influence  on 
each  other.  When  the  ^gift  is  strong  in  both,  the 
stronger  will  [magnetize  the  weaker.  It  is  not  the 
body,  but  the  mind  which  jnagnetizes.  If  we  grant 
there  is  spirit  back  of  the  physical  life,  we  can  see 
transference  of  thought  would  begone  of  the  legitimate 
duties  of  the  disembodied  spirits.  As  man,  is  a spirit 
incarnated  differing  only  in  this  respect  with  the 
spirit. 
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Psychometry We  find  Psychometry  another 
factor  on  Psychic  Science,.  Dr.  Buchanan.,  and  Prof, 
Denton  have  carried  this  science  far  enough  to  prove 
that  this  sensitiveness  does  exist  to  a greater  extent 
than  is  generally  believed.  Dr.  B.  found  that  drugs 
held  in  the  hand  produced  the  same  effect,  only  in  less 
degree  as  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  also,  when 
held  six  inches  from  the  back  of  the  head,  produce 
like  effect.  He  found  that  a letter  or  other  article 
•when  brought  in  contact  with  a sensitive  sufficiently 
gifted,  the  character  of  the  owner  would  be  given. 
Also  a diagnosis  of  the  person’s  health  was  given. 
This  seems  marvelous,  but  is  not,  only,  in  our  not 
understanding  its  cause. 

Prof.  Denton  carried  it  into  the  vast  picture  gallery 
of  the  universe.  He  found  the  fossil  shell  of  the  ocean, 
a leaf  from  the  orientals,  or  the  grain  embalmed  witii 
the  mummy,  each  gave  forth'the  former  history  of  its 
owner  in  the  most  minute  form.  Psychometjy  de- 
pends upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  brain.  If  one 
brain  is  coarse,  it  will  not  have  that  fineness  of  touch 
and  cannot  receive  the  psycho-ether  waves  as  thej' 
pulsate  from  the  wave  center.  Everything  having  life 
is  in  a state  of  vibration,  the  recognition  of  this  gift 
is  only  a question  of  the  .delicacy  of  the  receiving 
organization.  As  these  subtile  influences  vary  in 
different  individuals,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there 
is  one  grand  cause  back  of  all  this  occultism,  and 
varying-]  in  degree  according  to  the  channel  through 
which  it  flows. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  houses  where  men  have 
lived  and  died,  are  “haunted  houses.”  They  do  not 
have  actual  ghosts,  but  the  subtile  forces  which 
persons  imparted  to  everything  which  they  came  in 
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Contact  with  is  left  in  the  environments,  find  if  a sen- 
sitive comes  within  the  surroundings,  it  will  be  mirror- 
ed upon  his  brain. 

Ideas  Conveyed: — If  the  idea  is  sent  through 
the  psychic- ether,  as  a wave  of  thought,  it  will  be 
translated  into  the  language  of  the  receiving  mind.- 
It  will  pass  through  space,  as  the  essence  of  thought, 
and  the  recipients  will  clothe  it  with  their  own  words,-- 
It  is  the  essence  of  an  idea  which  is  sought  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  mind,  and  not  he  mere  clothing  of  the 
idea. 

Dreams  : — In  connection  with  conveyance  of  ideas,, 
we  must  introduce  dreams,  as  it  shows  another  condi- 
tion of  the  mind.  In  perfect  sleep  dreams  do  not- 
occur,  all  the  mental  faculties  are  in  a state  of  per- 
fect rest.  A derangement  of  the  physical  organiza- 
tion often  produces  the  wildest  of  visions.  But  this- 
is  not  the  condition  that  we  wish-  to-  consider. 

After  all  these  causes  have  been  examined,  we  find- 
there  remains  others  which  are  inexplicable  by  known 
causes.  The  dreamer  may  not  be-  sensitive  to  psychic 
influences  while  awake,  but  as  night  is  a negative 
season  of  the  day,  he  may  become  exceeding!}’  sensitive 
during  sleep.  Many  incidents  could  be  related  where 
people  have  had  premonitions  of  coming  events: 

The  peculiar  condition  in  which  the  dreams  occur, 
should  be  studied.  The  silence  of  the  night  and  its 
soothing  quality  have  borne  the  impression  into  the 
receptive  mind  on  the  psycliic-ether,  and  these  por- 
tain  to  the  future, — which  no  reasoning  can  explain, — 
are  of  interest  as  revealing  a new  field  of  thought. 

Disease : — -The  weakening  of  the  physical  powers* 
by  disease,  ofter  produces  sensitiveness.  The  pulsa- 
tion of  sound,  and  the  waves  of  thought  in1  the  psycho" 
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ether  may  become  magnified  and  reproduce  the 
thoughts  which  were  sent  forth  to  the  mind  of  a 
recipient.  In  some  of  these  phases,  clairvoyance  may 
be  discovered  as  another  actor  in  this  great  dramma,- 
Sensitiveness,  which  is  first  manifested  in  the  mes- 
meric state,  breaks  in  at  intervals.  Vivid  impres- 
sions, arise  to  clairvojfande,  as  the  spirit,  and  physical 
bodies  are  seperated,  and  reaches  its  most  intense  ex- 
pression, when  the  union  between  the  two  is  finally  sev- 
ered. We  here,  classify  what  is  called  the  soul,  or 
mind  of  man,  as  the  spirit,  and  in  our  further  argu- 
ment we  shall  treat  it  as  such. 

Prc  existence  of  the  Spirit: — It  has  been 
taught  that  spirits  are  eternal  in  the  past,  and  that 
they  await  the  development  of  bodies  in  earth-life. 
This  theory  is  wrought  into  old  theology  and  its  origin 
can  be  traced  to  the  primitive  man.  It  ignores  law, 
and  makes  the  birth  of  every  child  a miracle.  A 
spirit,  perfect  in  its  individuality  becomes  clad  in 
flesh.  It  does  not  do  this  because  it  prefers  the 
mortal  state,  but  is  compelled  a direct  mandate 
from  God  to  undergo  this  peculiar  change.’as  a pun- 
ishment. 

Origin  of  Spirit: — If  thei‘e  is  an  iiilmurtal  spirit-, 
Whether  the  duration  of  its  existence,  be  eternal  or 
measured  by  time,  it  must  date  its  beginning  with 
that  of  the  body.  The  development  of  the  germ  is  a 
fact  simile  of  theyspirit.  If  the  parents  have  immortal 
spirits,  as  well  as  mortal  bodies,  the  physical  bodies 
support  tlie  corporal  being,  and  their  spiritual  natures 
support  the  spirit  of  the  new  spiritual  bciug,  it  being 
dual,  both  receive  nourishment  from  the  mother.  The 
two  forms  mature  together,  and  become  exact  copies 
of  each  other. 
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Is  Spirit  Immortal: — A spirit  is  not  necessarily 
Immortal,  but  can  become  gradually  extinguished. 
Such  we  believe  is  the  condition  of  the  lower  races  of 
mankind.  They  exist  after  death,  but  if  there  is  no 
progress,  or  desire  for  a continued  life,  they  are 
absorbed,  slowly,  atom  by  atom,  into  the  bosom  of  . the 
universal  spirit-essence.  This  would  be  eternal  death. 

If  it  be  asked,  is  the  idiot  immortal?  We  answer, 
if  the  idiot  is  destitute  of  a ray  of  intelligence,  the 
inference  is  not  cheering,  and  the  deductions  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  its  absorption. 

Those  who  wish  to  persue  this  study  further,  will 
find  oceans  of  thought  in  a work  by  Hudson  Tuttle, 
called,  “Studies  in  Psychic  Science.”  It  is  the  finest 
dissertation  on  the  subject  we  have  ever  seen,  and  has 
been  a great  help  to  us  in  solving  many  of  the  knotty 
problems  we  have  found  while  investigating  this 
subject. 
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We  wish  to  consider  this  important  subject  from* 
the  standpoint  of  patriotic  Americanism.  Our  grand 
country  has  achieved  a greatness  which  every  citizen 
regards  with  pride.  We  refer  with  commendable  pat- 
riotism, to  its  advancement,  and  by  its  history,  we  are 
convinced  that  a government  for  the  people,  and  by 
the  people,  is  the  only  true  form  of  government.  In 
its  history/ dark  days  are  recorded,  where  strife,  am- 
bition and  intrigue,  have  sought  to  destroy  right  and* 
j ustice,  but  later  the  course  of  events,  testify  to  the 
triumph  of  self-government,  over  those  elements  which 
result  only  in  a loss  of  honor  and  integrity. 

To  what  cause  then  can  we  attribute  the  triumphs 
in  our  national  affairs?  We  firmly  believe  that  we- 
owe  them  to  liberty — civil  and  religious — as. guaran- 
teed by  the  constitution.  The  different  colonies  were 
settled  by  those  who  left  the  mother  country  to  escape 
religious  persecution,  and  came  here  where  they  could 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience,  and  enjoj'  the  blessings  which  religious 
freedom  gave  them.  Their  prejudice  became  as  intol- 
erant toward  those  who  differed  from  them  in  matters 
of  faith  as  had  the  prevailing  sect  been  toward  them 
hi  the  mother-counrry.  When  the  great  principle  ofr 
eivil  rights  became  the  supreme  question  of  the  hour 
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they  then  united  in  the  one  grand  cause  of  political 
liberty.  Taxation  without  representation  induced 
them  to*  bury  all  religious  animosities  an  joined  them 
together  to  resist  all  encroachments  upon  rights  and 
liberty.  Such  were  the  conditions  under  which  the 
framers  of  the  constitution,  were  constrained  to  leaye 
•the  subject  of  religious  opinion,  to  the  dictates  of  each 
person’s  mind.  It  was  thought  best  to  still  father 
■absolve  all  possible  relation  of  church  and  state  '03' 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment,  act  1,  providing  that 
^Congress  shall  make  no  low  Respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof  * * * * * * 

Our  forefathers  were  fully  cognizant  of  the  evils  of 
■an  established  church.  They  proposed  that  design- 
ing church  dignitaries  should  have  no  opportunity  to 
■debauch  and  coerce  the  people!  11  the  name  of  religion. 
This  principle  was  a radical  departure  from  the 
■government  of  the  old  countries,  which  proclaimed 
that  kings  ruled  by  divine  right,  especially  where  the 
state  was  united  to  an  established  church.  The  fore- 
fathers knew  there  could  be  no  political  liberty  unless 
there  was  religious  liberty.  We  hold  this  was  a great 
and  grand  decision  by  that  august  bod}’.  History 
show's  that  wherever  church  and  state  were  united,  the 
church  has  frowned  withering  glances  upon  all  efforts 
of  education  and  advancement  among  the  masses. 
She  preferred  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance.  The 
old,  old  story  wa&  better  than  thought  and  knowledge.- 
This  statement  ean  be  so  elaborated  upon,  and  sub 
stan hated  by  historical  facts,  as  to  convince  any 
unprejudiced  mind  that  church  and  state  united  have 
blocked  the  wheels  of  progress  and  abridged  human 
liberty.  Ignorance  and  superstition  are  .the  .twin  off- 
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spring  of  this  union.  We  may  well  be  thankful  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  divorcement  of  church  and 
state  in  this  grand  country  of  ours,  and  that" we  are 
not  compelled  to  rear  and  train  this  off-spring  to  an 
enlightened  civilization. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  not  closely 
watched  the  course  of  state  affairs  in  this  country  to 
know  there  is  great  danger  of  the  union  of  church  and 
state. 

There  exists  an  organized  movement  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acknowledging  a “supreme  being"’  in  the 
preamble  of  the  constitution,  and  to  proclaim  this  a 
Christian  nation  in  that  grand  document  of  human 
rights  and  liberty.  At  the  assembling  of  every  con- 
gress the  advocates  of  these  measures  of  reform, — as 
thcjr  are  pleased  to  term  them, — make  renewed  efforts 
to  bring  this  matter  before  our  national  law-makers. 
One  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  this  movement 
was  Representative  Morse,  of  Massachusetts.  Strange 
it  seems,  this  grand  old  commonwealth,  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  first  struggle  of  an  oppressed  people, 
should  furnish  a congressman  who  would  advocate  a 
measure  which  will  certainly  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
others,  that  will  abridge  free  speech  and  free  exercise 
of  religion.  Do  we  want  it?  Christianity  ought  to 
stand  upon  its  own  merits.  A person  should  be  per- 
mitted to  accept  or  reject  it  as  his  mind  should 
direct.  A religion  which  comes  from  the  heart,  needs 
no  legislative  power  to  appeal  to  the  tender  cords  of 
other  hearts.  Martyrs  have  suffered  and  died  for 
their  opinions.  We  have  now,  those  who  would 
sacrifice  themselves  for  the  same  reasons  and  convic- 
tions, upon  the  altar  of  persecution. 

While  the  mere  acknowledgement  of  God  in  the 
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constitution  may  excite  no  alarm,  it  presents  grounds 
for  religious  bigots  to  forge  the  chains  of  torture  to  an 
honest  heart, — to  make  a man  a coward,  a hypocrite, 
instead  of  an  honest  man.  It  must  be  conceded  by 
all  adherents  of  the  church,  that  if  Christianity  has 
made  this  country  better,  it.  is  because  it  has  been 
accepted  upon  it  own  .merits,— upon  the  beauties  of 
the  teachings  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  and  the 
professions  and  daily  life  of  its  followers.  Sometimes 
hardships  and  sorrow  teach  us  to  appreciate  rest  and 
pleasure.  We  trust  that  none  hope  for  religious  hard- 
ship to  appreciate  the  pleasures  of  religious  liberty. 

It  is  asked  that  all  who  love  religious  freedom  will 
present  a solid  phalanx  in  defense  of  the  constitution 
of  our  forefathers.  If  our  country  continues  to  ad- 
vance, we  must  preserve  every  guarantee  of  rights 
and  liberty,  which  they  believed  promised  advance- 
ment and  prosperity  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Their  conception  of  true  government  was  right,  and 
our  nation  has  outstripped  all  others  in  development 
of  invention,  wealth,  literature  and  education.  For 
more  than  one  hundred  years  it  has  deprived  a single 
sect  of  usurping  privileges  over  other  sects.  Each 
being  free  to  act  as  they  pleased  on  all  matters  of 
faith,  they  have  by  these  means  been  enabled  to  do 
a greater  good  to  humanity,'  because  no  bitter 
jealousies  have  been  engendered  by  any  special 
legislation  for  any  particular  creed.  We  contend  that 
skeptics  shall  be  accorded  the  same  freedom  of 
thought  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  The  bul work 
of  knowledge  is  investigation.  We  must  not  allow 
the  bright  pages  of  our  country's  history  to  be.  dark- 
ened by  religious  bigotry.  We  must  not  permit  the 
smallest  clause  in  our  constitution  which  may  become 


ii  nucleus  for  the  proposal  ami  enactment  of  laws 
which  limit  religious  liberty. 

“Whatsoever  that  j'c  would  that  others  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  so  unto  them.”  If  you  love  liberty, 
let  others  love  it.  If  you  enjoy  its  blessings  let  others' 
enjoy  it.  Let  us  by  word  and  ballot  resist  every  en- 
croachment upon  our  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Let 
the  flag  of  the  brave  wave  over  a loyal  and  free  people. 
Let  the  light  of  reason  forever  shine,  and  let  us 
preserve  those  principles  which  have  made  our  nation 
honored  and  respected  by  all  nations.  Keep  church 
find  state  forever  seperate.  II.  P.  Wji-toox. 

Bowling  Qreen,  (.V 
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